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this souvenir 
pre sented to you 


w th the best wishes 





ot your teacher 





eight front 


beautifully lithographed in colors and gold and em 


A booklet of pages. 3'4x54, page 
bossed, tied with cord and tassel, six designs assort 
ed, pretty and inexpensive, The usual printing, 
names of pupils, teacher, school, date, etc., on inside 
pages, with a * Farewell Message” on the last page. 

Without photo, 12 or less for 85c., 4c for each addi- 
tional one. 

With photo of teacher, 12 or less for $1.10, 5c for 
each additional one, 


Floral Wreath Souvenirs 





Extra heavy single cards 10x12, lithographed in 
colors and embossed, two designs, usual printing of 
names of pupils, teacher, etc, on center panel, ribbon 
hangers, 

Without photo, $1 for 12 or less, Se for each one in 
excess of f2. 

With Photo, $1.25 for 12 or less, 6c for each one in 
excess of 12, 


Pan: y Souvenirs 


This isasingle heavy card, 7'4x7%, elegantly litho- 
graphed in ten colors and vold, embossed and cut out, 
with ribbon hanger, The names of school, place, 
teacher, pupils, ete., are printed on the center panel, 
The photo of the teacher can be copied and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the souvenir if desirec, 


Sebool District No. 32 


Wore, Y. 
ee 





The price without photois 75cfor 12 or less, 
3c for each one in excess of 12. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c for each 
one in excess of 12. 





One of Thousands 


I have just received my package of School Sou- 
venirs from you, and I cannot express my grati- 





fication at the results, nor my satisfaction at 
having such attractive remembrances to give to 
my pupils, 


Annie C, Beach, Connecticut, 








Artistic 
chool Souvenirs 


All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, 
Pupils, ete.—-printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. The color work 
is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. By making 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 
inferior goods. 

Samples Free (except Floral Booklet and Basket of Flowers) to those who will 
agree to return them, Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers’ Supplies free. 

All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. No discount. Prices are 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an 
extra charge for printing names. Give date when you must have them. 
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This is one of the most beautiful souvenirs imag- ae ei Tam ta you twitly ihe 
inable, rich yet delicate coloring, front page is open 
work with slightly frosted effect, tied with silk cord 
and tassels, the finest work of German lithographers, 
usual printing of names of pupils, etc., on inside 
pages, 44, x6'7, each in an envelope, a beautiful souve- 
nir for discriminating teachers who desire something 
new and particularly fine, Four designs assorted, 

12 or less $1.75, 10c foreach one in excess of 12, With 
photo of teacher, 12 or less for $2, lle for each one in 
excess of 12, No free samples of this style, Send 10c 
for sample, which if returned unsoiled will be accepted 
by us Lhe same as 10c cash, 








ee 


Size 4'44x6inches. The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water. Colors always sent 
assorted, The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room, 

Price.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
Souvenirde., With photo of teacher, one dozen or less, 
$1.25; additional ones, 5e each, 


Assortment R 


Basket of Flowers 





Thisis one of the prettiest and most desirable sin- 
gle cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to pu- 
pils. The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly lithographed, 
embossed and cut outedge. The background 1s a solid 
mass Of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. The 
illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. 
The printing on the panel at the top of the card reads, 
“With best wishes of your teacher, Rose EK, Nelson, 
Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 29, 1914.” This will be changed 
as ordered, or it willbe left blank if desired. Names 
of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 

Price 5c each, 24 for $1.00. Add 25c extra on each 
order if you wish the printing on the panel. Ribbon 
hangers will be attached for 1c each extra. 


John Wilcox Est., Milford, N. Y. 





last column of this 


See description and prices in 
page. 


If you did not remember your pupils at Christmas 
time do not lose this opportunity to leave with them 
at the close of the school year a lasting memento. 
Over 10,000 teachers dealt with us to their satisfaction 
last year, Why not you? 





Photo Souvenir 

















The illustration is about one-half the actual size, We 
copy any photograph you send, and return it to yoy 
uninjured, The copy willbe as good as the origina) 
but do not expect a Clear, first-class picture to iy 
made from a dim or faded one. Send the best photo 
you have. There are two cards of heavy, buff, ripple 
finish mount board, tied with silk tassels. The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of the 
school or the number of district, place, date, and 
names of teacher, school officers and pupils, 
Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen or 
less. Additional ones de, each, 


Basket of Flowers 


Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty of 
thesesuperb novelties has ever been offered to teachers 
before, It is impossible to give more than a faint idea 
of their elegance, They are fit to grace the finest hou 
doir and will be prized by the recipient as no other 
souvenir could be. Beautifully colored, embossed and 
enameled on extra heavy board by one of the best 
lithographing houses in Germany, they are mailedto 
you flat, but when put tovether (only a moment's 
work) they open out several inches, like a real basket 
of beautiful flowers, and will stand on the mantelor 
can be hung on the wall. No free samples, 

Basket of Wild Roses.—About § inches wide and 
14 inches high. 15c. each, 8 for $1, 

Basket of Violets.—About 12 inches wide and) 
inches high. 20c. each, 6 for $1. 

Printing Extra.—We can print on the panels simi- 
Jar tothis: ‘*With best wishes of your teacher, Rosa 
M. Knight, Milford, N. Y., Dee, 25, 1914,” in seript 
type, changing itas you desire, This extra printing 
costs 25c, for each order. Names of pupils cannot 
be added. 
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William Shakespeare 


Born April 23, 1564 
Died April 23, 1616 
1916 





Shakespeare died three hundred years ago, but today the 
VICTOR brings back the long forgotten music of Shakespeare 
and his time to the world. 

The ballads, “Airs” and dances of the days of good Queen 
Bess live again for us through Victor Records, which have been 
made in anticipation of the Nation-wide observance of the ter- 
centenary of the “Bard of Avon.” 


Nowhere else can you obtain the real old English country dances, gathered by Mr. Cecil 
Sharp, nor the songs from all the plays, carefully reproduced from the oldest authentic ver- 
sions, with suitable instrumentation and the proper voice for the part in the play. 

For Pageants, Festivals, Masques, any Play of Shakespeare, or A Shakespeare Day, you 
will find here abundant material for your needs. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


17693 Act Il, Scene 5. Song: Under the Greenwood Tree J/1nt Act I, Scene 3. Recitation: Shylock’s Rebuke. A8438 Act I. Brindi 
a meron sp en ceatahoeegamas Frank Burbeck 88466 Act II, Othello's Creed. 
17717 Act II, Scene 7. Song: Blow Blow, Thou Winter Wind. 55060 Act INT, Scene 2. Song: Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred? 87071 Now Forever Farewell 
(R. J. 5. Stevens.) Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus (Stevenson. ) lucy Marsh and Reinald Werrenrath i ’ beever oa . 
17623 Act IV, Scene 2. Song: What Shall He Have Who Killed 64194 Act IV, Scene 1. Recitation: Mercy Speech. Ellen Terry on We Swear by Heaven and Earth 


the Deer? (Bishop.) 


MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Victor Male Quartet 


17634 Act V, Scene 3. Song: It Was a Lover and His Lass. 


(Morley.) 


35235 Act II, Scene 1. Recitation; The Duke's Speech, Ben Greet 


Raymond Dixon and Harry Macdononug! 


17163 Act II, Scene 7. Recitation: The Seven Ages of Man. 


CYMBELINE 


64218 Act WW, Scene 3. Song: Hark, Wark, the Lark. 


Schubert.) 


HAMLET 
7717) Act IV, Scene 5, 
onlez Act VW, Scene 1, Recitation: Sotiloquy. 
7115) Act ITT, Scene 2. 


74239 Act IV, Scene 5. 


JULIUS CAESAR 


35/16 Act IIT, Scene 2. Antony's Address. Irrank Burbeck MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 17702 (2) Act V. Scene 2 
, CR. Johnson.) 
31819 Overture. (Mendelssobn.) Victor Concert Orchestra 
KING HENRY THE EIGHTH 31159 Wedding March. (Mendelssohn. ) l’'ryor’s Band 


Traditional Sonys of Ophelia 
Recitation: Hamlet on Vriendship 
} 


Kecitation: Ophelia’s Mad Scene. 


35279 ActIV. Desde 


OTHELLO 


si (Clink the Wine Cup). Pasquale Amato 
Titta Ruffo 
Enrico Caruso 
Caruso-Ruffo 
mona's Song—-Oh, Willow, Willow. Olive Kline 


88149 Ave Maria Melba 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 74217 Death of Othello. Ses 
35°70) Overture. CNicolai.) Symphony Orchestra of London 2 
Frank Burbeck 17724 Song: ‘Greensleeves’ (very old). Raymond Dixon ROMEO AND JULIET ; 
88302 Juliette’s Waltz Song. Tetrazzini 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, an4:1 Lovely Angel. PTD 
evan Williams 17702 Act II, Scene 3. Song: Sigh No More, Ladie 70102 Kairest Sun Arise, Lambert Murphy 
(Stevens. ) Raymond Dixon 74240 ActIV. Juliet’s Potion Scene, Ellen Terry 
64191 Act Il, Scene 2, Recitation: I Have Brought Claudio 35234 Selection. Pryor’s Band 
Olive Kline I:Nen Terry 17866 Juliet’s Slumber. (Gounod.) Victor Concert Orchestra 
lerank Burbect 1711S Act WI, Scene 3. Recitation: Benedick's Idea of a Wife. 


ten Corert 


Killen ‘Terry 


16212 ~Act II], Scene 2, Wolsey’s Farewell to Cromwell 55048 Wedding March. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE 


7662 ’, Si 1. Song: Take, O Take Those Lips Away. 5863 Duet: 1 Know a Bank. (Horn.) 

- ae LE ~ a = , Raymond Dixon } Mrs. Wheeler and Miss Dunlap 1/662 Act TI, Scene 4 

64252 Song: Take, O Take Those Lips Away. (Bennett.) 17209 Trio: Over Hill, Over Dale. 17724 Act V, Scene 1, 
ai we “i , John McCormack Mrs. Wheeler, Misses Dunlap and Baker 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


Trank Burbeck 


35238 Selection of Principal Airs. (Mendelssohn, ) 
Song: Ye Spotted Snakes. 


55060 Act II, Scene 3, 
(Mendelssolin. } 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA 


17634 Act 1V, Scene 2. Serenade ; Who is Sylvia? 
QSchubert.) Keinald Werrenrath 


POEMS AND SONNETS 


88073 Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. (Bishop.) 
Nellie Mella 


64267. Lo, Here the Gentle Lark. (Bishop.) 
Alma Gluck 


Old English Dances 


ROW WELL, YE MARINERS 
17801 From “Country Dance Tunes,"* Set 6 
Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp.)  Mnglish 
Country Dance. ictor Baud 


JAMAICA 


From ‘“‘Country Dance Tunes,’’ Set 4. 
(Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp) English 
Country Dance. ictor Band 


17801 


Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beauti- 
ful records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 


For full information, write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 





MACBETH TF 


3533) Act HW, Scene 1. Kecitation: Strike Upon the Bell. Ken Greet 


Ben Greet 


Act I, See 


Victor Herbert's Orchestra 


Pryor's Band 17662 
(CW, Byrd.) 


Victor Women's Chorus W772 
Kiave. 


THE BUTTERFLY 
17845 Krom “Country Dance Tunes," Set 1. . 17847 
(Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp.)  Vnglish 
Country Dance. Victor Band 


THREE MEET 


17845 The Pleasures of the Town, From 
“Country Dance Tunes,’ Set 2. (Arr. 17160 
hy Cecil J. Sharp.) Inglish Country 
Dance, Victor Band 


GODDESSES 17087 
1/246 From “Country Dance Tunes," Set 4. 
(Arr. by Cecil J.: Sharp.)  Vinglish 

Country Dance. ictor Band 17087 


TIDESWELL PROFESSIONAL MORRIS 

17846 Vrom “Morris Dance Tunes,"’ Set 2. 17086 
(Arr. by Sharp-Macilwaine.) I-nglish 
Morris Dance. Victor Band 


KIRKBY MALZEARD SWORD DANCE = *”**” 


17847 The Girl I Teft Behind Me. From 
“Sword Dances of Northern England,"* 
Book 1. (Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp.) 17328 
English Sword Dance. Victor Band 





» Scene 2 
Sands, (Purcell.) 
1 (1) Act 1. Scene 2. 
CR. Johnson.) 


Act II, Scene 3. 


THE TEMPEST 


Ariel's Songs: Come Unto These Yellow 
Reinald Werrenrath and Chorus 
Pull bathom live 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Where the Bee Sucks. 
Reinald Werrenrath 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Act If, Scene 3, Clown's Song: Oh, Mistress Mine, 


Raymond Dixon 
Old Catch: Hold Thy Peace, Thou 
Jixon, Werrenrath and Hooley 
Come Away, Death. Raymond Dixon 
When That 1 Wasa Little Tiny Boy 
Kaymond Dixon and Chorus 


FLAMBOROUGH SWORD DANCE 


Three Jolly Sheepskins, From ‘*Sword 
Dances of Northern England,'’ Book 2. 
(Arr. by Cecil J. Sharp.) English 
Sword Dance, fictor Band 


COUNTRY DANCE 


Pop Goes the Weasel, 


MAY POLE DANCE 


Wulf King Hal. English Folk Dance. 


MINUET 


Don Juan, (Mozart ) 


MORRIS DANCE 


iudnum Bunches. Inglish Folk Dance. 


RIBBON DANCE 


(Cecil Sharp.) 


SHEPHERD'S HEY 
From ‘‘Morris Dance Tunes,"* No. 2, (Cecil 
Sharp.) 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is pith 
lished the middle ot the month previous to the dateit bears, aud 
should reach subseribers betore the first of the anonth, Tt is 
published only during the school year, numbers Jor July aud 
August being Omitted, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE Postage for subseribers in Canada 30 
cents; lnother toreign Countries of celts extra, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS should a subscriber wish) his address 
changed he should give both the ola and the new address, 

DISCONTINUANCE Krom: this date (dam. Ist. i915) all 
ubseriptions Will be discoutinued at expiration, 

RENEWALS, -to insure bo interruption in the receipt of the 
Journal, Should be scent to reaeloos wot hater than the 10th of the 
month with whieh your subseription expires as we begin, on that 
date, addressing our list forthe following mouth > thus the renewal 
ota subscription expiring with the February umber should reach 
us beiore February lth, ete, 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in’ each 
locality, also at Jusfifu(es, Associitions, cle. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application, 

OUR GUARANTEE 10 SUBSCRIBERS We guarantee the 


reliability olevery advertisement appearing in) Nornial Dostructor 
aud Primary Plans, Welntend that our subscribers shall deal with 
our advertisers in the tallest coufidence that they willbe tairty 
treated, Tf by any oversight some advertisement should appear 
through which any subscriberis imposed upon or dishonestly dealt 
vith, we willmake good to such subscriber the tullamounut of loss 
sustained, The only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber 
mustmention Normal boustractor and Primary Plans when writing 
to advertisers, wud that complaint must be made within thirty dass 


after date of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement, lead 
all advertisements caretully, so that vou fully understand then, 
They are anu epitome of the business life of today, are fullof interest 
and worth any-one’s Line wand attention, 


Entered as second-class motl imattery Aprit 21, 191i, at the post office 
Dansville, No ¥., wander the Aetor Congress of Marveh 3, 187% 


Copyright, 1916, by PL A, Owen Publishing Co, 
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_about the progress of affairs, and the Parurixper is their best medi m for this purpose. 








April Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


ITH NEXT MONTH we are fairly launched into spring, and teachers will require 
many interesting little devices to give charm and color to the everyday studies, 
The April Magazine will be found unusually well filled with original methods and 
delightful aids suited to all the grades and to rural schools. The last article on the Com- 
munal Doll’s House will be given. It takes up the decorating and furnishing of the din- 
ing-room and kitchen. Little folks will delight in ‘‘Make Believe Farm,’’ a refreshing 
idea for the early spring days, with patterns for instructive hand work. There are fas- 
cinating bird, animal and history stories. All the regular features such as Picture Study, 
Augsburg’s Drawing Lessons, Games, and Hand Work Designs and Patterns will be found 
in abundance. Upper grade teachers will appreciate especially a lengthy and dignified 
article entitled ‘The Greater Use of the Blackboard in English Teaching by Emma M. 
Bolenius, and a page of original Industrial Problems, with their solutions, and all teachers 
will gain much information from articles on ‘‘How a Normal School Conducts its School 
Gardens” and ‘‘The Use of the Babcock Tester.’”’ Among the articles offered for every 
teacher’s serious consideration are “When the Mother and Teacher Put Their Heads To- 
gether’? and ‘‘How to Bring the Home and School into Closer Relationship.’’ The great 
interest expressed in parent-teachers associations and in the co-operation between home 
and school has impelled the editors to provide these last named papers. Correlating with 
these topics is the material furnished to celebrate Mothers’ Day, in the form of an appeal- 
ing story for telling or reading aloud, and plays and recitations. A charming pageant for 
use in commemorating the Tercentenary of the death of Shakespeare will be a leading 
feature of the entertainment pages. 


Books Are Sent on Approval 


There is no way in which our confidence in the value of ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for ‘Teachers ”’ could be better shown than in sending them for teachers 
to see, examine and use for ten days, and then return them (at our expense) or keep 
them as they prefer. The commendations which have come to us from Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers who have purchased the books, convince us that this is the best 
way to put them before the teachers. Every progressive teacher, desirous of having the 
best help to do the best work, will want these books. See full description of these books, 
price and terms of payment on page 4. Also coupon for use in sending for the books, 
Send No Cash. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL In- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EVERY Day PLANS, ‘THE YEAR’s 
ISN'TERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 





OVO.) & 

“g5eee 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year............... $1.25 | wo” Su E % 
re 1.00 En © g o9 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid..................0eeeeeeee 1.00 a4 cio? 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid............ Terr rr re? 1.00 0 i) £4 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid.............. 1.00 ot See 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder......... 1.90 | 3° §.o% 

“ “i . sc with SizStecasteve oo +++ 1.90 > r= S58 

‘a os eis 66 With poxustited sboves + °° °° 2.50 | SX 5 a7 

“ a oe (6 With Qockslisted above * +050 5> 3.10 | OS 0G SF 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with PATHFINDER and any. 2.50 $= os .< 

6 ‘6 ‘ ‘6 66 with PATHFINDER and any 3.10 m= nD DO - 

: 2 of the $1.00 books = * * "°° . Sn fa Y eZ) 

6 ‘6 ‘6 66 66 with Hp pag yp a, 3.70 ° Quy s z = 3 
Practical Selections, postpaid .............. cece eee eee eee eens 6 -e i ags 
School Year, postpaid... 0.0.0.1... cece ees en 65 Sas o oO : 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with PracticalSelections ||| | 160 | 9O~ Brat 

“6 ‘6 6s ‘ ‘Ss =6 with both Prectical Selections en: 1.95 us = 2 a a St 

: «arth Hveimen reece... 235 | BO Ose bE 

: . « + « wh pee... | woskoe 
Pathfinder and any | of the $1.00 Books ..................... 1.60 | Ye &°, s0 

“ sé 66 2 66 66 66 “cc 2 20 Do (oe) we 2a (=| 

Peet eS ee es ; nA GF Babs 

id " St Ss ‘ed yee eee 2.80 =Z O25. > 
“ ‘‘ Schoo! Year or Practical Selections......... 135 |» OF 2st 

és ““ ‘cc and ‘6 5 SN Eee ee eee ‘ 1.70 ol o ro) o5: 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books ..... sie aneinek arene seseeeees 160 | PQ OM LP E 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books ................. ee eee ee ere eee 2.20 = a 2 ax 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage < Ms i) & 4 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- © & %=23.0 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c. Zahbiee 


When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include such of the-above 
books as you can use to advantage. 
4%° The above offer applies to either new or renewal subscribers ®& 


is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation's Capital. 
52 issues, $1.00 a year. Every teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
In this paper 
not.only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartiai:y condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, ete. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The Pararinper is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing ; it is now in its 22d year of increasing success and it is every where recogaized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of haif its 
drudgery. The Parurinper gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.90 or in combination as listed above. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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PASS ANY EXASINATION 
9 
Regents 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark.) 

The Questions asked by the Regents of N.Y. 
state for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the 
completion ot the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
HiGd SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFI- 


CATES. 2 
The only books up to date, asthe new questions 
are added after each examination, 
The questions are grouped by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 


ks. 

Used for review work in nearly every school in 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state 
in the Union. 

NEARLY 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD. 
32 SUBJECTS. 

Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 
One doz, or more copies $2.00 per doz. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHIIETIC 
By ©. 8. Palmer, B, 1. 

PALNER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to cet the need for special mental work 
inthesixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes 
thatstudy this book thoroughly need have no 
fear of mental tests in any examinations. 


Price, 25 cents each; 6 copies 20 cents each; 
1doz. or more $2.00 per doz, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions toask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, With questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The, latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of sheet, 3'44x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps, 











REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
awhole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
‘4x4 inches. Price, 10¢ per doz.; 3 doz., 25c. 
send 10c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 
W. HAZELTON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














‘The House That Helps’’ 


SELLS 


Plays, Songs, Operettas, 
Drills, Pageants, Folk Songs 
and Dances, Special Day 
Material, Etc. 


Our Help-U Catalog sent Free 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio. 
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Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order. 

Debate Outlines, any subject. 
and negative $1.00, elther Ue. 
Sons $2.50 per thousand words. 

Essays, Orations, Speeches, etc., on any subject 
and forany occasion $2.50 per thousand words, 
Outlines $1.00 each, 

Book Reviews a specialty. 

150 subjects for debates and orations sent free 
On request, The Debater’s Guide 25e, 

Entertainment and literary books for sale, 
Ask for Special list, 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
Falls, 


Both aflirmative 
Complete discus- 


lowa 

















30 ANIMAL and BIRD 
STENCILS $1.00 


Cedar 
\ A new kind of stencil for making outline 
drawings of animals and birds. ny wide 
awake teacher will quickly see the many 
Uses for these stencils in the hands of pupils in any grade but 
pupil of the lower grades. With one of these stencils the teacher 
iene fivickt draw any number of outlines of a bird or animal. 
cil is cut from extra 8 stencil boar er 6x8 inches. 
different animal and bird stencils in box by pare! post $1.00 


Beuslloy, Juba fs Rahn, B24SS fe Greeniicw Avon Chicago 








NORMAL INSTRUCTCR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Value of Agency Service 
By C. J. Albert 


The Teachers’ Agency has been a pio- | 


neer instrument in the distribution of 
labor or service of a certain type. It 
has been working a good many years 
under intelligent direction upon the 
problems involved and has succeeded in 
developing organizations which are su- 
‘perior to any other instrument of distri- 
bution of service yet worked out. There 
is no other field of employment so uni- 
formly distributed. A teacher out of a job 
can find one comparatively easy. There 
are today no teachers walking the streets 
looking for something to do or begging 
alms. The Agencies have established 
confidence among teachers, have accus- 
tomed Boards of Education to themselves 
and have worked out efficient methods to 
bring demand and supply together. The 
establishing of these semi-publie bureaus 


of registration and the education of the | 
public to their use is an important step. | 


The value of this service to the pro- 
fession is far-reaching. No form of 
service can rise to the dignity of a pro- 
fession until work in it is secure and 
steady. The basis of a_ professional 
spirit must be security in earning a live- 
lihood. The fear of losing a position has 
been robbed of most of its dread and 
greater independence and profounder 
self respect has been created. 

The service has had an important in- 
fluence upon the equalization of salaries. 
It has provided a means for the teacher 
who is underpaid to move to better pay- 
ing schools and has scattered information 
concerning salaries far and wide so that 
teachers may know where the standard 
of wages has been raised, for an under- 
paid teacher multiplied by many fixes a 
low salary scale and likewise one under- 
paid teacher lifted out into a juster salary 
multiplied by many means a higher sal- 
ary schedule. 

These salaries are higher than twenty- 
five years ago. That the increase among 
those schools which have had to do with 
Agencies, either in securing teachers or 
in having their teachers taken from 
them, taking the country as a whole, is 
greater by far than the commissions col- 
lected by all the 'leachers’ Agencies, is 
a reasonable assumption. That the con- 
ditions for teachers are better, that 
teachers themselves are less provincial, 
that there are fewer bookworms and 
recluses in the business, we must all 
admit. These things are so because 
teachers have had the opportunity to 
move from one place to another and to 
mingle with more of humanity. 

Finally the influence of the Teachers’ 
Agencies is in good part effective because 
its managers are men who have ideals of 
service. They are not pot-boiling in- 
stitutions. Every man must live and 
put by reasonable savings against the 
ordinary hazards of life and business. 
The Agencies are not wealthy. They 
have performed their work for modest 
rewards under the doctrine that every 
laborer is worthy of his hire. It is un- 
fair to them to call them commercial for 
it implies that they have no ambition 
beyond dollars and cents. 





Peace Calendar in the Schools 


We have heretofore mentioned the 
Peace Calendar and Diary compiled by 
Dr. John J. Mullowney of Paxtang, Pa. 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania’s 
State Superintendent of Schools, has 
given this special commendation and 
suggested a method for its use in the 
schools. He says: ‘‘It contains a quota- 
tion against war or in favor of peace for 
each day in the year. It is a message 
knocking at the door of reason every 
morning. I am convinced that if a copy 
of the Calendar could be placed in each 


| school, and the quotation written on the 
| blackboard 
| board, where the pupils could learn its 
| messages, brought to them from the best 


or placed on the bulletin 


minds of the world, it would prove of 
immense educational value and would 
hasten the day when ‘Law, not war’ 
would settle international disputes. ”’ 

Some public spirited persons in Phila- 
delphia have collected funds with which 
to place these calendars in all the schools 
of the city and as far as possible through- 
out the State. 
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Not what you Read, but 
What you Remember will 
make you Wise 








PRICE LIST, 


12 without photo, $1.20; additional ones 6c each; 
than 12 sold. Envelopes to match, 5c per dozen. 


other forms of remittance are impossible. 


being provided with souvenirs to distribute amon 
by. Place your order for Seibert Souvenir No, 15 
things are too often postponed until too late. 


Decide and act now. 


Seibert Printing Co., 





Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


=. 


As many Souvenirs should be ordered as there are names 
appearing on them; where pupils names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
in excess. Remittance must accompany order. Stamps and personal checks will be accepted only when 


If you desire to see samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 
You will certainly regret your neglect if you allow the closing day of school to arrive without 


with Seibert Souvenirs for the last seventeen years, 


Box 10, 


Please Pupils and Parents 


lt is not only an act of graciousness to 
distribute Seibert Souvenirs among pupils 
on the last day of school, but also a bit of 
diplomacy. ‘This indication of consider- 
ation for the children is appreciated by the 
parents and the latter have the power to 
make or mar a teacher's career, 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 15 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but 
a meagre idea ofits beauty. The symbolic 
designs are embossed in silver. The text 
isengraved in green, The cover is heavy 
pebbled linen with deckle edge. Size, 
34%x6 inches, Tied with silk tassel. 


The inside of the folder consists of an 
eight-page insert. On the first page is a 
greeting from teacher to pupils. An orig- 
inal poem entitled, ‘‘The Silent Bell,” 
occupies three pages. 

On the remaining pages we print name of 
teacher, school board, scholars, school, dis- 
trict, township, county and state—which 
matter must be furnished when you order. 
We guarantee to print all names and data 
correctly as per copy submitted. Write 
legibly. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or 
school building may be tipped on the 
front cover, This adds greatly to the in- 
dividuality of the souvenir. We copy any 
photograph sent us. Write name and ad- 
dress on the back of the photograph and it 
will be returned uninjured, In case you 
do not wish to use photo, the panel will 
show a suitable phrase neatly engraved, 





POSTPAID 
12 with photo, $1.35; additional ones 7c each. No less 


g your pupils. Do not let this opportunity pass 
today or write immediately for samples. Such 
We have been furnishing thousands of teachers 
Our reputation is behind every transaction, 


Canal Dover, Ohio. 











TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR S 





WRITE US 


and Lincoin FREE 


Pictures ...cm_mme Write 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

Tell your pupils about it today. 
heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
big flag free: 


FREE 


CHOOL 


Make patriots of them.. It 


See if they don't enter 


us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 


Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lot in a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 


ship you, all charges prepaid, one of ovr big 5x8f 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. G 
cost you $4 or $5inany retail store. And this way 


ect Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
uaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
you get it absolutely free for your school. 


Don’t wait untiltomorrow. Talk to'your pupils about it today. The School Board will applaud your 


energy in getting the flag without bothering them 


and your pupils will love you all the more, 


aw Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you > 


are not out one penny. 


oe ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “‘WASHINGTON” “BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoli’s picture securely 


colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 


packed and express paid to your station. We furnish 
buttons orthe Flag buttons. Please state kind o 
to send you. 4 After you have secured the flag 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to ot 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 


either Washington or Lincoln 
f buttons you desire us , 
or picture for your school we Py, 
her teachers. 





101 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 











¢ PELLETS EE 






letter and 


; So simple a child 
§ dred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 Inches, comple 
§ and teachers of 20 percent, or $3.60 net. Bookle 
y J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth 


>) 
») 
) or more colors at the same time, 
» 
) 





print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Examinations, Solicitations, 











tied 


» 

$) At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 4 
? “ Print Your Own Typewriten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., on ] 
¢ ,f the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always “Remem- ' 
v? ber The Modern Duplicator.” ; 
?. - Kvery Business and Professional Man should own and operate a “Mod ; 
v ern” Duplicator, IT WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 
re When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, ‘ 
d typewritten or pen written, Ju.t write one letter Inthe regular way, put it © 
? on Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove ‘ 








Letters or anything can be duplicated in one 

can ure it, Lasts for years. Can be used a hun- , 
te, $4.50—Less SPECIAL DISCOUNT to schools , 
t of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers 
Ave., (Branch 431 Wood St.) Pittsburgh, Pa, 


POPPA 











WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Movement made 
easy. Price 15c. MUSCO- 
GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


ys ne PL 
A 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 
DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—#1.00 each 


subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms. 
4 "9 ¢ 


P, S. HALLOCK, 2 Wisclastca, Col. | 
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Pare 
me & F405 


ii nti bility 
Men of Ideas {ri iyrenie Ree 


Lista of Needed Inventions,” “Patent Bayers’’ and 
**How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 


KANDOLPH & ©0,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, 84 Washington, D.C. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Details EE ; 


F Producers League, 334 8t. Louis, Mi 
Gey DUTCH CHARACTER BALD WIG 


auze, Wax Nose and 














(erepe hair) Chin Whi 
aint, $1.04 Ss | three 2c stampa for com- 
2s ‘ Vigs and Make Up Material 
oe! T. TRADE. 
AY, © Tolcccy Cale 
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PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS 


In Two Volumes, Each 9 x 11 Inches—Over 500 Illustrations—512 Pages—Full Baby Seal Keratol Binding 



























SEND NO CASII 
To get these books on approval 





use order blank printed below. 


































Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
has been compiled and edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace 
B. Faxon in collaboration with a large number of well known 
and practical educators. 

These books are just what their title implies and, although 
out only a few months (published in June), are already recog- 
nized by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers throughout 
the country as being, as County Supt. McDonald of Cherokee 
Co., Iowa, puts it: ‘* The best books of the kind I have seen.’’ 











Preparation 


The text and illustrations have been prepared = practical 
) 


AND DEVICES For 




















HE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the 

teacher with the very best material obtainable for carry- 
ods, aids and devices for every branch of school work. In them 
teachers are given the result of the best thought, the best 


ing on the daily work of the schoolroom. They have 
talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, 


The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever 
been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers for 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


Prepared for Teachers 
a work which would provide thoroughly practical meth- 
Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I VOLUME II 
READING HISTORY AGRICULTURE DRAWING 
ARITHMETIC = HYGIENE NATURE STUDY WRITING 
SPELLING PHYSICAL EDUCATION STORY TELLING SEAT WORK 
LANGUAGE GYMNASTICS AND GAMES DRAMATIZATION PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
GEOGRAPHY = — PICTURE STUDY DOMESTIC SCIENCE — RECITATIONS 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most prac- 
tical and helpful manner possible. These twenty sub-divisions 
or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- 
voted. The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 il- 
lustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, 
reveals the fact that forty-two paves are devoted to this one de- 
partment which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 
illustrations. The teacher can go to this section in full confi- 
dence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- 
spirational work for use in her Geography classes. This is also 
true of all the branches represented. 


4 of Practical Methods, Aids and 
In the Production Devices for Teachers it has been 
our ambition to provide a work which no grade or rural teacher 


could examine without desiring to own and at a price so reason- 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher might be enabled to 


procure it. 
In providing the material for these books great 

Practical stress has been put on the idea of making them 
thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea pre- 
sented, every particle of material provided has been subjected 
to the most careful tests and consideration in order that nothing 
not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 
Usable That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Ve ~ Teachers should be ‘‘filled to the brim’’ with us- 
able material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
apply to the daily work in the classroom—has been our chief aim, 
and the large number of endorsements which we are receiving 
convinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 

Teachers will find these books of inestimable value 


Valuable in their daily work in the schoolroom—a source to 
which one will first go when in need of helpful material on any 
of the subjects treated. 


Paper 





est in ed- 


TEACHERS 
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A PARTIAL LIST of the 
Well Known Educational 
Writers Who Have Con- 
tributed to These Books, 


D. R. Augsburg 

Virginia Baker 

Louise M. Wade Barnes 

Viola M. Bell 

Susie M. Best 

C. E. Birch 

Anna Mae Brady 

Bertha H. Burridge 

Bertha E. Bush 

Annie Chase 

Ida Hood Clark 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland 

G. B. Coffman . 

Fanny Comstock 

Fred H. Daniels 

Anne Dillon Durr 

Ruth O. Dyer 

Philip Emerson 

Ida V. Flowers 

Maude M. Grant 

Laura Dunbar Hagarty 

Jean Halifax 

Carrie P. Herndon 

Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 

Edgar S. Jones 

Nina B. Lamkin 

G. W. Lewis 

Constance D’Arcy Mackay 

Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 

Alice G. McCloskey 

Lewis S. Mills 

Annie Stevens Perkins 

S. Emily Potter 

Ella M. Powers 

George A. Race 

Jean Sherwood Rankin 

Sara M. Riggs 

Laura Rountree Smith 

Bertha L. Swope 

Harriette T. Treadwell 

Thomas B. Weaver 
And many others 









High grade, heavy weight book paper, specially made to secure th 





teachers who have long been identified with the 













the production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. 


Arrangement 
thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 


Scope 


adapted to use in the grades and in the rural schools. 








Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates in colors. 


to the page. 





CUT ALONG THIS LINE 


Use This Order Blank—Send No Gash 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. DD ite ance seeccercee-we, OTE. 

You may ship on approval (all charges prepsid) to my address given below PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS, complete in two Volumes, and 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS for one year at your special combination 
rate of $5.00. 

If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make payment as 
stipulated below. If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the 
receipt of the books, in which case you will send stamps for the return of the books and cancel 
this order. 

If the books are retained, I agree to make payments as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and 
$1.00 on the fifteenth of eac h of the next succeeding three months, or to remit the cash price of $4.75 on the 
fifteenth of next month if I prefer. 


NAME 


PS, BT AIG. oconnnoeee 


STREET or R.F.D. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. If you area subscriber to NOR- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS and your subscription is paid to June or longer, the books 


lone will be supplied at $3.75 in installments or $3.50 cash. In that event modify last paragraph of order 


blank by changing first payment of $1.00 to 75 cents and “four months” to three months, also $4.75 to $3.50. 





Size Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 pages per volume—two ten inch columns 
scecsabed The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. 


ANI‘ SIH.L SNOW LAD 


' 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
! 
' 
' 


ucational work and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in 


The books are divided into subject-chapters, each volume 
containing a complete index of the contents of that volume, 


While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the 
various grades are amply provided for and these books are equally 


i More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, 
Illustrations splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Section 
is embellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paintings, 
selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the schools. The 









ance in four ge cee ae oO 
allowed for cash, maki f 
Present subscribers to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS whose subscrip- 


at above prices less $1.25, the subscription price of Normal Instructor- 
Plans. 


quality and finish necessary to produce the best results from the 
large number of engravings used in illustrating these books. 
Printin Best possible to produce with the most modern machinery and | 
Printing skilled workmen. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) 
ink. Many of the engravings in the Drawing Section are in colors. 
Binding Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive ap- 
——————- pearance and the durability essential to books intended for daily 
use for a long period of time. The title is stamped in gold. 

Price The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are being 
———_—— Offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a 
special rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 cash with the order and the bal- 
i $1.00 each. A Discount of 5% is 
ng the net cash price $4.75. Use order blank below. 


tions are paid in advance to June or longer can secure the books —— 
>*rimary 
se blank below, making modifications as explained in last paragraph. 





Send No Cash 


If you wish to examine Practical Methods, Aids and | 
Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books 
if they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and 
mail the accompanying Order Blank. The books will be 
immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


You Take No Risk 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. | 
If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. | 
Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 
We want you to see the books. Sign and mail order blank today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. ¥. 


————— 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 














for 


Award 
Crayons and Chalks 


Medal of Honor 


Highest 


Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion San Francisco 1915, 


Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons 
and Chalks together with color 
charts will be sent on request. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THTE GOLD MEDAL CRAYON 
S1-S3 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


SCHOOL KITCHEN 
TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Lincoun. Published in 1915 

This is the best, newest and simplest text- 
book in domestic science for grammar 
schools and small high schools. It has a 
complete modern course planned for two 
years with two lessons a week. (The 
Appendix has also 32 lessons on sewing.) 

The book gives a plan for school credit 
for home work. It also provides for school 
work with no cost for equipment. It is 
as easy as it is practical. Mailing price, 
60 cents. Course of Study FREE. 


A HANDBOOK OF SEWING ¥ucs!"'So Pecceot 


Flagg. 50 cents. 


Thisis the textbook used in the fourth to the eighth 


























grades at Los Angeles. Published in September, 1915, 
By John B,. Gifford. 
EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 35 cents. 
Anew mental arithmetic with topical treatment, 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
Industrial and Art Materials 
Water Colors, Tempera Colors, Craft Colors, 
Stick Printing Sets, Weaving Papers, Raflia, 
Reed, Colored Crayons, Drawing Papers, Col- 
| ored Construction Papers, Art ‘Tablets, || 
Mounting Boards, Drawing Portfolios, Mounting Books, 
Sketching Pencils, ‘*Dyit’’ (Cold Water Dye), “‘Stixit’ 
a Paste, Modeling Clay, Stencil Knives and Brushes, Art _ 
Fabrics, Pottery Models, Color Charts, Schoolroom Pic- 
ures, Drawing Booka, and ‘*Industrial Art Text Books’’. 
THE PRANG COMPANY, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas Toronto, Canada, 
Illustrated Catalogue Free to Teachers 
TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS: 
WhatAre Your First Grade Children Doing 
While Not At Class ¢@ At jeast one fourth of their 
school day is wasted unless they are furnished with 
‘ostructive and progressive seat work. 
IDEAL SEAT WORK ([iisiivsi" 
: _in Ward Meth- 
1, isallthisand more. It is attractive and interesting. t gives 
eich child a different colored set of cards, which prevents mixing, 
anditcorrelates with the reading lessons in sight and blend work from 
the first day of school until the eompl-tion of the Primer. SCRIPT 
VORMS for the first stages and PRINT FORMS for advanced work. 
Write for descriptive circular and prices, 
Bertha R. Tinker, 1340 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland,O, 
United States Government 
a 
Civil Service Examinations 
All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
fntire country during the Spring. ‘The positions to be 
filled pey from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual vacations, and are life positions. 


Those interested should write  immediatel 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G98, Rochester, 

or large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tdinable, and giving many sample examination ques- 


tions, which will be sent free of charge. 
pennant 


to 
& 





BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 3x5 feet, genuine 
bunting, fast colors, full number 
stars, stripes sewed together. Given 
for selling 12 pekgs Bluiae at 10 
each. Write for Bluine. 

BLUINE MFG. CO., 
1791 Mill St., Concord Jet., Mass 











Your name & 
printed on the 
D. I. BRENEISA, 


Writ Stories, Poems, Plays,cte. are wanted for pub- 
ers * icatlon. Literary Bureau, N10, Hannibal, Mo. 


WM Envelopes 


Samples free, 
(eee 


address 30¢ postpaid 
corner 
Wheeler, Indiana 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Lippincott's Universal Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Biography and Mythol- 


ogy.’’ Fourth edition, revised. By 
Joseph Thomas, M. D., LL. D. Leather. 
8vo. 2550pp. $17.50. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The first edition of this monumental 
work was published in 1870. ‘That it has 
passed into a fourth edition is in itself 
a mark of the appreciation in which it 
has been held. It combines great com- 
prehensiveness with extreme compres- 
sion, thus enabling the consultant to find 
the essential biographical facts without 
too extensive elaboration of detail; and 
it permits the inclusion of names, both 
historical and mythological, which a 
policy of too great fullness of treatment 
would exclude. ‘Ihe endeavor has been 
made, in this revised edition, in which 
many new names are included and many 
earlier articles revised and enlarged in 
the light of more recent knowledge, to 
maintain the standard once claimed for 
it by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘‘‘’he 
star of the first magnitude was not shorn 
of its radiance, and the scarcely visible 
spark was allowed its little glimmer.”’ 
That ideal has been ably sustained, and 
has involved profound research, not alone 
by the author and his corps of assistants, 
but has enlisted the services of Conti- 
nental scholars of the first magnitude, 
and has laid levy on the greatest works 
of biography in all languages. 

It is in that very matter of universality 
that this work holds so deservedly. high 
aplace. In the science of Orthoépy, or 
pronunciation, a work of universal biog- 
raphy finds insistent need of fixed and 
understandable rules for the phonetic 
marking of propernames. In a work so 
vast and all inclusive, it is inevitable that 
there may be ultimately three courses; 
a haphazard marking, one based upon 
English solely, and one founded upon 
actual knowledge of the languages from 
which the name proceeded, and following 
the rules of pronunciation of the language 
in which the name was originally written. 
The first is the ignorant method; the sec- 
ond the easy method; and the third the 
scholarly and true method. It is the 
third method that has been adopted in 
this work. In the preface, an explana- 
tion of the method is given, with the 
reasons for adopting it; and in the In- 
troduction a thorough survey is given 
of the alphabet and the Jetter sounds of 
all the European languages as well as 
Hebrew, Sanscrit, Arabic and Hindo- 
stanee. For the European languages, the 
best native scholarship of the several 
countries was enlisted; for the Asiatic 
languages, the author personally spent 
two years in Asia, studying the lan- 
guage elements at first hand. ‘lhe result 
was a comprehensive grasp of compara- 
tive Orthoépy which is magnificently de- 
velopedin the Introduction. ‘hese fun- 
damental principles of word sounds are 
deduced and elucidated, and clear meth- 
thods of phonetic marking developed, 
which add immeasurably to the student’s 
knowledge in consulting the work. It 
is possible, after a study of these prin- 
éiples, to pronounce with tolerable ac- 
curacy any proper names, from what- 
ever source derived, without guessing, 
and without reckless Anglicizing of 
European or Asiatic words. In order 
that the work may combine, as far as 
practicable, completeness with brevity, 
to the more important biographical no- 
tices have been added ample bibliograph- 
ical references, indicating to the reader 
the sources whence he can obtain the 
fullest information respecting any person 
in whom he may chance to feel a pecul- 
iar interest. 


‘‘Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land.’’ By 
Joseph C. Sindelar. Cloth. 8vo. 158 pp. 
40c. Beckley-Cardy Co. Chicago. 

This is the third of the Nixie Bunny 
series. his is astory about the holidays, 
relating the story of the visit to Holiday- 
Land of Mr. and Mrs. Nixie Bunny Cot- 
tontail and their two grand-children. | The 
bunnies begin their journey by visiting 





Labor Day, and then continue on through- 


out the year, making the acquaintance of | 
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Questions! Qecestions! 


Are you not darly asked to answer al) kinds of puzzling = 
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Questions on 


History, 
Geography, 
Noted People, 
Fictitious Persons, 
Foreign Words, 
Abbreviations, 
Synonyms, 
New Words, 
Flags, Coins, 
State Seals, 
Arbitrary Signs, 
Sports, Arts, 
Sciences, Etc., 
as well as on 
Spelling, 
Pronunciation, 
and Definition ? 


This ONE 
SUPREME 
AUTHORITY 
answers all of 
them. 





HUMANE 
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Do Your Pupils Know That 
WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster 


—is a constant source of accurate informa- 
tion,—an all-knowing special teacher whose 
services are 
creation is equivalent in type matter to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. 





PU 






always available? This new 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
6000 Illustrations. 2700 Pages. 
30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
GRAND PRIZE, (Higiiest Award) 
Panama-Pacifie Ex position, 
Regular and India-Paper Editions = 

Write for Specimen Pages 

and FREE Poeket Maps. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., ; 
Springfield, Mass. te 
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all the holidays up to and including the 
Fourth of July. The book as a whole 
makes an interesting primary history 
reader. ‘The stories are told simply and 
directly and the ethical element. is 
handled incidentally. There are twenty- 
five little verses and eighty-two colored 
pictures that fit the stories. 


Books I and II. 
Zella O’Hair, and 


” 


"Gate to English, 
By Will D. Howe, 
Myron'l’. Prichard. Cloth. 12mo. Vol. 
I. 293 pp. 48¢e. Vol. II. 367pp. 65e. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 

These books are based upon the belief 
that young children need to be guided 
in their speech so as to form habits of 
correct speech which will make their 
work easy and effective. Children do 
not usually grow into a mastery of good 
and effective English. Cultivation in 
English ;must proceed from certain ac- 
curate knowledge which is to be got by 
strict discipline. Book | is simple and 
concise, without useless rules or defi- 
nitions. ‘the examples and exercises 
have been chosen to fit the experience 
and comprehension of the child. Book II 
includes a review of the elements of 
grammar, as an introduction to the more 
important part of the book—special 
training in all kinds of composition. ‘lhe 
terminology conforms to the recommen- 
dations of the National Kducation Asso- 
ciation. 


**Handbook of Essentials in Written 


English.’’ By Alleine S. Howren and 
Willie B. McCrery. Cloth. 53x 8. 98pp. 
Published by the Authors, El Paso, 
‘Texas. 


This little book was originally prepared 
for private use, and was thoroughly 
tested in the schoolroom before being 
offered to the public. It is in four parts. 
Punctuation, Grammar, Composition, 
and supplementary sentences given for 
exercise. ‘here are comparatively few 
rules, but those are clearly put, and well 
exemplified; and thorough drilling on the 
principles here laid down should lighten 
materially the load of drudgery which 
presses upon the grade teacher. ‘lhe 
grade assignments in composition have 
been carefully selected, to avoid the 
futile task so often attempted, of teach- 
ing children things for which they are 
not mentally ready. As an appendix, 
the book bears a letter of endorsement 
from the Superintendent of Schools of 
E! Paso. 


‘“‘In Nature’s Haunts with Youthful 
Minds.’’ By William A. Bixler. Cloth. 
8vo. 191pp. 50c. Pub. William A. Bixler, 
Anderson, Indiana. 

This book is a new kind of nature 
study story book intended to aid children 
and young people to understand better 
the wonders and beauties of this world 
of ours. It is composed of short ar- 
ticles, simply and clearly setting forth 
the wonders of nature, and is profusely 














PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 

A. 8. DRAPE J ate Co sione 
of Education for tay rong apse 9 tay edhe neg — 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physio ogy, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U. S, History, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. semp.. with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeep ng, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 
Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 

All of the Above for $2.00 

BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








(No Glue or Gelatine) 


e058 Date lee Universal Duplicator 





mwas} 
TEEVES DOICARR, COMPS, Make 50 from one examina 
- tion paper, music, miap of 
anything written with pen, 

pencil, typewriter, Nocurled 





copies, nosticky substance on 
— paper. Prices $2.10up, Book 

ee eenv: let nud samples free, Write 
A. REEVES DUPLICATOR CO., 


419-420 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 








Test Seed Corn in School 


Work has high educational value — interests 
pupils and parents—increases corn yield—es- 
pecially needed this year, Seed corn situation 
criticalin Northern corp belt. Corn booklet, 
paper Kag Poll Tester, and one Corn Stencil 
sentiree, Corn charts or slides furnished for 
express charges to and from Chicago, Address 


Educational Department, International 
Harvester Co. of New Jersey, Chicago 




















Friends give or exchange others, Start o 
. 8 initials engraved Free. With ot r 
first order for one or more Links we send FREB 3 
@ beautiful Velvet Ribbon so you can wear Links at 
s once, State if Rolled Gold, Sterling Silver. 
scroll or plain design. 


FRIENDSHIP £s°Sui MESEza Ie 
ANIC ONEY our Bracelet 
We give you one Link Freefory tpn} et 





only 12¢, each; 










Monogram Jewelry Co, Dept. 8, 37 Nassau St. New York 


PICTURES and CASTS 


For School Room Decoration 
Especially Suitable for Class Gifts 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE. 
Send 10c to cover postage. 
National Art Supply Company, 


122 South Michigan Bivd., 
Chicago, Ui. 

















Civil Service Question Book 


with answers, Complete Course No grad s1.00. 
B. McCormick, 1414-Fifth St., Washington, D.C. 

















WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


in Every Department of School and College Work 


Our openings come direct from school boards and superintendents who ask for our recommen- 


dations. Many authorize us to select their teachers outright, year after year. We are in touch 


with Wome rn Schools, 


Ariz ona. California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 








Texas, Utah, W ashing te vn and Wyoming 
of Certification -of Teachers of all the 


a and Secure Promotion, With Laws 
cents in stamps, 


Set EEE ke 
Rac 7 VlgNe4/ Ixy 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO; 





Lor nent, 


The Row 





toG Positions 








The Largest ee Agency in “g West 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Pd. M., ACB. 
ee e 
S. FRY, AB oy Ae 


TEACHERS: YOUR SHARE OF $1,250,000.00 


oe | twenty consecutive working days, 1914-15, employers asked us for teachers whose salaries ag 
gregated A MILLION AND A QUARTER DOLLARS, Our FOURTH YEAK of recomme nding only 
when asked to do so by school officials. This is why 12,000 brainy men and women we recommended 
have been employed. No regis ration. fee necessary, 
THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


636 Searritt Building, Kansas City, Missouri 





/ Manager 




















414-416 Steinway Hali 
Md Munsey Bldg 
New York NY Flatiron Bldg 
Mo New York Life Bldg 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg 


Chicago 
Baltimore 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


btn Karina wily 


Year Spokane Wash 


jacksonville, Florida 





The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. 
U.S. Trust Building, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT 0, FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Park St., Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver, Colo, 
156 Filth Ave., New "York, N.Y. 514 Journal Bidge., Portland, Ore. 
SOM Tithe Bldg., Birmingham, Ala, 2161 Shattuck » Sag Berkley. Cal, 
25 EK. Jackson iva., Chicago, U1, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal, 


LEE-NORRIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
‘‘The right teacher, in the right position, at the right salary.’’ 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


aidotherteachers to colleses, and schools, 


VM. GO. PRATER, 














70. Fifth Avenue 
foe New York 
Receives 


radtintes, 8 
Mur. 


doh) GOP 


24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 


at all many Calls lor peitary 
Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good picture of your. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
oa self, and $1.00, and we will make 2t copies, 24, in. by 3h in, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


pecialists, 
rade lenchers, 


Recommends college and normal ¢ 
NOMAODIS, 








and mail them to you promptly, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 








LEE E,. AMIDON, Manager 
1303 Auditorium Building 
Established 1882 CHICAGO 


¢ 
THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 














Would you like to come west where the climate 


is mild and the wages are good? If so, write, 
Teachers BRAS TEACHERS? AGENCY, 


3174 Arcade Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 








Enrollment Fee, Fifty Cents. Commission Fee 4%. 

Writeforblanks Today, We are better prepared thanany 
other agency to handle vacancies in the central states, 
ADDRESS; G, KAY SUAKP, See'y Treas, Latuyette, Indiana 


DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIV. 
ASSOCIATION (Teacher's Agency) 


The Hartford Teachers’ Agency 


No position, no fee, Write us for particulars, 





14:30 Malo se, 
Kast Hartford, © 
eo, OF. d. Lanphere, Prop. 






Good teachers needed for good positions 


American Teachers Agency 


YOU WANTED ,THAT POSITION 
Did you wetit’ to Teaching as @ Business” you may tind the 
reasov why. ‘This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
oft thirty years of the successes and Cailures of applieations 


IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Springfield, Mass., A. 11. Campbell, 
Mgr. Personal attention given to 
every member, 












ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


vestero Ufice 
Realty Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
















MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





sventeen your mscientious service to teachers and school 
poe rain We sehinaton, ry won, Tdahe Alaska and Hawai} 
have placed us in a posite ¥ of punt je 
people in our territer Wr fou 


Ih 
PH. HUNT WORTH, Mur. Z 545 ‘New. York Block, Raastio, 





PAGIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Colorado Teachers’ Agency Spratly pects meee artes la Wadi et Xeantinee eek 
Guernsey Teachers’ Agency iopt'n: teston, macs, 


School Officials inthe Rocky Mouutain States, 
OFFERS TO AMBITIOUS TEACHERS a reliable, discriminating . ‘ . ToD 
and efficient service, If you are worthy of advances ant, write us, K. A. GUERNSEY, Mgr. 
RELIABLE TEACHER , 
offer teachers NOW, = Experienced teachers, 
norinal and college graduates, vocational and 


8 Colcord Blag.,. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
No Advance Fee 2% ¢..7th STREET, 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 

















Has grade, high school and college positions to 





special teachers 





86th year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from 
school officers. Direct recommendations, 
Well prepared teachers in great demand, 





—R,L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability to teach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a. view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 


(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


"GR eee” sf 
Yin ey 45% +9 L/ 


ae ed) 
ae) 





(Ore) .4) OUT 2 Oty & WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH! 
A PLAC ; 


ING A¢ 
UNIQUE. AGGRES: 


CLEARIN 


SENCY FOR TEACHERS 
EFFECTIVE METHODS 


HOUSE DENVER 
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illustrated from photographs taken for 
the purpose. It takes up every imagin- 
able feature and type of nature and not 
only describes it clearly but illustrates 
it with original views that were plainly 
chosen for the place they occupy. Some 
titles of pages and paragraphs, selected at 
random, may perhaps indicate the scope 
and purpose of the book. We have ‘*The 
‘water supply for irrigation,’’ with a 
cut of snow-capped mountains. “Where 
little or no dew is found,’’ opposite to 
where dew is in abundance; two cuts, 
one of a leafy brook, and the other of 
cliffs showing not a leaf of vegetation. 
‘hen we have mushrooms, and cotton 
and rubber trees; poppies, Brazil 
nuts and orange groves, anda train of 
twenty flat cars, with engine drawing 
what is said to be one-half of the trunk 
ot a redwood tree. ‘There are chapters 
on flowers and on seeds. On the giant 
cocoanut and the tiny dandelion and how 
each spreads and reproduces. ‘hen we 
have ice in all its forms and manifesta- 
tions. Finally, we have pictures of the 
moon, and a discussion of its influence 
on tides. 


‘‘ Latin for the First Year.’’ By Walter 
B. Gunnison, Ph. D. Principal of Erasmus 
Hal! High School, New York, and Walter 
S. Harley, A. M., ‘Teacher of Latin, 
Erasmus Hall High School. Cloth. 12mo. 
Illustrated. With Vocabulary, Declen- 
sions and Conjugations. $1.00. Silver, 
Burdett and Co., New York. : 

The intention of the authors of this 
new First Year Latin book is to prepare 
the student in a simple and direct manner 
for the reading of Latin authors. Real- 
izing that a highly inflected language 
offers peculiar difficulties to pupils 
speaking English only, the attempt has 
been made to be first, clear, and second, 
interesting. Both attempts have been 
successful to a praiseworthy degree. ‘The 
exercises are well graded, and lead up 
naturally to the reading of Caesar. ‘lhe 
essentials only of grammar are included, 
many difliculties, such as the independent 
uses of the subjunctive, being omitted 
entirely. By reviews, quotations, sight 
reading and synopsis of verbs, the stu- 
dent is drilled in the fundamentals until 
he should be able to take up Caesar with 
confidence. ‘Ihe illustrations are nu- 
merous, and exceptionally well chosen, 
many views of Switzerland and the 
Rhine, the scene of Caesar’s campaigns, 
being added to the more customary 
views of Rome and of Roman soldiers. 


**The Younger Generation.’’ By Ellen 
Key. Cloth. 12mo. 270pp. $1.50 net. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

This Swedish socialist, the author of 
many books, has been for twenty years 
the object of attacks, both critical and 
personal; and at the same time, has 
counted her adherents by thousands, and 
her readers by hundred of thousands. 
For over twenty years Miss Key has 
taught and lectured in the People’s In- 
stitute in Stockholm. In the present 
volume she discusses many problems 
with which the world is now wrestling, 
the solution of which rests with the 
youth of today. ‘the book is frankly 
socialistic, but not blindly so. ‘There 
ure touches of pessimism. ‘lhe author 
says “The ceaseless cooperation of the 
day in all departments has for result 
that all degrees of talent, of age, and 
all religious beliefs lack repose and in- 
clination for serious self-examination, 
without which no sanctity is thinkable. 
The present age laughs at sanctity as at 
an old-fashioned garment. ‘I'o the great 
majority the word has lost its meaning.’ 
Nevertheless, the trend of the book is 
upward, and there are flashes of op- 
timism and of insight. In another place 
Miss Key says:—‘ “I'he sun of a new re- 
ligious view of life is in process of con- 
densation from the nebulae of present 
day ideas, and a new idea of society is 
organizing itself out of the chaos of ac- 
tual conflicts.’’ Her ideas on war and 
world peace are acute, and show real 
comprehension of great movements. She 
sees the hand of Capital guiding, visibly 
or invisibly, the fate of nations, and be- 
lieves that that influence must be re- 
moved before wars for commercial con- 
quest, disguised as wars of national 
necessity, can be done away with. ‘The 
interrelations of nations through treaties, 
arbitrations and conventions, and finan- 
cial interdependence, have progressed to 
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e The Key To Succegg 
*.> Stop Forgetting 


ncreaseYour Efficiency 
‘The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember, 
I can make your mind an infal)i- 
ble classified index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, 
fucts, figures, names, faces, En. 
ables you to concentrate, develop 
self control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your Jeet, address an au. 
dience. Kusy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop. 
ing memories of thousands of 
students, Write today for copy of 
my book, *‘How to Remember’ 
and C opyrighted Intensely Interest. 
ing Memory test Free, also how to 

Me : tee REE copy of my book * How to Speak 
in ubhie. 


cam School of Memory, 791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, I Ill, 


National Kindergarten 
College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL — June 12 to August 4 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods, undergraduate 
und advanced, with model demonstration schools, 
Spe cial) courses in’ Playground and Story Telling, 
Credits applied toward diploma. Resident dormitory 
on College grounds, Many social advantages,—parks, 
playgrounds, bathing beaches, libraries, theatres, For 
illustrated announcement address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, 


Drawing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus. 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
Pent. Free Scholarship Award, 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE Studio 493, Omaha, Nebraska 









































Home Study—Free Tuition 
Courses Taught By [ail 


Penmanship ‘Ty pewriting 
Book keeping Shorthand 
HMngineering Domestic Science 
eal Estate Automobile 
Salesmanship Agriculture 
Story Writing Physical Culture 
Matriculation Fee 35—1,000 ‘Free Tuition Scholar. 
ships” to be granted to first applicants, Apply 


Dept. F., CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio, 


Training School for Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 


Normal 
High School 
Civil Service 
Kuglish 
Drawing 
Law 























course preparatory instruction. Theoretical 
and Practical class work throughout the course, 
Minimum entrance requirements, two years 
High aoe work, For information apply to 
MISS Kk, BURGESS, SUPT., Box 31, Training 
School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 
We give our Complete 
Resident Course by mail. 
Guaranteed to prepare 
for Bar of ANY State. 
LL. B. Degree conferred, 
Endorsed by Bench and 
Bar. 22 Standard Text-books FREE. Faculty of 45 dis- 
tinguished jurists aud lawyers. Catalog free. 
Oklahoma University Law School, 911 Colcord, Oklahoma City, Ohl 
ThomasNormal Training School 
Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship in public schools, One and two year 
courses, 26th year we have been placing graduates in 
paying positions. Dormitories, Strong faculty, heau- 
tiftil location, adequate equipment, lor catalog and 
fullinformation address THE SECRETARY, 
Michigen, Detroit. 2501 West Grand Boulevari, 
Largest ony School for Physical Education in the 
world, Broad and thorough course based upon thirty: 
five years’ ex perience educating and placing teachers. 
Our Appointment Office is More Efficient Than Ever. 
It is at your service. We recommend only such & 
teacher as meets your particular requirements. Save 
time and worry by writing today to 
L. W. SARGENT, 16 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass 
T E Send $3 for Shorthand 
ACHERS —— and 4 Leone. 
Learn by ma Be- 
come a Commercial Teacher in a few month. 
i me »laced in good positions. Write Y 
E. M. Wolf, Mer. CHAFFEE?’S, Oswego, N.Y: 
with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life an 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady wers, 
short hours, promotions on merit. th a= 
No political pull. Thousands of appointment 
yearly. Most thorough preparation 7%. Retur 4 
if not appointed. Full Information and quae 
used by the Civil Service Commission 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. ( 








such a point that any war must become 
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shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 

which a musical training will bring you; and how 

you can obtain this tratning easily and thor- 

cushly in your own home at one-quarter the 
cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 
plishments greatly increases your Own en joy: 
ment of life and the enjoyment of others. It tells of the 
concert career which may be open to you, and how you 
can increase your earning power by giving musical in- 

straction in your spare time. Send for your copy of this 
falvable book today; it is free. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


= vepeintiontand the study of music. By the 
Quinn’s remarkable y aed the 
ve OROTONE (patented) you save three- 
quarters ©, the timeand effort usually re- 
quired for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a complete piece 
within a few lessons, The method is scientific 
and systematic, yet practical and tye It ia en- 
y leading aula ians a of state 
universities.™ Equally etfective for. children or 
adults, beginners or experienced players. 
in spare ime, a agg B= oe nie BE. 
ervwhere >} oma ra . rta. 
ooo yg this month, investige ita Say eoe * 
ow 











setts tion by Writing today for free book 
to Study Music.’ Va 
Warcus Lacius Quinn Conservatory, Box 650 N3, Chicago 








dur Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan is the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FRE IC 
toteachers Whose pupils use one or the other of our 
texthooks, Every teacher who evinces a tine pro- 
fessional spirit, and obtains our Teachers’ Certificate, 
hecomes an expert penman herself, able to demon- 
strate her artskillfully and automatically in her class- 
room, and finds it an easy task to arouse in her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration and 
emulation, Write for our free booklet showing hand- 
writing specimens from first-grade pupils in the 
whools OF Hoquiam, Washington, and tor further 
particulars, 


he A. N. Palmer Co. 


30Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 

120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, form, structure,and writing 
of the Short- Story, taught by Dr, 
J. Berg Esenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott's Magiuzine. 
One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman's Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall's and other maga- 
zines. 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
oy Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ng, Journalism, ete. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 
250-Page Catalogue Free, Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 


Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 











Dr. Esenwein ( 


Please 
































EARN TELEGRAPH 


Morse and Wirelesws—K. R. Accounting (Station 
Agency) tauslit. Bplendi¢ t opportunities. ons 
secured, Marconi Co, takes our wireless plier itirias 
Woownand exclusively occupy two large modern build- 
ngs equipped with K. KR. and Western U wires and 
inplete § WW) Marecni Wireless Sta 
ished 40 years, Investment . # 
dorsed by Railroad, Mareoni and Western Union 
OMeials. Expert pr netient teachers, Low living ex 
penses ;eusily earned if desired. Tuition low. Easy pay 
wents, Correspondence coureesalso, Catalogs FREE 
DODGE’S Telegraph, Railway 
& Wireless Institute 


Doal Street, Valparaiso, Ind, 


Ilinois Training School for Nurses 
FOUNDED 1580 

Accredited by the THhinute State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aininers, Offers a three year course of training to 
WoWen who wish to enter the nursing profession, 
pesctical experience in Cook County hospital, 2200 
beds, Private duty experience, provided in other in- 
titutions, Favorable applicants must meet the re- 
quirements of good health, of age (19-35) of good moral 
character, having had one yearot High School instruc- 
tion or its educational equivale nt, The school catalog 
on blanks will be senton a plication to the Superin= 
ndent of Nurses, 509 Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EARN $2,000 To $10,000 A YEAR 
We will teach you to be a high grade salesmen in eight weeks 
rot aang &ssure you definite propositions from a large num- 

P, reliable firms who will offer you opportunities to earn 
‘$y while you are leatning. No former ex 
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a serious interference with the existence 
of all. The disarmament of a single 
state, Miss Key believes, would only 
mean its voluntarily becoming the. prey 


of a tully-armed one; wholesale refusal | 


of military service would only result in 
a return to armies of mercenaries. ‘The 
attainment of universal peace will be 
hastened, she believes, if all mothers 
will devote themselves not to forbidding 
“playing soldier,’’ nor by depreciating 
the warlike achievements of bygone 
days, which would be unpsychological 
and unhistorical, but by using all their 
powers of inducement in directing mens’ 
wills to the task of altering conditions 
which favor the continuance of wars and 
armaments. ‘The mothers have it in 
their power, in the training of their 
children, to help in awakening the con- 
science and in forming the reason of the 
world. 


“The Public School Class Method for 
the Violin.’’ By Albert G. Mitchell, 
Mus. Doc., Assistant Director of Music, 
Boston Public Schools. Books I and II. 


9% by 124% inches. 47 pages. Paper. 
$1.00 each. Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Book I was the outcome of a year's 


investigation in Europe in teaching the 
violin to classes of children in publie and 
private schools, and of many experi- 
ments in the Boston schools with classes 


of from ten to twenty pupils drawn 
from the sixth grade, who had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the instrument. 


Emphasis is placed upon the mechanics 
of the instrument by employing easily 
memorized exercises in rhythmic form 
for the development of the 





| 


bow hand | 


and arm, and by technical exercises de- | 


signed for the purpose of training the 
left hand. The subject matter is corre- 
lated to the singing lesson wherever 
possible. Graphic illustrations show po- 
sitions clearly. The best possible com- 
mentary upon the method is that after a 
year’s practical test under diverse con- 
ditions, no change in the plan is sug- 
gested for this second edition. Book II 
follows the methods employed jn Book I. 
The fact that it is planned for the public 
schools and not for the studio is kept in 
mind, and the order of presentation ac- 
cords with the courses of study in vocal 
music commonly followed in the public 
schools. 


**A Dog of Flanders. By Louise de 
la Ramee. Large type, illustrated in 
color. $.50 net. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

This is the finest edition of Ouida’s 
exquisite story of Belgian child life. 
No child should miss making the ac- 
quaintanee of Nello and the great dog 
Patrasche, who is not only typical of 
the faithful dogs of the Flemish land, 
but who has the great heart of the no- 
blest of dogkind. It is a beautiful story, 
and true to the land and people of which 
it treats, a people and land toward whom 
the hearts of mankind go out in these 
dark days of loss and trial. 

‘‘Dramatic Reader Series.’’ The three 
following books are included in this 
series. Cloth. Sq. 12mo. Decorative 
covers and colored pictures. Price, each 
45 cents. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 

‘‘Storyland in Play.’’ Book One. By 
Ada M. Skinner, Teacher of First Grade, 
St. Agatha School, New York City. For 
first and second grades. This little book 
embodies stories from fables, folklore, 
and poems chosen for simple outline, 
dramatic spirit, and inherent interest. 
Selected from English, Irish, and Ger- 
man sources, they include among others 
“The Little Girl Who Would not Work 
‘‘Wee , Willie Winkie,”’ Lost--A_ Little 
Shoe,” and ‘‘In the Barnyard.’’ 
a oeehtiy pictures in colors by Mary L. 
Spoor. 


” 


“Stories to Act’’ Book Two. By 
Frances Gillespy Wickes, Teacher of Sec- 
ond Grade, St. Agatha School, New. 
York City. Second grade.  Bristling 
with possibilities, these stories will 
make immediate appeal to the interest 
and play energies of the little actor- 
playwright. Thirty-two in number, half 
play and half narrative, 
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. rite today for  particalars, list of hundr 
from hundreds of our students 
be Ot ening $10¢ 100 to $600 a month. Address nearest off'ce. 
NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Chicago New York San Francisco 








| and Summer School, 
| for free descriptive literature. 


Send address to the Colorado Chautauqua 
Boulder, Colorado 


they cover a} 
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We cover the entire West and Alaska. 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE LARGEST AGENCY WEST OF CHICAGO 


Write immediately for free circular. 


Boise, Idaho. 











Adams 


ae 
Office 


Bureau 


calls, 


‘Teachers, register now for 
school authorities in increasing 


Write, J. Porter Adams, Mgr., 122 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


and next fall vacancies; 
giving us their 


mid-year 
numbers are 





CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gam osieuin"w. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mar. 


Established 1904 


NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


Y. 


White for particulars, 





NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 11 18 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Best positions from the Dakotas to California, 


Well qualified teachers always in demand, 


B. Hanna, A.M., Mor. 


W rite us today. 





CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 


9 Manager. 


1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
No Position, No Fee. 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 252 ith ave, NEW _YoRK 


OLDEST ant BEST KNOWN 


in U. 8. Fetablished 18 


CHAS.W. MULFORD, 


Proprietor 








AGENCY 





Short con- 
tract. FREE 
booklet tells | 


how to apply. 


25th year. | 


and short stories Ex 
Press Reporting Sy ndic ate, 


rience unnecessary; details 


500 St. Louis, Mo 





Manager. 


E. R. Nichols,| WE PUBLISH 


for Catalogue 
» =. 


past Examinations in 20 subjects 
any staite—with answers, Send 
Uniform State Examinations, 


Box S6-2, Rochester, N. Y. 





224S. Mich. Av. 
CHICAGO, Ill 





100 


Every teacher and mother should have rs m 


TEACHERS AGENCY, en ™* Hangor, Maine rene BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 


MAINE 


and 


MEMORY GEMS — CHILDREN | 


Printed on cards that ring 


ORATIONS, 


Original accurate writings for all events, 


true, 


Addresses, Special Papers, Ms 

Delates, ete,, prepared 
individual requirement ’ 
The kind 
one dollar. 


113 East 129 St., New York 





SAYS, 
for 


Five hundred words, 








the 





in his reach, 


Departments 








University 





Old College Bu iiding 


Summer <7. Valparaiso, Ind. 


The University 


is one of the largest in the 
open May 30th and will continue twelve weeks, 
will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may select their work, 
There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following 

Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarten Methods,Commerce, Phono- 
graphy and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, Education, Arta and Sciences, Engineering, 
Manual! Training, Agriculture, Expression, Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Vharmacy,Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 


2 Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 
The Expenses are the Lowest yes 


Room, $26 to $41 per quarter, Catalog will be mailed free 


sath Year Will Open Sept. 19, 1916 





was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense with- 
That such an Institution isa necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the 
beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year, 


The Summer School 


United States, 


Henry B. Brown, President, or Oliver P. Kinsey, Vice-Pres. 


givingto every person the 


The Summer Term will 
During this term 


Architecture. 














Get a Sure Job 


with big pay, steady work, short hours, 
regular vacations, and riupid advance with- 
out “pull.” Thousands of positions are 
open with Uncle Sam. I will prepare 
a short time at small cost. 











‘Sy 


®, 


now 
you in 


This coupon will bring you my big FREE book which tells you all about “Govern: 7 
ment Positions and How to Get Them.” About 300,009 protected nico el are de ionnt 
scribed, The book is yours for the asking. No obligation, Write for it today, . POSITIONS 
: : al 
Here Are Some Jobs You Can Get Write For Big FREE Seees « 
Railway Mail Clerk - $900 -- 1800 Letter Carrier « ~ - $ #00 -~ 1200 Book Today Fa 
nenlgran amet 7" os 1H Lost Office C lork. - a 1380 yes 10 f BE mpaningtions wit be held in your state ey ‘ 
ler’ - - o i os or Jo! 1 ne e b~ : 
Hoaklisaear, “ae 900 -- 2500 Steng'r and Typewriter 840 -- 1800 to pre +A "6, ‘mmo lode atte 4. "sult 4 
day Inspector 2° a 2190 Rural Carrier - - - 700--1200 cient for mont places, Delay will make ; 
w Clerk -- up Inspectresus - - 4 = 900--14 it harder for you. Fin out the coupon o_o 
Isthmian Canal Clerk 1300 == up Messenwer + - = = 480-- 720) and yet your FREE He To 


Se, Wear Sir: 


“sy Name ...cccecccccccccccesveccescsccccnsceccccuce 


ae Address cecccccccccccccccccesscseccceseces 
EARL HOPKINS, 


1140 Marden Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Please mail me FREE, 
~~, and postpaid, your book on Gov- 
“a ernment positions and full 
particulars as to how to 





This Coupon Shows YOU How maf Sea, wetones (ea) 
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Try. Try, 4 
Well Begun is Half Done. 
Am [ Doing Right ? 

A Frown isa Cloud, 
If 1] Deceive, 
God Sees Me. 
Think, 

Do All the Good You Can and Don’t Makea 


Paddle 


CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - - 


with beautiful red and blue ink, 


regret this investment, 
See list below. 


You will never 


Half Set No. 1 ‘ 
Again. 


A Smile is Sunshine, 
Whom Do I Cheat ? 


which gives a 


SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in deve loping their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constant inspiration to them, 
great work we have selécted twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine 
pretty effect of the 
They can be easily read across any schoolroom and children will never tire of them, 
about x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done, 
The entire set of twenty willbe sent postpaid for only 
thirty cents. 
iiundreds of times each year, 


fifty 
The 


Find a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Know It, or Only 
iow Does Yesterday's Work Appear To-day 
How Will To-day’s Work Appear 
One Thing ata Time, 
If 1 Deceive My 
Think Deep, Not Loud. 
Do Right, 


Fuss About It, There isa Right Way. There are M 
Willit Pay ? Wrong Ways, 
Your Own Canoe, Think the Truth, Speak the Truth, Act the 


Truth, 


mottoes 


To aid teachers in this 
White Bristol 
national colors, 
They are 
cords just ready for hanging. 
Fither half set for only 
will pay for themselves 


cents, 


Half No. 2 


Think You Do? 
Pomorra 
and That Well Done 

Teacher, Who is Chit 1? 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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8 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Souvenirs For Your School 


yo doubt every teacher would like a neat, attractive 
and valuable souvenir of their school term, and our 





souvenirs combing these features, 

Today the better grades of Art Printing is done by the 
Color Offset Process, 4s a softness of tone is thus procured 
as in no other process, 

Two years ago we introduced this process on our higher 
priced souvenirs and teachers were quick to realize its ar 
This year by placing an exceptionally large 
both our new designs in 


tistic value, 
order, We are enabled to offer 

Color Offset printing. Ourstyle 5is run in 7 
more elaborate than our No.6, whichis run in 6 colors by 
the same process. The inserts are the same in both designs. 


colors and is 


These souvenirs are 12 page booklets 417x544 inches, tied 
with cord and tassel to mateh, containing yreeting from 
teacher, evolution of the school house, poems aid material 
written and selected for this purpose, as well as the 
material you send us which is name of school (if any) dis- 
trict number, city or village (if any) township, county» 
state, names of pupils, teacher and school board. We will 
arrange these to best suit your Individual order, 











STYLE NO. 5 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO 5 
WITHOUT PHOTO--12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
WITH PHOTO (12 or less $1.15; additional ones 7¢ each 
dienesee Bond Envelopes for Souvenirs, per dozen 5c 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


wide range of interests in which fairy 
tules, stories of animals, winds, and rain 
all havea place. Southern, Hnglish, and 
German folklore are represented, also 
Japanese mythology, and poetry by 
Vennyson and Allingham. Humorous 
pictures in colors by Maud Hunt Squire. 

‘Story Hour Plays.’’ Book Three. 
By Frances Mintz Goman, formerly of 
the Avon Avenue School, Newark, New 
Jersey. For third and fourth grades. 
In these thirty-four stories, chiefly about 
animals and birds, twenty are tales from 
Russia, the Punjab, Malay, and Africa, 
with selections from Lessing, Bidpai, 
and others—each retaining as far as 
possible the atmosphere treated. Swift 
in movement, and to the point, the 
stories are bright and humorous, with 
strong moral lessons--in fact, they are 
of just the right quality for child drama. 
Simple aids to language run through the 
book. Illustrations of much character by 
Clara Powers Wilson. 


*‘The Book of Action Songs and Song 
Dances,’’ ‘‘‘T'he Book of the School Con- 
cert.’’ The Kingsway Series. Paper. 
9%x12%. Ka. 3lpp. 60¢. Evans Bros., 
Ltd., London, Eng. 

The first of these two pamphlets is in- 





OQ: of our new designs is shown with photo of teacher 
and the other without, while both are made suitable 
Withor without plroto, 

If a plolo souveniv is desired, send us your photo and 
we Will make from ib a smal photo to dppear on eaeh 
ouvenT ir atid retin photo sent ts, 

Our photo souvenirs can also be arranged for two and 
three teachers While Withoul photos they ean be aurringed 
lor any sized sehwol, 

Order as any or more souvenirs is pupils? manies itp 
pearing thereon, 

Remittance must accompany order, 

FREE— With each souvenir order will go our gift favor, 
a celluloid bound stamp container, enclosed in celluoid 
case, convenient for vest pocket or hand bay and enables 
you to litve postage stamps at hand while away and also 
couvenient for your desk, A useful novelty, 

If you order from this adyv., we will strive to please you; 
if you desire samples, they are free to teachers, 

Write plain copy, and make every letter leyible, 


tended for kindergarten and primary 
work, for children seven to nine years of 
age. ‘I'he music is exceptionally well 
written and melodious, and the poems 
ure catchy. The second is a school en- 
tertainment book, comprising tableaux, 
recitations, dialogues, songs, drills and 
maypole dances. ‘lhe latter are’ very 
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The University of Chicago 


HOME irosttcicn seine 
STUDY 


tion by correspondence. 

For detailed in- 9 

formation address NL 
24th Year U.of C. (Div. W) Chicago, III, a 
INCREASE YOUR EFFICIENCY 
Every teacher should learn the art of 
expression, public speaking, dramatic 
reading and entertaining, 

WE TEACH 


EKLOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


With our lessons you can teach the chil 
dren to recite, Earn more money and be. 
come popular, Only the best literature 
taught. This is your opportunity if you 
cannot go away to school. Send 4 
cent stamp for sample illustrated recj. 
tation, 


The Merrill School of Expression, Inc, 
1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan, 























Dept. 8, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
In Physical Education 


American College of Physical Education 
(Incorporated) 
Co-Educational 
Tncluding Schoolfor Phygical Directors, and Schoo! 
for Playground Workers. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1916 
Five weeks, June 28 to August 4th 














The Schools are housed in our quarter-of-a-million 
dollar building, provided with large gymnasium, swim 
ming tank, tennis courts, ete. Twoyear Normal Course 
begins Sept. 15, 1916.) Send for our announcement, 





carefully pictured and diagrammed, and | 
explicit directions are given. ‘The songs | 
are well done. 


“The Farmers’ Guide Book.’’ By C. 
S. Palmer, B. L. Paper. 190 pp. $1.00. 
‘he Hammond Press, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘This book is a manual of ready refer- 
ence for the farmer, real or prospective. 
It treats of every subject that can be of 


Address SECRETARY, Chicago, Ill, 


Box 22, 42nd & Grand Blvd, 


STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 

Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conterring 
of Bachelor of Laws—-I.1.. b.—by correspondence. Only law byl 


Degree 
U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving same 
tion, by mail, Over 450 class-room lectures. Faculty of over ® 
Grominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass barex- 
ainination, Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratery sad 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by 








interest to the farmer, from how to buy 





PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 6 
WITHOUT PHOTO--12 or less 85c; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO -12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
Envelopes for above, per dozen 5c 





STYLE NO. 6 


Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, Ohio 





The Universal Encyclopedia 





The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustiated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 514 x 8 inches, 144 inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000. half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leathér title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is anew work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 





| tions tor Farmers’ Wives. 


and not to buy a farm, to the best meth- 
od of keeping bees, and getting rid of 
pests. ‘l'here is an interesting and valu- 
able part devoted to ‘‘Pertinent Ques- 
”” ‘These ques- 
tions concern sanitation and ventilation, 
cooking, lunches to give the children, 
food values, and labor-saving hints. The 
book treats of poultry, rations for lay- 
ing hens, dairying, cow troubles and 
their remedies, milk—-all about it— 
calves, rations for dairy cows, by per 
cents, silos and silage, and hog raising. 
‘There are important facts about Govern- 
ment Labor Bureaus, State Experiment 
Stations, and a very valuable list of Far- 
mers’ Bulletins of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. In the back of the book 
there are sixty pages devoted to tables 
of weights and measures, seed per acre, 
plants per acre, fertilizer ingredients by 
per cents, nutrients in various feeding 
stuffs, and many valuable rules for com- 
putations of areas, volumesand distances. 
The book is a handy encyclopedia of use- 
ful knowledge, and no farmer is too ef- 
ficient to be benefited by it. 





The Secret of Dry Cleaning 


There isn’t any secret at all. It is 
called dry cleaning only because water 
is not used. Gasoline takes the place of 
water and a special preparation is used 
in place of soap because soap will not 
work in gasoline. Otherwise there is 
little difference from any ordinary wash- 
ing operation. 

Such a preparation can be obtained at 
any drug store and any woman can do 
her own dry cleaning at home quite as 
easily as the regular washing. Soap and 
water are injurious to many fabrics, and 
there are others, of course, they will not 
cleanse at all or only partially. Dry 
cleaning is the only satisfactory and 
effective way, and by doing it at home it 
is possible to save a large proportion of 
the professional dry cleaner’s charges 
and to have the article ready for wear 
or use in a short space of time. 

If dry cleaning is properly done there 
is no danger of shrinkage, changing color 
or injuring the fabric. In fact articles 
so cleaned will last longer, keep their 
color and freshness and give immeasur- 
ably longer use. 





“Time is your only asset. Each mo- 
ment is a golden treasure and the way 
you spend it shapes your life.’’ 





Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. §  Ouily insti- 
tution of its kind in the world, Send today for Large 
Uustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill 





Primary Methods 


Readers of the Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans should know about the popular 
aitsuccessful Course in Primary Methods 
which we offer under Dr, A, M. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department, 

We have helped hundreds of teachers se 
cure better positions aud higher salaries, 

250-page Catalogue free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, lite positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
gick leave with pay. | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes, No political pull. Nearly £00,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education suflicient, 
Full information and questiona used by the Civil 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
Teachers Wanted sii" 


should try 
the Civil Service examinations to be held thie spring. 
The positions to be filled pay from #600 to $1,500. 
Why nottake our Civil Service course by mail aud 
secure one of these positions? For ‘Free Tuition 
Scholarship” and full particulars address Dept. &., 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


BE 


Splendid opportunities for School Teachers 
Pleasant work, short hours, all holidays off, 
yearly vacation with pay, good salary, Learn 
at home. Diploma in six months. Catalog tree: 
EDGAR G, ALCORN, Pres, American? ehool 





Dr. Campbell 























of Banking, 452 B. State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture play a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them, We 
show you how, Send for free booklet, valuable infor 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo 
playwright College, Box 278 IL. 8., Chicago 


GOVERNMENT TEACHERS WANTED 


For Indian School Service. Hzamination 6000. 
Prepare now. $72 Monthly. Position permanent. 











Freeliving quarter®. Write OZMENT?S CIVIL 
SERVICE SCHOOL. 27 T. St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—50 TEACHERS 


All or part time. $2.00 Lo $6.00a day. Do not answer 
unless you are or have been a teacher, 


S. M. FUNK, President, Columbia College, Hagerstown, Mé 


7cnT . s ‘ata- 
HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Ca 
logue free, Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, Tex. 


STUDY AT 


Become a lawyer 











big suc: 








Library. 
now, Get * Ww 
books free. nd for them—now. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 361-F, Chicago 
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Learn Music 
At Home! 


Piano Organ Violin Cornet Guitar 
Banjo Mandolin Harp Sight Singing 


Easy Lessons Free! 


No longer need the 


ability to play be shut 

out of your life. Just 
write us a postal today 
for our new Free Book, 


fresh froin the printer. Let 
us tell you how you can easily, 
quickly, thoroughly learn to 
play your favorite musical in- 
strument by note in your own 
home, withoutateacher, by our 
New Improved Home Study 
Method, without paying a 
cent for lessons! Different, 
easierthan private teacherway 
—no tiresome, dry exercises— 
no inconvenience. No trick 
music, no ‘*numbers,"’ yet 
simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for even a mere child, 


200,000 Pupils! 


Since 1898 we have successfully taught over 200,000 people, from 
seven to seventy, 2 all Parts of the world! Hundreds write— 
“Have learned more in one term in my home with your weekly 
lessons than in three terms with private teachers." ‘Everything 
jssothorough and complete."* **The lessons are marvels of sim- 
plicity. My 11-year old boy has nothad the leasttrouble tolearn."* 


Wonderful New Book Free! 


We wantto have ove pupil in each locality at once to help adver- 
tise our wonderful easy system of teaching music. For alimited 
tine, wetherefore offer our marvelous lessons free. Only charge 
is for postage and sheet music which averages 12%4c weekly. Be- 
ginners oradvanced pupils Ne have hundreds of pupils right? 





jure in New Yor, the musical centre of America, who prefer our 
Home Study method in place of best private teacher. Getallthe 
proof, facts, letters from pupils, asxazing free offer and fascinat- 
ing New Book just issued, a// free! Write postaltoday. Address 
225 Filth Avenue, New York 


ANEW BOOK 


U.S, School of Music, Box 23, 





ELIZABETH HARRISON 


When Children Err 


Author “A STUDY OF CHILD NATURE” 
This book discusses the great problem of 
right and wrong punishments—how to remedy 
the faults of children without alienating their 
affections, injuring their self respect or de- 
stroying their courage. It meets a serious need 
of every thoughtful parent and teacher. Price 
$1.10 postpaid. For sale by 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Publishing Department 
Box D 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


University of Virginia Summer School 
JUNE 20th—AUGUST 3rd 
lreparatory, College, Professional and Vocational 
Courses,  Attendanee frome 34 States. iseautiful 
Canpus, Delightful Climate. Tuition 815 for non-Vir- 
ipians, Reduced Fare, Excursions to Washington, 
laray Caverns, Old) Point Comfort, Monticello, ete, 
For illustrated circular apply 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
University, Virginia 



















Do You Like to Draw? 
Cartoonists are well paid 

We Will Not give you any Grand Prize if 

you answer this ad. Nor will we claim 

> tom But 


if you 








re anxious to develop your 
talent witha successful cartoonist, 
se you can make money, se 
copy of this picture with 6 © 
in stamps for PORTFOLIO of car 
toons and SAMPLE LESSON PLATE, 
and let us explain. 
ad The W.L. Evans School of Cartooning, 


EACHERS 


: 
WANTED 


for.8, Government positions, $75.00 A MONTH. 
Autual vacations. Short hours. Thousands of 
‘pointments coming. Hundreds of —appoint- 
weutsevery month, “Pull”? unnecessary. Excellent 
thanees now for teachers. Write immediately for 
{ree list of positions now obtainable, Do not delay. 


MANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. G93, Rochester, N. Y, 


Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
indassist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
wee ane and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
y best doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. 

ds of nurses tealned in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog, Easy terms. State age and ability. Address 


MERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 
TE MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


Meo bles made from your own pen, typewriteror draw- 
a For $l or ©, 0, D., we will send postpaid one No, 1 
Pitting-wurface 4'ox7; Ink and Sponge complete. Suat- 
puction or money back. SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, 
ER CO,, 113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 
(Sees 
BATES Orations and Essays prepared to order, 
nd 100 |. Booklet of 100 Subjects for Debate 
me Subjects for Essays.” Price 10 cents, THE 
ATIONAL BUREAU, P.O, Box 155, Frederiek, Maryland 


NINSRINGS CHARMS 


DALS - 
TOR SCHOOLS CLASSES 
lInsey 








































rp ATS <= 
'INSHIP&CO. MANUFACTURERS 
NB MASONIC TEMPLE Chicago, Ill. 


| If this optimistic statement is correct 
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Antitoxin for Lagrippe 


The lagrippe epidemic has been wide- 
spread and unusually serious in its effects. 
The efforts of the medical profession 
have been mainly devoted to preventing 
the serious complications which are apt 
to result from it, and which have ‘so 
largely increased the death rate. Any 
' remedy or method which can minimize 

the contracting of the disease or serve 

to palliate its course would be welcomed 
as a great benefaction. While the ordi- 
| nary” cold is not considered as lagrippe, 
| still it is stated that most lagrippe is the 
ordinary influenza in character, or a bac- 
| terial affection of the mucous membrane 
of the nose, throat and lungs. We are 
led to mention this by reading a leaflet 
| issued by Dr. G. H. Walker, Medical Di- 
rector of the Teachers’ Casualty Under- 
writers of Lincoln, Nebraska. No con- 
cern could be more vitally interested in 
this question than one which provides 

health insurance, as does the T. C. U. 

An investigation by a committee of the 
| Boston Chamber of Commerce gave an 
opinion that the loss of money due to 
colds, exclusive of that spent for medical 
| treatment, amounted to $21.00 per per- 
son per year. The management of the 
'l. C. U., with a rather definite basis for 
calculation, believe that the teaching 
profession is losing a higher sum per 
capita. To show the prevalence of la- 
grippe among their membership, they 
state they have had as high as thirty-one 
cases reported in one day. Dr. Walker 
states that what is believed to be a very 
satisfactory antitoxin for lagrippe has 
been developed. This is known as bac- 
terin, and it is introduced into the sys- 
tem as are other antitoxins, both for the 
treatment of colds already established 
and as an immunization of those who are 
not then suffering from cold or influenza. 
He states that three or four treatments 
| are ample in either case, and that no ill 
| consequences have been reported as re- 
sulting from the innoculation. 

Colds are contracted not alone by ex- 
posure, but, and most commonly during 
an epidemic, by contagion, the germs 
being carried from one person to another, 
thus introducing the bacteria into the 
| lungs of the susceptible person. Dr. 
Walker states that the bacteria treat- 
ment has been more satisfactory in cases 
of colds already established than in im- 
munization, but both have been success- 
ful, and he ventures to say that at least 











50 per cent of the cases of lagrippe can 
be thus avoided. | 


it is well for teachers to know it. For 
in the communication of the disease the 
schoolroom plays a very important part 
and it may also do much in distributing 
the knowledge that an effective antitoxin 
has been discovered. 





Latta’s Book for Teachers. 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, re- 
vised and enlarged, 9x12 inches 
288 pages and weighs two pounds, 
splendid 
and cut-out pictures 

subjects duringe the year such as 

Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Hiawatha, Christmas, Eskimo, 
Robinson Crusoe, Valentine, Lincoln, Washington, Long- 
i Boys, i 
Soldiers, 
Children, Indians, Negroes, Trees, Flowers, Sewing Card 
Patterns, Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover Drawings, Cal- 
endars and other drawings to color, most of which are s 
different outline 


Contains 398 


Dutch 


Birds, Fish 
Babies, 


Sunbonnet 


fellow, Animals, 
Overall Boys, 


6x9 inches, together with twenty 
and ten different physiology drawings, each 


The book also contains excellent stories for opening excr- 
besides 
memory gems and good advice on school management and 
by over 200,000 


cises and for language purposes 


elementary psychology. Now in use 


teachers, 


The regular price is $1.00, but until May 1, 1916, it 
will be sent postpaid to readers of this advertisement for 
Or it will be sent free with a $4.00 order, or for 
Do not wait—order now. 


50c. 


Sc. Dutch 


25c with a $2.00 order, 
Dutch Girls, 
Rabbits 


_ Blackboard Stencils. 
Flying, 


ae. Birds, aster 
aay |: 


@ Chicks, 
Sunbonnet 
Brownies 

Apple 

Goslings, 


Blossoms, 
Violets, 


Dandelions, 
Blossoms, 


Trees, 
wood 
sabies, 
Roses, Puppies, Mlags. 
Fancy Colored Chalk, 
colors dozen assorted, 15c. 
Other Stencils, 17x22 inches, each 
With 
Feeding 
Five 
Eggs, 


Calendar, Bunnies 
Dutch Baby, Duteh Girl 
Dutch Children Dancing, 
Sunbonnet Baby With 


Baby Going to School. 


sunny, 


Border Stencils, cach 
Boys, 
Tulips, 
Swallows 
Assorted 
Lilies, 
Overall Boys, 
Babies, 
Planting 
Dog- 
Dutch 
Butterflies, Clowns, Brownies, Cut 


tox H, seasonable 


Se. 
Holland Scene, Large Windmill, Faster Lily 
Eggs, 
Geese 
Brownies 
Sunbonnet 





drawings 
for special 


FOR 
TEACHERS 


Revised and Enlarged 
3! $1.00 Postpaid 
( $. LATTA, Ine. 
. Code F lowe 


J. a ? 
a 


ry] 
WEF 
SS : 


Dutch Girls, 





Brownics, 


maps 
84x11 inches, 


350 primary 











Pictures. 
Name any picture, 16x20, each 20c; 5x7, 
each Ic; 3x3%, 2 for Ic. 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, 
each 2c. 
Fifty Popular IHlalf Cent Pictures assorted, 
excellent for language purposes, 1I5e. 
Miscellaneous Helps. 
41 New VDaper Cutting Designs 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards 
Fifty Drawings to Color, assorted 
16 Birds in Colors, with description 
16 Birds to Color, 6x9, like above 
Illustrated Word 
Word Cards to Build 
16 “Three Bears” 
with story 
Alphabet Cards, Figures, ete., 4 in. high, 30c 
16 Landseape Drawings to 15c 
3000 Printed Words to Paste... 
16 Cireus Drawings 
to color, 6x9..15¢} 


name any wanted, 


Sentences....... 
Drawings to Color, 


For additional supplies see September to December, 1915, issues 


of this magazine, 
school supplies. 


J.S.Latta. 


Write for circulars on any particular line of 
‘ A complimentary copy of Latta’s Farm Stories 
sent with orders amounting to 50c or more. 


akon 


Cedar Falls.la. —— Box 











TEKACITIERS 1 


Only 30 Buttons 








A Valuable Booklet 








Teachers who desire to start Agricul- | 
tural classes and to be informed on how | 
to start boys’ and girls’ clubs, contests, | 
displays, and all forms of practical agri- 
cultural work in the schoolroom, should | 
send to the Normal School of Agricul- | 
ture, Rochester, N. Y., for their booklet | 
describing their short course for teachers | 
who desire to do this important work. | 
Hundreds of teachers who desire to be 
of better service to their patrons by 
starting agricultural work have inquired 
where such information could be ob- 
tained. The above mentioned course 
meets the needs of the hundreds of 
teachers of rural and grade schools who 
wish to start this kind of work but have 
no definite idea as to how to go ahead. 
High school teachers also will find the 
course of great benefit. The lessons on 
the How, When, and Where of teaching 
Agriculture tell all that a teacher needs 
to know about teaching the ‘subject in 
all schools and under all circumstances. 
It is generally recognized that whatever 
knowledge a great majority of the boys 
and girls of the open country obtain of 
their environment and of the underlying 
principles of farming, must be obtained 
from the public schools. In view of this 
fact, ten thousand teachers ought to 
send for this booklet. It is free for the 
asking if you mention Nor:inal Instructor- 
Primary Plars. Adv. 








I have never had apolicy. Ihave sim- 
ply tried to do what seemed best each 
day as each day came. —Abraham Lincoln. 








Start 
the school year with a patriotic spirit 
it helps to make better boys and girls. 


Talk this over with your pupils. 





A Flag for Your School 


FRE 


American patriotism should be instilled in 
the minds of every school boy and girl, and the 
American Flag should grace the walls of every 


school room, 


Pry 


Your choice of a heavy silk flag 32x48 inches, 
nNounted ona varnished stall with gilded spear 
head, or a big 5x8 feet Standard U.S, flag 
nade of finest bunting, with IS stars sewed on 
both sides; guaranteed not to fade, 


Either Flag Retails at $4 to $5 


Your children will be glad to sell the buttons, 
We send vou 30 Kmbiematic Flag Buttons, post- 
paid. The children them at 10¢ each, 
Send us the proceeds and specify which flag 
you want; it will be sent immediately pre- 
paid. You are not ont a penny and the child- 
ren are always delighted 
buttons, or lyayve them for their own, 


THE JEFFERIS CO. 


701-5 Union Building, Anderson, Indiana 





sell 


to dispose of the 
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Taught Through 


bad ld 
Reading Story, Song and Play 
By The Lewis Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling 


See page 9 of October number of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, also page 9 of September number and inside back cover 
of the December number. 


G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO. 
4707 St. Lawrence Ave., 


Kor further information address 


Chicago, II. 





Speakers, Dialogues and Hutertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free 


Ames Publishing Company, Deyt. i. Clyde, Ohio. 








School Men—Do You Want 
Summer Vacation Employment ? 


Write us for our proposition. Many school 

superintendents make $500 to $1000 in the 

three months. Your Opportunity Knocks, 
CHAS. SMITH COMPANY 

57 West Lake St., Chicago. 











Teachers Attention! 


Tnecrouse your efficioney by 
Using & DUPLIGRAPH, Kepro 
duced from pencil, pen or ts pa 
writer, Invaluable for makin 
out reading lessons, sent w 

“LU busy work examinution paper 

L_+___-——_ maps, sewing cur ote We 

Mm ohave the best proposition er 

j 1 Our Special 

work will 
dintely, 


100 COPIES 
1 


n” 
TEN MINUTES 


¢ 
4 
ry 
/P > 
« 
7 
| 


made to teucher 
Offer nnd sample 








— conv ites 
| = = Price $10 . 
|| Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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ane ipward 
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BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE . 


9 +4 Prepared Espe:ially for Teachers, by 
Seeley’s Question Book DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of Peda- 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is faroiliur to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘‘foundations of Educatior:,” “A New School Management,” 
etc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teaciier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

The title ‘‘Question Book”’ is in use on several publications. They are a class of books cf which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘Seeley’s’? was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well: known educational writers 
nained above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it hus enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK ‘would bo welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching tudy of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating; methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects, This invaluable feature is feund {n no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. «SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 
— pee gt ge wage J for examinations, etc. fi flaid 4 om 

eeley’s Question Book has 42’) pages, is printed on a fine grade o! paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth. wees ” i "PRICE $1.00. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 
Every Day Plans is a set of handsome flan dooks, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnisa because of the vutied field 
which they must cover, 
, These Plan Books contain such matteras the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting. 
_ They bring to hand the things which require much time and researvh to tind and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, , 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, 
They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which to do. 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material 
A large part of the material is “‘ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something he!p*ul-for every day in the year. 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
eachers have been seeking. 
Music—Nature Study —Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tory—Biographies—Geograph y— Special Day Programs— Poems and [Memory Giems— 
Stories—Heips in Drawing—Calendars and Black d Drawing;s—Busy Work -—-EFtc. 











The Most Attractive and (Volume 1 ......00..000 Autumn Plans 2 Set Complete, 3 Yol- 
Useful Set of Bocks ever< Volume If .... Winter Pi ans Cums in Limp Cloth 
Published for Teachers | Volume #11............... Spring Pians covers $1.00. 








EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 


The Year’s Entertainments !™?ILED_AND ARRANGED BY 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Oceasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Materinl, mide up of Recitatious, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material cun be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the matcrial is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion--thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented, A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in or line would really be needed, for it alms to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 514x814 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. ' PRICE $1.00. 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 














H H Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 
Practical Ss elections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 
It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pleces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geograph 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
precy Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 

Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 

Seat Work that has Proved Successful 

Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written ‘and Oral Work in Language 

Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 

Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

How to Study Pictures Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 

is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher muy go at any time and find 

help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 


PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 











ILED AND EDITED BY ACE B. 5 
The School Year —_— Compiler of ‘‘Practical Seetions ere, 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most eg ape plan. The text is divided into ten 
sections, each representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus **Home’’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—Séptember—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up thisdivision. This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus. 
trations are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, 

_ although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 


256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instractor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


RG” For various other Combination Offers which énclude above books see reverse side, “Gy 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


3 all five books for securing four. 


(postpaid) your choice of these books as 


three books for securing three 
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send to your address, 


rs 


reward for your services. Two books for securing two new subscribe 


SECURE ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER, remit the full $1.25 to us and we will 


SPECIAL. 

















March tx 


“Helps in Geography Teaching’ 

In our February issue we published gp 
article with the above title, prepare 
by a specialist in geography teaching 
from whom we had _ had other valuabjc 
geography articles. This referred esp. 
cially to the value of exhibits in the 
teaching of gecgraphy, and in conne. 
tion with it geve a list of firms fron 
whom exhibits for school purposes coy|; 
be obtained. Our understanding was that 
this list was fully authentic and th 
writer’s attention was called to the ne. 
cessity of having it so, This was clearly 
the writer’s intention, and much cay 
was taken in making up the list 
The sources from which some of th 
information was obtained were in fault, 
and some misunderstandings have. te. 
sulted, which we wish as far as_ po. 
sible to correct. There has evidently 
been a deluge of requests for these ey. 
hibits. One firm has received some 3) 
letters, another reports over eighty, and 
soon. Some of these firms have at some 
time furnished special exhibits for large 
schools under certain conditions; one 
writes that it has supplied a few jn 
its own state, but can not send tkem 
out generally; others say that no exhib. 
its have been sent out. 

The following tirms have written us 
definitely that they do not, furnish the 
exhibits asked for, and request us to 50 
state: 

McLaughlin & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chase & Sanbon, Boston, Mass. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O. 

Knoxville Milling Co., Knoxville, Tenn, 

Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Texas, . 

Landers, Frary & Clarke, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Paterson Silk Mills. 

No further requests should be sent to 
any of the above, and in view of the mis- 
understanding which has occurred we 
would suggest to our readers that until 
the list has been further verified no fur- 
ther requests be sent to any of the firms 
named in the February nuwhber. : 

Another point that has been impressed 
upon us. It was not stated in the article 
that any of the exhibits would be fur- 
nished free, though this would naturally 
be assumed by most of the inquirers. 
In writing for these a large majority 
of the writers forgot that most essential 
matter in asking for favors or in making 
inquiries. No stamps were enclosed for 
reply. This should be done in all such 
cases. One firm reports that of fifty let- 
ters received only eleven enclosed stamps, 
and this firm was one which was en- 
deavoring to send exhibits. Another 
firm sends us a batch of their requests. 
Of eighty-six, forty-six were on post 
cards and but few of the letters contained 
astamp. Teachers should, of all others, 
be aware of the courtesies of business 
correspondence of this character, . and 
should not be careless or neglectful. 

Readers who have written to any of 
these firms ard have not received a re- 
ply will understand why. We regret that 
they or any of the firms mentioned have 
been caused disappointment or incon- 
venience by what was intended to bea 
helpful move in both directions, 


The Dewberry Teachers’, Agency of 
Birmingham, Ala., for the past seven- 
teen years under the management of 
Mr. Richard A. Clayton, has become 
affiliated with the Fisk Teachers’ Agen- 
cies, located in several of the leading 
cities of the United States. Mr. Clay- 
ton will continue in charge. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
creating a Department of Edueation, as 
an executive department, under a Secre- 
tary of Education, appointed as other 
cabinet officers, and with the same salary 
of $12,000. It provides for an assistant 
Secretary at $6,000. All the duties of 
the present Bureau of Education would 
be transferred to the new Department 
Education is one of the largest interests 
of the country, and its representation 1! 
the Cabinet is advocated by many. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial { teacher® 
Write for catalog “ 
riving size and our 
Tree trial offer. 





HEKTOGRAPH MEG, &, 
DUPLICATOR co. 
46 Murray Sty y, City 
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March 1916 


State Commissioner Becomes City 
Superintendent . 


Frank W. Miller, Commissioner of 
gducation for the State of Ohio since 
1911, has been elected Superintendent of 
schools of Dayton, O., to succeed the late 
kdwin J. Brown, who died January 11. 

Mr. Miller is a native of Ohio. He 
was born in Dayton, January 23, 1866. 
He attended the public schools of Day- 
ton as &@ Playmate and schoolmate of 
superintendent Brown. He graduated 
fom the old Central High School in 
1887. He then took a teacher’s course 
inthe Lebanon Normal School in Jeffer- 
sn Township. He entered Dartmouth 
college in 1889, and was graduated in 
1993, with the degree of A. B., being also 
honored by election to Phi Beta Kappa. 
In 1896 he received the degree of A. M. 
fom his Alma Mater. The following 
year he spent at Cornell University, in 
the study of Electrical Engineering. He 
was appointed to the Dayton Schools as 
a teacher in 1893, and in 1897 returned 
from Cornell to his educational work. in 
Dayton. He was Examiner of Teachers 
for Montgomery Co., Ohio, from 1900 to 
196. In 1910 he was elected State Com- 
missioner of Education for a two-year 
tem. When the position became an ap- 
pointive one through the adoption of con- 
stitutional amendments in 1912 he was 
retained in office by Governor Cox. His 
present term has about one year more to 


run. 

Mr. Miller’s appointment is for the 
balance of the present year. ‘At the 
eection next summer, he will be re- 
eected for a four or five year term. 
The salary at present attached to the 
position is $5,000. Mr. Miller has ac- 
cepted the appointment with the proviso 
that he be given time to finish up certain 
matters at Columbus which demand his 
personal attention, and which he believes 
it would not be right for him to leave 
unfinished. 

Superintendent Miller paid full tribute 
tothe worth of his predecessor in the 
Dayton Schools, the late Edwin J. Brown. 
They were life-long friends and associ- 
ates in educational work, and Mr. Miller 
stated that he considered Mr. Brown to 
have been ‘‘one of the strongest men em- 
ployed anywhere in the Ohio Schools,”’ 
and the results that he achieved gave full 
endorsement to this sentiment. He 
stated also that the schools of Dayton 
were everywhere considered exception- 
ally effective, and that to depart radi- 
cally from the present plans would doubt- 
less be seriously detrimental. 

The late Superintendent was also a 
native of Dayton, and spent his entire 
life in the Dayton public schools, as 
student, teacher, and, for the past eight 
years, Superintendent. He was most 
highly regarded everywhere, both per- 
sunally and professionally, and under his 
guidance the schools of Dayton enjoyed 
an enviable reputation for efficiency. He 
had the highest opinion of the talents of 
Superintendent Miller, and some weeks 
before his death recommended to the 
Board of Education that in case of any 
contingency, Mr. Miller be tendered the 
position of Superintendent. 

Mr. Brown enjoyed the sincere affee- 
tion of the entire body of pupils and 
teachers of Dayton. ‘The children of the 
schools have testified to their regard by 
4contribution of $300 in pennies, to be 
used in placing a monument to Mr. Brown 
in the cemetery. 

he Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
congratulates Mr. Miller on his appoint- 
ment, and the people of Dayton on their 
” fortune in finding a man so pecu- 
larly fitted to take up the work of Super- 
Intendent Brown. 





vin Nebraska the question has arisen 
hw er the teacher is responsible for 

the acts of the children during school 
rin A rural school teacher in Buffalo 
ae let some of the smaller children 
seails play while the older ones were 
with a Some matches were mixed up 
af the small children. The result was 
Po and $150 worth of hay burned. ‘he 
nanan of the hay demand payment. The 
teach refuse on the ground that the 
child er was responsible for letting the 
to la out. Can _the teacher be made 
i ad the damage is the question which 
tend _ before the County Superin- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Our February Cover 


In our satisfaction over the beautiful 
cover design of the Iebruary Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, we were blind 
to the technical error the artist com- 
mitted in allewing the flag to touch the 
ground. We are more than pleased that 
our attention has been called ‘to this 
error from several places, indicating as 
it does the teaching which is being given 
in regard to the respect due the flag and 
the alertness of our readers in correct- 
ing our mistakes. We are inclined to 
publish in full one of the letters re- 
ceived, as showing the spirit of the criti- 
cisms made, and also for the teachings 
which it contains. 

Wilmington, N.C., January 28th, 1916 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans is my 
favorite school journal, and I have often said 
that it stands for all that is most progressive 
along the line of school work. Iain still of that 
opinion, but, in the February: issue, you have 
permitted someone to make a most unfortunate 
blunder, My boys have asked me to write you 
regarding it, and it is to keep my promise to 
them that I call your attention to the cover de- 
sign. ‘The boy who is about to raise the flag, 
has his hat on his head, and the flag is lying on 
the ground,—two grievous offenses in the eyes of 
my boys. Just about the worst thing a boy cau 
do, on our school yard, is to stand around while 
the flag is being raised or lowered with his hat 
on; and the boys who handle the flag would be 
disgraced forever were they to fail to remove 
their hats, or be so careless as to let it touch the 
ground, 

Some time ago,I came across a few simple 
rules, compiled by the Sons of Liberty, that have 
been a great help in teaching youthful citizens 
the proper care of, and respect for, their coun- 
try’sflag. Such of them as seemed fundamental 
Iadopted for use in my school, and the sinallest 
boy in.the first grade knows them. They are 
about as follows: 

ist. Boys and men should always take off their 
hats when the flag is being raised or lowered. 

2d. The flag should never touch the ground 
or floor. (Explain why; first, because contact 
with the ground or the floor might soil it; sec- 
ond, because it is a mark of disrespect to throw 
anything on the ground or floor. Sergeant Jas- 
per’s brave deeds add a thrill here.) 

3d. When meeting a procession bearing the 
flag, en and boys should stop, remove their 
hats, and wait until the flag passes by. 

4th. When the flag is at half mast, it should be 
raised to the top ofthe pole before being lowered. 

sth. (This one we added ourselves.) When a 
flag is worn out, or too shabby for further use, it 
should be burned. Never, under any circum- 
stances, should it be used as any ordinary cloth, 

‘Observing these simple rules has made my 
embryo citizens very patriotic, genuine Ameri- 
cans who objected most vigorously to the work of 
your artist on the February cover. If you care to 
pass these ‘Flag Rules” along to other teachers, 
I shall be glad to have you do so, as patriotism 
is a thing we must teach our boys to feel if we 
would have our men possess it, 

Very truly yours, 
Mks. Hettiv KB, FENNELL, 
Principal, Cornelius Harnett School, 


Another rebuke was from the Boy 
Scouts of Adel, Iowa, signed by the 
Scout Master, Assistant Scout Master, 
Patrol Leaders and each member of the 
troop. We are glad to know that this 
organization, also, is being taught the 
respect always due the flag. 

Our natural chagrin over the error is 
somewhat tempered by the fact that it 
has enabled us to emphasize the lessons 
concerning the treatment of the flag 
more forcibly, perhaps, than though the 
drawing had been correct. We certainly 
thank. our readers for their kindly 
criticisms. 


elected Superintendent of the New York 


dition of his health granted him until 
October, at full pay. He received thirty- 
one votes in the Board of Education and 
nine were given blank or against him. 
One vote was cast for William Wirt of 
the Gary schools. Dr. Maxwell is over 
sixty-four years old and at the expiration 
of his term will have reached the age of 
seventy, when, under the rules, he will 
be retired upon a pension. Miss Grace 
C. Strachan was one of the re-elected 
District Superintendents. One candidate 
for re-election as District Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Taylor, was defeated, and he 
had been especially active in the advo- 
cacy of the much discussed Gary plan 





for New York city. 


Mona Lisa 


The Mill 


St. Cecilia 


Do You Know 


These Pictures ? 
Do your pupils know them? 


The Aurora 
The Angelus 
The Horse Fair 
The Gleaners 
Sir Galahad 


Sistine Madonnus 
Feeding Her Birds 
Song of the Lark 
End of Day 

Baby Stuart 


Queen Louise 
Pharaoh’s Horses 


Send 25 cents for 
these 15 and 10 
more, each 5: by 8 





Zi 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


‘The Perry Pictures 


6 


One Cent Each 


for 25 or more. Size 


5% by 8. 





The Aurora 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Size 7 by 9. ‘Two Cents Each for 18 or more. . 
Order NOW for Spring Bird Study. 


CATALOGUE 


svery schoolroom should have it. 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 13, 


of 1600 miniature illustrations and 2 
pictures for 5 two-cent stamps. 








Malden, Mass. 








Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Will be found in our beautiful Heavy Satin Ribbon Book Marks, We are 
offering this year the best {quality of Ribbon in assorted colors and with 
sentiments especially appropriate for close of school, These souvenirs are suitable 
for pupils of all grades, and will meet with the approval of our best teachers, 

Our New Poems—“The Four-Leafed Clover,” ***Good-Bye’ and 
God Speed,” “Sunshine,” and “A Thought of Parting.” 

We put on these above marks, name of your School, County, District Number 
State, Date and Teacher's Name, 

PRICE LIST: Ten large size Ribbon Marks, 4x9 inches with Teacher's name, 
ete., $1.30, additional ones at 10), cents each, Ten small size white Ribbon Marks, 
printed in lavender ink, Size 1!)x9 luches with Teacher's name, etc., 85 cents, 
additional ones, 6 cents each, Ten medium size Ribbon Marks 17,x9 Inches, with 
Teacher's name, etc,, 95 cents, additional ones 7 cents each, 

Pupils names and School-oflicials may be printed on large marks In- 
stead of poem if desired for 25 cents additional on the above price list, 

Send at once 10 cents for two samples, large and medium size Marks, We 
will enclose catalogue which has on it the seven beautiful colors which we furnish 
and paper slips with poems which we print on the ribbons, 


If too late te send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction, 
Sample 17,9 inches and catalog sent free if 2c stamp is @uclosed for postage, 


BROWN @ BROWN, 


Dept. 20” Dansville, N. Y. 








ONCE 
ONLY 


We will send you absolutely free, some useful souvenirs and one 
25 cent tube of this tried-and-proved remedy of 25 years standing 
if you will send us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads 
of families who have pupils in your school and who need a good 
remedy like Kondon’s. 
souvenirs. 
benefit your pupils. 


KONDON 
MFG. CO. 


ONCE 
ONLY 


Free to Teachers 





You will like your 25c tube and: your 
rhe samples we send to the names you send us will 
Write to-day without fail. 


O al D ON 'S Minneapolis, 


ONCE teiaeea Minn.,U.S.A. 





























A-605, 21.60 Solid gold 
$1.00 «Sterling Silver LY 


Medals and Badges 


FOR 
School, College & Music 


Class Ping and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactored by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


EACHERS ! 








We manufacture 
Medals, Class 
Pins, Rings and 
Trophy Cups, 
Special designs, 
FREE on application. . A--310 

















Tins, Molid gold . 
SEND for CATALOG | Stor). sliver out’sr 00 1 Beekman St., New York 
ORDERS filled wane day received Silver 50 Send for Catalogue 
Engraving FREE — wailed parcel post be LS 












pait—delivery guaranters 
CHAS. S. STIFFT, Silver 775 
edal Manufacturer, Plate 
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RINGS-MEDALS-FOBS 


Any one of two colors Enamel 
on date 







Any leners 








William H. Maxwell has just been re- 


City schools for a term of six years, and | 
leave of absence on account of the con- | 





9.103 

eled in one or two colors of best hard enamel, 

Less than 12. 

Sterling Silver, $.60 ca,, $6,00 per doz, 
Rolled gold.- o tee. :. 

10K gold.-+++ 1.75 

14K gold. «+ 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER 


— CLASS PINS — 


462.00. °* 93,00 °° *° 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 814 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. ‘ 





Engraving on Rings free 
CATALOGUE FREE 


C. K. GROUSE Co, 


jorth Attioboro, Mass. Bex It 
yy 4 


EMBLEMS of EVERY 
Class Pins Stithirrion tne 
catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin shown 
here with any letters, numerals, or colora, 
Gilt or Silver Plate We each ; $2.00 per doz, 
UNION EMBLEM CO, :-2Greiner Bidg.,Palmyra,l’a, 


CLASS PIN SALE 






















RINGS - FOBS - MEDALS 


Made to order in any style or material, 
Special designs and estimates free, “1016 
odition’’ catalog mailed free upon request, 
Prices for emblems Illustrated, with any 
three letters and two numerals, and enam- 








12 or more, 


18,00 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


Fifteenth Session—June 20 to July 28. 
Former features retained. 


South, 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Largest, best and cheapest Summer School for Teacher 
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teobie 


New Courses in Library Administration, Home bk 


Arts, Agriculture, Country Life Problems, Latin-American History and Trade Conditios Preparation 


for College, 


Credit toward Degrees. Reduced Railroad Rates, lrile /v m 


FINE MUSIC, LECTURES, VISATURKES, EXCURSIONS. 















I WILL GIVE YOU THIS. 


PENCIL SHARPENER / 
WITHOUT COST 


in exchange for a little service 


This is the You will appreciate the offer I make you in exchange for a little of your time. 
PENCIL The New Era Self-Sharpening Pencil Sharpener will prove a delightful help in the These are 
class-room and a great aid in keeping all the pencils well pointed and always 







ready for use. The Pencil Sharpener is made of metal, strongly constructed the 4 dozen 
and highly nickel plated. It is over 6 inches high and sharpens any kind 
of pencil quickly and easily. The blade is automatically sharpened Johann Faber 
every time it is used,—the blade never gets dull. It makes three . 
grades of points,—fine, medium or coarse. With the New Era Pencils 
THE COUPON 
BRINGS THEM 


SHARPENER 
you get FREE 












Pencil Sharpener the wood shavings do not fall on the desk 
or floor, and the fingers never become soiled. Thousands 
of these Pencil Sharpeners have been sold to offices, 
banks, schools, factories and stores by stationers 
everywhere for $2 each. I offer it to Teachers 
now absolutely free. Read my offer below. 






















Made 














6,793 






of Metal, 
Beautifully TEACHERS 
Nickel sa 
PI Have Accepted This Offer 
ated, The Johann Faber Pencils are well known 
over 6 in- I have made this same offer for sev- —especially the Lafayette No. 477,—the pen- 


eral months. Nearly 7,000 Teachers have cils I want to send you. 


accepted this fine New Era Self-Sharpen- 
ing Pencil Sharpener in exchange for help- 
ing me introduce Johann Faber Pencils. 
All of these Teachers are well pleased. 
The Pencil Sharpener is rendering them 
fine service and helping the pupils to 
have better pencils with which to do bet- 
ter work. My plan makes it so easy, so 
simple, that there is no trouble whatever 
in securing the co-operation of the pupils, 
and there is absolutely no money to be 
paid by the Teacher in order to get this 
regular $2 Pencil Sharpener free. 
Read my liberal offer below. 


ches high. 





They are the smoothest, finest writing, 
™ most pleasing pencils for any purpose. 
S Neither too soft nor too hard, never gritty or 
greasy. The wood is of medium grade which 
sharpens easily with knife or machine, there: 
by preventing the lead from breaking easily. 
They are hexagonal in shape, highly finished 
in golden yellow and capped with a_ brass 
ferrule containing a fine red eraser. These: 
pencils have been used in the commercial 
world for years, —in offices, stores, factories- 
and banks. They sell for 5 cents each every- 
where and are worth the price because they 
last much longer than cheaper pencils. 












You will receive four dozen of 
these pencils if you sign and mail 
the coupon. I will prepay all 












Why,| Make This 


the charges. y) 
i 7) 
/ 
“ 
Os Unusual Offer y 
“PS 
oe oe, . x 18 Gy - 
¢ YS . I have undertaken to introduce the Johann Faber Pencils into the. homes oa ox 
- “tp KON of America and desire the assistance of the school teachers and their pupils. The TN v8 
ler mae Pencils are fully described on this page. Also the Pencil Sharpener which I am_ pre- 7 4A Sere 
yer, = ot N pared to give free to each Teacher. ; Cr 8 se 
tae 6 10 * £0 Ng \ Upon receipt of the Coupon I will send you the Four Dozen Johann Faber Lafayette No. 477 “J hd NS Fo 
54% 99° 4, ~*~ Pencils. With the pencils I will also senda number of Announcement Cards. Give one or , P- SP. Cee’, 
Ye G, hy tig, b, oO >. more pencils to each pupil with one of the cards. The parents-or friends of the #@* Sx Os’ 5 
4 Pin, Ge , Aor Pupils will be glad to buy one of these pencils for 5 cents each, as explained on “2 oo giige® RS oy 
Ye? ty Bere ae Fe, “@, the cards. When the Pencils are sold, send the $2.40, and'I- will send you -O i Sg” FS Sag g 
¥/ G2 O Sofa. F 4 \ _ the New Era Pencil Sharpener, all charges prepaid. Thisis the gift 1 offer to , @ MZ mo Hoyts * s * 
2’ fig Gm ngs ° Nop. Teachers for helping me introduce the finest pencils made in America. 79° on os * YSIS 
Oey UG 3 ! t.7 YO ag ae § CY Ce 
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Make Arbor Day Out-of-Doors Day 


YIATURE-study is an “Attitude,” 
Af a‘‘Meansof Attack,” a ‘‘Cor- 
4 relation,’ and a ‘‘Gateway.”’ 
a These definitions are glean- 
ings from a wide reading of 
nature books for teachers. 
They are inspiring but not very illuminating. 

After reading such authorities, probably 
most teachers are filled with enthusiasm to 
undertake ‘‘real’’ nature-study, to invoke in 
their pupils an interest in the big  out-of- 
doors, to help them to grow up in sympathy 
with rural interests, and ‘‘in tune’’ with their 
nature background. 

But how can this enthusiasm be directed so 
as to be effective? Many teachers are asking 
thisquestion every day. When this zeal finds 
afield for application, some splendid nature- 
study work is accomplished. But oftentimes 
theardor is wasted simply because the teacher 
does not know how to link pedagogy to na- 
ture without making the pedagogy und the 
links so obvious that the nature is artificial. 

Unfortunately such is often the case in the 
celebration of Arbor Day. This day, set aside 
inseveral states for the ‘‘planting, protection 
and preservation of trecs and shrubs,’’ has 
probably witnessed more wasted effort than 
any other special day of the school year. 

“The groves were God’s first temples’’ and 
“What does he plant who plants a tree?’’ ap- 
pear in the readers and magazines 
under the heading of ‘‘Arbor 
Day,” and the conclusion is, that 
it is proper to plant a tree. It 
seems that it is done in the best 
circles, 

So a tree is uprooted from its 
forest home and planted on the 
school grounds, whether the 
grounds need it or not. This is 
seldom done under the supervision 
ofan expert, and even when the 
leacher is competent to direct the 
Work, the proper handling of the 
te and digging of the hole are 
often beyond the strength of the 
children under her. So, from the 
war the tree’s young life is 

blighted.”’ Then, having per- 
formed her duty to the state and 
tree, the routine work is taken 








BY DOROTHY F. COCKS 


up again and the tree is promptly forgotten. 
The tree, for lack of proper pruning and 
watering, slowly pines away and dies. 

I am not discouraging the planting of trees. 
But unless the work is well done, and the care 
of the tree continued, to carry it safely through 
the trying period of ‘‘recovery’’ in its new 
situation, the tree might better be left in the 
home of its forefathers. 

But there is effective work which is within 
the power of every teacher to perform, and 
which will carry out the spirit of the founders 
of Arbor Day. 

Many schools are situated among old trees 
which are remnants of the original forest 
cover of the country. There is no room or 
need to plant trees, but what an opportunity 
to conserve what is already there! The larger 
pupils can prune the dead parts, as far as 
possible, and smaller ones paint chafed spots 
on the trunks. 

Or make Arbor Day the occasion to culmi- 
nate a‘‘Clean Up Week’’on the school grounds. 
On the preceding days rake up and burn all 
rubbish and dried leaves, mow the lawns, cut 
the paths, paint the flag-pole, mend the flag, 
wash the windows, whitewash the place, 
etc., etc. Here is work for boys and girls 
of every size and age. And on Arbor Day 


invite the parents to witness the results. 
Their commendations will bring joy to the 





Ready for Work 


heart of every child who has taken part in 
the work. 

Many schools have hideous blank board 
fences on the grounds which are an eyesore. 
Yet for various reasons they must stay. Why 
not make an effort to conceal the staring ex- 
panse of blistering paint with vines. This 
does not necessitate any expense. Wild vines 
are easily transplanted, for they will grow 
from a small root cutting. Let every child 
bring one vine from his home fence corner or 
stone-wall, and plant it by the school fence. 
If he is allowed to mark it as his own and 
take all the care of it, you need not fear for 
its welfare, 

If preparatory lessons on the tent caterpil- 
lar have been given, Arbor Day may well be 
spent in burning out the tents which infest 
orchard trees or wild cherry shrubs. No bet- 
ter lesson on ‘‘Conservation’’ could be given. 
With it may be given talks on the value of 
orioles and other birds who feed these cater- 
pillars to their nestlings. 

I heard of a city school where a most ef- 
fective Arbor Day was celebrated. The chil- 
dren’s interest was stimulated by a newspaper 
which offered prizes to the pupils who had 
the best window-box gardens. On Arbor Day 
the boxes were brought to the school, judged, 
and the prizes awarded. 

One rural school, whose grounds were ‘so 
covered with towering trees that 
the corners were ‘‘twilighty’’ and 
moist, spent an Arbor Day trans- 
planting all the local species of wild 
ferns to the school yard, so that it 
is a veritable textbook of ferns. 
If your school grounds are too dry 
for ferns, why not make it a ‘‘pre- 
serve’’ for the wild flowers of 
your district? Keep a _ blossom 
calendar, and plan your garden so 
that there is a succession of blooms 
just as there is in the open fields. 

These are only a few of the 
ways to make the next Arbor Day 
one of meaning. If you cannot 
make it a true tree day, at least 
make it a true ‘‘out-of-doors day.’’ 
It is a day for planting: Make sure 
you plant a seed in the heart of 
each child. 
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Primary Agriculture on the Sand-Table 


6< EOGRAPHY is the science of the earth 

as the home of man.’’ Conceived in 
this light, the subject involves a considera- 
tion, first, of those facts of physical environ- 
ment which relate to man, and, second, those 
responses, direct and indirect, which man has 
made in adjusting himself to this environ- 
ment. 

Starting with man as a center, this subject 
seeks to show how physical surroundings have 
conditioned his activities and how, through 
his inventive genius, man has overcome na- 
ture and subordinated her forces to his use. 

This view enables us to establish a definite 
causal relation between industrial, commer- 
cial and political geography, which pertain to 
man and his activities, and physical geogra- 
phy, which deals with his abode. 

In the greater part of his geographical stud- 
ies the pupil is required to visit in’ imagina- 
tion regions of the earth which he has never 
seen. His ability to construct accurate men- 
tal pictures of these distant lands must de- 
pend upon the fund of geographical concepts 
which he has built up through contact with 
his home surroundings. All of his future 
geographical knowledge will be conditioned 
largely by what he has seen in his immediate 
locality. 

A teacher will usually find little difficulty in 
awakening a child’s interest in the economic 
phases of his environment. He is curious to 
know the sources from which come the food he 
eats, his clothing, the material which forms 
his shelter, and the fuel which gives him heat. 

Thus heme geography should be taught 
first. Naturally, farming or agriculture is the 
first occupation to be taken up with the little 


BY LOUISE AMRHEIN 


ones, as it is the source of food supplies and 
much clothing. Many children have gardens 
of their own as an outcome of the ‘‘Home 
Garden Movement,’’ which is being taken up 
by many schools. After the children had told 
about their gardens they were ready to start 
a miniature farm on the sand-table. Under 
the guidance of the teacher the pupils planned 
the farm—the location of house, barn, lane, 
fields, meadow and woods. 

A cardboard house, which belonged to a 
game, was placed some distance from the road. 
The windmill and the framework of the barn 
were constructed by two little boys who used 
their Meccano sets. 

The mother of one of the boys became in- 
terested and helped him place the pulley and 
hay fork, which was used to hoist the hay to 
the loft, a piece of cardboard being used for 
the floor of the loft. The silo was made from 
an empty oyster can, which was covered with 
gray paper. The children examined grains 
of wheat and oats and were told that the baby 
plants were asleep and what was needed to 
awaken them. Then they planted the grain 
and—waited. Great was the excitement when 
the baby plants peeped above the surface of 
the sand. (Glass-sand.) What seemed a source 
of wonder to one child can best be told in his 
own words: ‘‘The blades of grain come up 
and the roots go down, even if the seeds are 
put in upside-down.’’ 

A clothes-pin and black and white paper 
were transformed into a very ‘‘scarey’’ scare 
crow. The fields were separated from the 
lane by a rail-fence, which the boys took 
much pleasure in building, twigs from a tree, 
which had been felled near the school, being 
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The Farm Sand-Table and Implements to be Used on a Farm 





broken into pieces about five or six inches 
long. Turkeys roosted on the rails. At the 
end of the lane was the meadow, where toy 
horses, cows and sheep were grazing. Noy 
the children seemed to appreciate the lines: 
They drive home the cows from the pasture 
Up through the long shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat-tields 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 

Beyond the meadow was a wood, a cool spot 
for the cattle on hot days. Pieces of the schoo 
hedge, which had just been trimmed, were 
used as trees, and gay colored birds, cut from 
an advertising booklet, were placed in the tree. 
tops. We had robins, bob-o-links, blue jays 
and downy woodpeckers. We spoke of how 
the various birds help the farmers. A wind. 
ing brook cut from blue paper found its way 
through the woods, and the children liked to 
think of the cattle going there for a cool drink, 
The farmer lad in the lane, who is returning 
from his labors with a rake over his shoulder, 
was dressed by one of the girls. Near the 
barn was a little maid feeding three fluffy, 
yellow chicks, and in the coop was the old 
mother hen. Grass was planted around the 
house, in the lane, meadow and woods, and 
soon the barren sand was covered with a soft 
velvety carpet of green. 

As no farm is complete without a good watch 
dog, a china one was placed in the front yard. 

Being up-to-date farmers, the young lady 
of the house could be seen starting out for an 
automobile trip. 

When the photograph of the farm repro- 
duced on this page was shown to the children 
and they were asked of what it was a picture, 
almost simultaneously came the answers, “Ou 
farm.”’ 

On the table can be seen various things used 
ona farm, the children constructing them with 
their Meccano sets. The subject of farming 
was correlated with language, spelling and 
arithmetic. 





NEXT MONTH 

The Ter-Centenary of Shakespeare’s death 
occursin Apriland will be observed locally and 
nationally. The Drama League of Americ 
has been very active in planning and suggesting 
suitable celebrations in the form of pageants, 
plays, festivals, etc. Especially are the public 
schools urged to take part in these commem- 
rations to the Great Bard. In the April issue 
we shall publish a charming pageant that i 
troduces many of Shakespeare’s most famous 
characters. This pageant may be adapted for 
use in ungraded schools and may be given by 
schools of one grade, from the fourth to the 
eighth. We take the opportunity here to wry’ 
teachers to share in the observances of tis 
great Ter-Centenary. 

‘‘Mothers’ Day’’ has been taken care of in this 
number. One of the most appealing stor 
ever written for Normal Instructor —Primary 
Plans, a story about ‘‘Mother,’’ for the teacher 
to read aloud or to tell her school, will be found, 
and there is also some very dainty hand work 
provided, 
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How the Schools Can Improve Sanitary Conditions 


BY H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We are publishing a series of articles dealing with the health of school 
children and the community at large which should be of interest to every reader, for the subject 
of Health Conservation is one of the most important of the day, and one that is being widely 


discussed among educators. 


In the January issue we considered *‘The Retarded Child and His 


Health ;’’ in February a most interesting paper was provided on ‘‘The School Visiting Nurse,”’ 
whose work as an adjunct to that of the teacher in school health supervision is becoming rec- 


ognized as of great worth. 
subject of Health. Chief among them are 


In this issue will be found many articles of allied interest on the 
“A Consideration of Open-Window Schoolrooms,’”’ 


page 27, and “What One County Did for the Health of Rural School Children,” page 32. 


The article on this page is along Health lines, for “‘Spring Housecleaning’’ 
In the Teachers’ Exchange columns, on page 64, will be found many help- 


physical well being. 
ful letters relating to the teaching of hygiene. 


as closely related to 


Succeeding issues of this magazine will deal 


with phases of the health of school children not heretofore discussed in its pages. 


= ae T IS customary for the schools 
in Topeka. to co-operate with 
| the Health Department of the 
A city periodically on clean-up 
occasions. More than once 
+ the schools have been closed 
a little aniline on the day when the special 
effort was being made. It has not only been 
the means of rendering the clean-up effort 
on the part of the city more successful than 
it could have been otherwise, but it has em- 
phasized with the children their civic re- 
sponsibility in helping to further the in- 
terests of the community in any way they 
may be able. 

While a good many worthy things have 
been done, two may be selected for mention 
in the brief space available for this article. 
The third grade boys and girls of one of the 
schools organized a Dandelion Club consist- 
ing of eighteen members. They studied the 
dandelion to discover how to attack it to ex- 
terminate it. By the close of the year, when 
they made their report to the superintendent 
of schools, they had dug 22,771 dandelions, 
and their example had been imitated by a 
fifth grade in the building, which had out- 
distanced them in the number of weeds dug. 
The effect of exterminating this large num- 
ber of dandelions by these two clubs was 
very evident in the freedom of the lawns in 
that neighborhood from this objectionable 
weed, 

A more extensive piece of work developed 
in the Grant School, where a Sanitary Com- 
mission was organized. This commission 
consisted of a squad of fourteen boys who 
were fighting germs and dirt. The actual 
tlaning was not done by the members of the 
commission themselves. Rather, they checked 
up the residents of the neighborhood and saw 
that the cleaning was done. For the purpose 
of accomplishing their work, the school dis- 
ttict was divided into five sub-divisions. A 
thief of the Sanitary Commission was ap- 
pointed, and associated with him was an 
assistant. There were twelve others on the 
mmission. Each of the fourteen had a 
‘ection in one of the five sub-divisions of the 
district for which he was responsible. It 
Was his duty to see that the residents had 
thir yards clean and that everything about 
the home presented a spick and span appear- 
aee, The commission notified the people 
what day the wagons would call and haul 
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away the trash without charge. The mem- 
bers of the commission then followed up the 
matter, urged that the cleaning be done and 
that the trash be piled in time for removal. 
Following the visit of the wagons, the 
squad would visit each residence. If the 
yard had been well cleaned, an E was given; 
if only fairly well cleaned, a G; if consider- 
able rubbish was left unremoved, an F; if 
no work had been done, P was the grade. 
When residents were unable to clean their 
yards, the boys offered their services free of 
charge. Some of the residents arranged with 
the boys to do the cleaning regularly, paying 
a small sum for the same. ‘That the people 
responded weil to the efforts of the commis- 
sion is shown by the fact that out of a total 


‘of 361 grades awarded to residents by the 


commission, 265 of them were E grades. 

The following letter sent near the close of 
the school year shows the serious way in 
which the commission went about its work: 


‘TOPEKA, KANSAS, May 26, 1915. 


To the Residents and Property Owners of Grant School 

District : 

The Sanitary Commission of GrantSchool will make 
its last inspection Saturday, May 29, 1915, and hereby 
announces Friday, May 28, as special Clean-up Day. 
J. A, Ramsey, Sanitary Sergeant of the city, will have 
all unburnable articles and small piles of ashes hauled 
away free of charge. Every residence property in the 
district will be graded by us boys. Each squad wishes 
its section to score well and will appreciate your help. 

We thank the people in Grant School District for 
co-operating with us in our efforts to make it the most 
beautiful and sanitary part of the city. 


Joseph Falley, Chief 
Harry Lang, Assistant 
Floyd Hershman | 
Thomas Voiland | 
Chas. Woosley | 
Wm. Siebert 
Rolla Davey ln; ‘ 
Wm. Miller f Dist. No. 2 
oe a Dist. No. 3 
ilbur Kessinger) 7, 
Graydon Barker § Dist. No. 4 
Clyde Marple . / 7; 
Wm. Cochran ; Dist. No. 5 


Dist. No. 1 


Approved: 
J. A. RAMSEY, 
Sanitary Sergeant 


The following dramatization written by 
the pupils in the fifth grade was very effec- 
tive in furthering the efforts of the children. 


Clean-up Day 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Mother, Lillian Lewis. 

Little Girl, Eva May. 

Playmate, Frances Falley. 
Mayor of Topeka, Harold Evans. 
-Doctor, Leonard Williams. 
-Farmer, ‘Elmer McEwen. 


Act I 
(Mother and Little Girl discovered. ) 

Little Girl—Why do we have Clean-up 
Day, mother? 

Mother—Where did you hear of Clean-up 
Day? 

Little Girl—I heard my playmate talking 
about it. 

Mother—You go and tell your playmate to 
come and tell me about it, because I do not 
know what it is. 

Little Girl—Oh! here she comes now. 
(Enter Playmate.) You are just the one we 
are looking for. 

Playmate— What do you want of me? 

Mother—I want to know about Clean-up 
Day. 

Little Girl—You tell mother while I listen. 

Playmate—Clean-up Day is the day when 
everybody cleans up his yard, alley and the 
vacant lots that are near him. 

Mother—Who thought of this? 
good plan. 

Playmate—The Sanitary Club planned it. 

Mother—Why? 

Playmate—To improve our city. 

Little Girl—Let us go and clean our yard 
now. 


It is a 


Act Il 
(Enter Farmer and Mayor.) 

Farmer—This city looks different from 
what it did the last time I was here. I won- 
der what has been done? 

Mayor—Why! Haven’t you 
Clean-up Day? 

Farmer— Yes, but I never expected to see 
the city look so nice. It looks a hundred 
times better. What do you hope to accom- 
plish? 


heard of 


Mayor-—We want to have a better-looking 
city, healthier people, and not so many 
accidents, 


Farmer—This is an idea! The farmers 
should follow it up in the country. Here 
comes our friend, the doctor. (Enter Doctor. ) 

Doctor—Hello, Mr. Farmer! How do you 
like the appearance of our city this morning ? 

Farmer—I was just talk‘ng to the ‘Mayor 
about it, and he said it was the result of 
Clean-up Day. 

Doctor—I do not think there will be so 
much sickness now, because the flies and 
mosquitoes have been killed or driven away. 

Farmer—Do flies and mosquitoes carry 
disease germs? 

Doctor—Yes, millions of them 

Mayor—You farmers can come to town 
often because the flies will not bother your 
horses. 

Farmer—Business will pick up now for 
you, I am sure. 





The New York City Health Department, 
during the ‘‘grip season,’’ posted these 
rhymed warnings: 

Breathe fresh air, it makes you grow 
And gives your cheeks a healthful glow, 


Cover up each cough and sneeze, 
If you don’t you’ll spread disease. 
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The Fourth Grade Reading Class 


Low Two Standards are Being Successfully Used in the Same Class in the Practice School of New Paltz Normal 


SHEN you look over your upper 
| primary classes and find sev- 
eral children who lead and 
others who merely imitate, 
what do you do? Where be- 
tween these two do you strike 
your average? Do you take your stand with 
the few infant prodigies and struggle im- 
patiently with the dullards, by coaxing, 
driving, encouraging and helping individ- 
ually, in fact by using every known device 
to bring the dull child up to the average of 
the other children; or do you humbly cast 
your lot with the slower ones and plan profit- 
able ways of keeping the exceptional children 
interested and at work? The latter is the 
general method used in the practice school of 
New Paltz Normal, but in actual practice it 
amounts to establishing two standards: one 
for the slower children and one for a special 
honor section, to which certain children are 
assigned after satisfactory daily tests. 

HOW TWO SECTIONS ARI TAUGHT AT 
ONCKH 


Following is the program of the daily 








lesson: 

I. Preparation. | Both sections 

II. Word Study. of the class 

Il, Word Drill. | work together 

IV. Study of the Title. | here. 

V. Reseatingof the class according to abil- 

ity; the special honor section occupies 
a special row of seats. 

VI. Starting work of regular class by giv- 
ing’ two or three sentences for study. 
Starting work of special class. 

Study by regular class (silent study by 
special section). 

(a) By sentences. 

(b) By paragraphs. 

IX. Testing of the regular class for en- 

trance into the special class. 

X. Special class (regular class listens in 

order to criticize). 

(a) Three introductory 
are asked each child. 

(b) Children read, 

(c) Children are criticized by 
teacher and pupils, and told how 
to improve. 

After the preparation, which, of course, con- 
sists of a few well-chosen questions designed 
so to arouse the children’s interest and curi- 
osity that they will want to read, a unique 
word study follows. In this there is less de- 
pendence placed on phonics and diacritical 
marks than is usual in some schools, because 
it has been felt that recognition of words or 
parts of words from the context and from 
past memory and acquaintance, or from their 
likeness to other known words, means more 
than many lists of words marked in the usual 
way. Indeed, experience has shown that 


VI. 
VIN. 


questions 


many times, after the most careful teaching 
of words by syllables and by phonics, chil- 
dren fail to recognize these same words when 






. 
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they chance upon them, and fail to recognize 
them as wholes. Hence, words with the ex- 
ception of proper names new to the vocabu- 
lary of the children are placed on the board 
as wholes with only the accents marked. 
When each word is placed on the board the 
teacher is prepared with an explanatory sen- 
tence containing a blank for the word. For 
instance, with the word ‘‘mysteriously, ’’ the 
teacher will say, while pointing to the word, 
‘‘He disappeared in a way no one could un- 
derstand, or —~——--.’”’ 

Thus through the context and that part of 
the word which is familiar, she teaches the 
new word. This method is not used, how- 
ever, unless the word can not be easily 
worked out phonetically, or through com- 
parison with known words. To be sure, dia- 
critical marking may be resorted to, but only 
as a last resource. One child pronounces a 
new word very distinctly and then the class 
pronounces it in concert. 

After this list has been studied in this 
way, some good device for word drill is fol- 
lowed. For instance, during the concert pro- 
nunciation of the words, the teacher listens 
for the child who seems to lead. Then she 
asks this leader to remain silent and _ listen, 
in order to select the child who is then pro- 
nouncing best; and the second leader, in 
turn, selects another, ete. If this ‘‘game’’ 
is continued long enough, there will be left 
only the three or four poorest readers who 
need individual attention. Another good de- 
vice is the following: The teacher says, 
‘John may pronounce the words as rapidly 
as he can while Mary and Jane see who can 
find them the faster.’’ Of course, John, 
whom the clever teacher knows is an excep- 
tionally poor reader, imagines that Mary and 
Jane are having to work very hard, whereas 
he himself is the one who derives most good 
from the drill. After a little practice, the 
three children choose others to follow, and 
the ‘‘game’’ continues. 

After the word drill there is a little dis- 


‘ cussion about the meaning of the title, if the 


reading lesson is in prose; and the five or 
six best readers proudly take their seats in 
the row reserved for the honor section. The 
regular class is set to work by being given 
one or two sentences to study through for the 
thought. The teacher then assigns to each 
member of the honor section for silent study 
a portion of the lesson which follows at the 
end of that portion planned to be read by the 
regular section on that day; but requires 
that these children must first read up to their 
assignment. If, for instance, the regular 
section reads one page on Monday, the special 
section may read two pages. On Tuesday 
the regular class will begin where the special 
class ended on Monday; but they, in the 
meantime, will have learned the connections 
through having heard the special class read 
it at the end of the lesson Monday. The 
regular class, by this double standard idea, 





will have covered less ground, perhaps, but 
far more thoroughly than by the sing le stand. 
ard idea. The special section then will study 
a portion of the reading not assigned to the 
others, and will work without any help from 
the teacher at that time. Furthermore, they 
will prepare themselves to answer satisfac. 
torily three questions: first one designed to 
discover whether they have studied intellj. 
gently and understand what they have read: 
secondly, whether tney have noted chances 
for expressive reading, and, thirdly, whether 
they know what fault they are trying: to over- 
come. 

The teacher, in the meanwhile, proceeds 
with the regular class. She asks questions 
in order to help the children study intelli. 
gently, to appreciate and to feel; and 
tells them to look into their reading books 
for answers to these questions. After study- 
ing, thus directed by the teacher’s question- 
ing, they answer by reading the sentences, 
Kach sentence is worked out in this way and 
then read. If Henry makes a mistake in 
anything except interpretation, James is 
never allowed to re-read in a meaningless 
fashion for Henry; but Henry himself must 
re-read, correcting his own mistake. After 
a section has been studied by sentences, it is 
silently reviewed in order to apply the criti- 
cisms made by the teacher to those who have 
read by sentences. Then some member of 
the regular class is tested for entrance to the 
special class. But before he reads he is asked 
what fault he is trying to overcome (for he 
has been told this at some previous time), 
and his reading must show that he has made 
use of the criticisms given, and that he is 
able to read a portion at sight. If he meets 
these tests, he proudly enters the special 
class. If his reading does not warrant this, 
he is encouraged to try again. 

Oral reproduction is largely omitted from 
the reading class on the ground that it be- 
longs to the language class and not in the 
reading class, except, of course, in the case 
of silent reading. If achild studies intelli- 
gently, he must understand all questions 
asked; and reproduction should come after 
silent reading, but not after oral reading. 
Questions for thought-getting, and to help 
the child appreciate and feel, should come b- 
fore a child reads; and good oral reading in 
itself is a reproduction of the thought. The 
oral reading then is the ultimate test of the 
child’s ability. 

The special class next takes up the work. 
The members of the regular class close bocks 
and form a polite audience ready to criticize. 
If the three preliminary questions on the 
content and interpretation of the work as- 
signed for silent study are satisfactorily a" 
swered, then the children come to the front 
and read. Then the whole class is asked 
judge: 

1. Whether they have read smoothly. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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The Story of Little Elsa of Holland 


TTLE Dutch Elsa lives in the 
‘‘Land of Windmills,’’ as brave 
little Holland is called. Every- 
where you see great windmills 
A busy at their work pumping 
the water into and out of the 
“i aniieing the land, grinding the corn, 
sawing wood and beating hemp. The Dutch 
work steadily, and they make the smallest 
breeze work for them also. Don’t you always 
think of windmills when you think of Hol- 
land? They seem to be a part of every Dutch 
picture. 

The country is so low that it is called Hol- 
land from the words ‘‘hollow’”’ and ‘‘land.”’ 
“Nether”? means low, too, and so another 
name for the country is Nether- 
lands. Much of Holland lies be- 
low the level of the sea. The 
Dutch have fought the sea so 





VIRGINIA BAKER 
Allegretty 


BY JEAN HALIFAX 


enjoy very much. On each of the blue and 
white Delft tiles is a picture which tells some 
Bible story. Brass candlesticks and pipes 
stand on the big mantel. The Dutch are 
fond of smoking, and Elsa’s father has a 
great many pipes, some only clay, but others 
mounted in silver and gold. 

The little red bricks of the floor shine like 
glass. It is one of Elsa’s tasks to wax and 
polish the floor bricks every day. 

There is a motto painted over the front 
doorway: Buiten Zorg. It means, ‘‘Without 
a Care.’’ The Dutch are the happiest and 
most contented people you could imagine. 

This litthe Dutch family are very happy. 
You will enjoy a visit to Elsa very much. She 


Elsa of Holland 


KATHERINE M. LINTON 


will show you the little pond in the garden 
on which the toy ducks and fish are floating. 
Such fun as it is to wind up the clockwork 
inside these toys and watch them move about! 
They act as if they were alive. 

Elsa tells you that in the gardens owned by 
rich people you will find quaint figures too— 
a queer old Turk, perhaps, who nods his head 
when you wind him up. The grown people 
like these things just as much as the children 
do, and put them in their gardens even when 
there are no children in their family. 

There are many other things that look odd 
tous. ‘Water for roads, and boats for wag- 
ons, and dogs for horses,’’ said one little 
American boy when he went around Holland. 
The canals are the thoroughfares 
to ‘market and the boats carry 
the produce; and we see little 
vegetable and milk carts drawn 
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— fond of tulips that you will find 

me. them in every garden. Neigh- 

bors enjoy a friendly ‘rivalry 

[==q over the flowers, and each one 

— tries to produce some new varicty 
2 of color, or the largest tulip. 


father does not 
just for pleasure. 
He sends the 


But Elsa’s 
raise tulips 
It is his business. 
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bulbs to the big markets st Holland, and 
to other countries, too. And his tulips are so 
big and so gay that he has made a ‘‘tidy 
sum,’’ as he will tell you, enough to make the 
family very comfortable, and they are grow- 
ing richer every year. 

Elsa can tell you all about the famous tulip 
‘‘craze,’’ for her father has told it to her 
many times: 

‘About three hundred years ago, just after 
the tulip, then a rare flower, had been brought 
to Holland, it became the fashion to raise 
tulips, which sold for large sums at that time. 
People grew wild over the bright flowers, rich 
and poor alike. Everybody bought and sold,and 
thought and talked only tulips, tulips, tulips. 
One bulb sold for five thousand dollars. Each 
man tried to get the choicest and most beau- 
tiful variety he could. Men sold their homes 
and lands to buy tulips to sell again for a 
higher sum. Think of selling your house and 
all you had in the world for a single flower! 
It was a ‘‘craze,’’ indeed. 

At last the Government put a stop to such 
foolishness, and so the price of tulips went 
down atonce. The Dutch still love the flower 
hut in a more sensible way. All over Hol- 
land you will find miles and miles of tulips, 
hyacinths and other bulb plants, as you would 
find wheat fields at home. 

Elsa will show you her father’s pet variety, 
a black tulip with a tiny red tip on each petal. 
He is trying to get a pure black blossom. If 
he can only turn his tulip entirely black it 
will be such a new kind that he can sell the 
bulbs for wonderful prices, and it will mean 
a fortune for them all. 

Baby Beth is ‘‘sweet as a rose,’’? you have 
heard your mother say. What do you think 
Elsa considers her greatest compliment? One 


day the rich Mynheer who owns the finest 
house in the city came out to the tulip gar- 
dens, and he called pink-cheeked Elsa a ‘‘lit- 
tle pink tulip.’’? You may like a pink rose 
but Elsa admires the pink tulip more. 

Elsa can talk with you in English, for Eng- 
lish, French and German are taught in the 
schools. Little Dutch girls and boys can give 
you a hint in this respect, for if a little Ameri- 
can girl was visiting in Holland, she probably 
could speak only English. The children in 
many lands can talk with you in three or four 
languages. You may take up some language 
when you are in the high school, but these 
little friends of yours in Holland have been 
able to talk ever since they were six or seven 
years old in more than one tongue. You envy 
the ease with which she talks with you, and 
you determine that when you go back home 
you'll study hard till you can talk in some 
language other than your own, even if that 
is the best of all. 

Holland is so small that one can go to all of 
the principal cities in a few days. KElsa and 
some of her family will take you to Leyden, 
one of the oldest cities. ‘‘That is where your 
Pilgrim Fathers lived many years before they 
went to your America,”’ Elsa tells you. 

You will enjoy several hours at Schevenin- 
gen, the largest fishing town in Holland and 
a great sea-side resort. Such funny, big’ bas- 
ket chairs as you find on the beach, and what 
a good time you will have building canal sand 
dikes in the sand as the Dutch children do! 

You will visit the old town of Delft, where, 
long ago, the famous blue and white Delft 
ware was made. You will buy some souvenirs 
to take home to your friends, of the Delft 
that is made now. It is pretty but it is not 
valuable like the old-time Delft. 
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It was from Delftshaven that the Pilgrims 
started for America, but because of a heayy 
storm they had to put into Plymouth, England. 

Of course Elsa will want you to see her 
beloved capital, The Hague. After a ride 
through the fine boulevards you take the 
steam-tram to the Huis ten Bosch, the Dutch 
for the ‘‘House in the Wood.’’ There are few 
forests in Holland, and so this one is much 
prized. The House in the Wood is one of 
the royal palaces, and Queen Wilhelmina’s 
favorite. 

You will visit other cities, and enjoy them 
all, but you must hurry back to Elsa’s home 
town for the Kermis, or big: fair. You will 
see more kinds of cake there than you eyer 
dreamed of. But they are all interesting, 
Elsa will want you to eat an ellekoek with her, 
She will buy a yard of this cake—for it is like 
a ribbon—then she will take one end of it in 
her mouth, and you the other in yours, and 
you both eat until you meet, and then comes 
akiss! You must not touch the ribbon with 
your hands, and be sure not to let it break. 
There are many other kinds of cake at the 
Kermis, but you think that this is surely the 
oddest. Elsa tells you that your word ‘‘cuoky” 
is her Dutch koek. The Dutch settlers in 
Manhattan handed it down to you. 

You see a strange sign on one of the streets 
of Elsa’s home town. It says ‘‘Water and 
Fire to Sell.”’ ‘‘What a queer thing!’ you 
exclaim. ‘‘That’s for poor people,’’ Elsa ex- 
plains, ‘‘who can’t afford to keep a fire all day 
in their homes. They buy boiling water and 
a piece of red-hot peat, and cook their dinner 
quickly.”’ 

As you walk along the canal banks on the 
way home, you find that you can look down 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Attractive souvenirs may be made from the pattern of the wavden shoes. 


for each tulip and paste one partially back of the other, as shown in illustration. 
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Hand Work to Accompany Lessons on Holland 


Cut from brown paper and tie with Delft blue cord. 


Cut slit in flower-pot and insert end of stalk. 














b tc Sarg rg ; or | These souvenirs may 
e pinned to the dress of the guests who come in to listen to a ‘‘Holland Program.’’ Cut the tulip and flower-pot from the patterns. Cut six petals 
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Dutch Cut-Outs Made into Built-Up Pictures 
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Built-Up Stories with Picture Cut-Outs 


BY MABEL BROWNING SOPER, Director of Art, State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


Reprinted from Primary Plans, November, 1913, 

for the benefit of teachers who have not had the oppor- 

tunity of seeing former articles on Picture Cut-Outs. 
(See pages 18 and 19) 

NE DAY the thought came to 
me: Why not teach children 
to build up stories with pic- 
tures? The forms that appear 
in a picture are like words in 

S asentence. Letters are put 
together to make words; and words are put 
together, according to established laws of 
construction and composition, to make sen- 
tences. In the same sense, the elements in 

a picture which tells a story or makes a pat- 
tern are put together, according to laws of 
composition and design. These laws may be 
learned and used as well as laws which gov- 
ern English expression. 

So, with the assistance of one of our 
teachers in the practice school connected with 
our normal school, I started a class of chil- 
dren in the play of building stories with 
given picture forms. The children have 
found great delight in doing this; and there 
can be no better reward given for good effort 
in any subject than to say to a child, ‘‘You 
may take out your cut-outs and build a pic- 
ture;’’ or, ‘‘You may come to the box of cut- 
outs on the desk and find forms for a picture 
to illustrate the story just told you.”’ 

Although this form of work was planned 
for the little children in the first three 
grades, we find that older children enjoy it 
and that it is capable of artistic development, 
which leads to appreciation of pictures and 
of art. 

We had to teach the children to use the 
material. There is no seat-work which does 
not have to be carefully taught before it can 
be profitably used as such. It is not neces- 
sary that children should know very much 
about the technicalities of picture-composi- 
tion, but we, as teachers, must understand 
something of them before we can direct. the 
work of children. 


PICTURE COMPOSITION 


We have not thought of pictures as ex- 
amples of ‘‘space-art’’ but really, in the first 
analysis, that is what they are. We have 
the ‘‘enclosed space,’’ usually a rectangle in 
shape, and enclosed by frame lines or mar- 
gins. This space is divided into ‘‘fore- 
ground’’ and ‘‘background.’’ The former 
represents the horizontal plane upon which 
objects rest; the latter, the vertical plane 
against which they are seen. 

If the picture represents a scene out-of- 
doors, which is the usual setting for chil- 
dren’s stories, the ‘‘background’’ is the sky 
and the‘‘foreground’’ is the’ ground. Be- 
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sides these two large divisions, a third is 
often added, called the ‘‘distance;’’ this 
represents a vertical plane rising from the 
distant limit of the foreground and standing 
up against the sky as a mass of distant trees 
in a landscape. 

Still ether divisions of the ground may 





be made by the introduction of a hill, road, 
path, river, pond, etc. These should be 
drawn in such a manner that the spaces 
make attractive and interesting shapes. 

Besides the enclosing space and its di- 
visions, we also have the ‘‘objects of inter- 
est,’’ which may be any elements that tell 
the story or add to the interest of the pic- 
ture, such as trees, animals, people, etc. 
The pleasing placing of these objects within 
the enclosed space and consideration of the 
spaces around them form an important ele- 
ment of picture-composition. We must avoid 
equal divisions of spaces and small objects 
surrounded by large spaces, 

The simple elements of the composition 
of pictures are, therefore: (1) The division 
of the large space or area; (2) The placing 
of the interest; (3) The filling of the area 
with pattern; that is, the using of all the 
space within the frame. 

The appearance of distance is given by 
relative sizes of objects and their position 
within the space. We should know that all 
objects which go back in the picture are rel- 
atively smaller than those in front; and that 
they are also placed higher up in the picture. 

Pictures may be made by simply outlining 
the shapes and spaces but another element 
should be added, that of ‘‘color tones.’’ 
These color tones should be flat and even, so 
that the pictures when finished should be done 
in the style called ‘‘outline and flat-tone 
drawing.’ 

It is not necessary that any variation of 
tone should be given beside that furnished 
by the colors themselves. Sometimes, how- 
ever, objects nearer muy be represented by 
brighter and stronger tones, and those farther 
away by duller and lighter tones. 

In teaching children, therefore, to build 
up pictures, we must help them to place the 
object; frame it with a frame line, in order 
to place it within a space; divide the space 
in the frame into different divisions, which 
may represent sky, ground, and so on, and 
fill the spaces thus made with appropriate 
color tones. After they have had this prac- 
tice for a few lessons they should be allowed 
to create their own pictures. 

Before beginning the lessons in building 
pictures, it will be necessary, to prepare the 
cut-outs and to give preliminary practice in 
the use of them. It may be necessary also, 
to give practice in the proper use of crayons 
if the children have not been taught this in 
other forms of drawing. 


HOW TO USE THE CUT-OUTS 

Place the sheet of illustrations over a piece 
of carbon transfer paper, with the carbon 
side next to cardboard, tag-stock or stencil 
paper. Trace with a sharp pencil over the 
illustrated forms, leaving an impression on 
the cardboard. Outline carefully the impres- 
sions left on the cardboard and then cut out 
on the outline, being careful to cut inside the 
line rather than outside it. Duplicate the 
forms by repeating the above. If made of 


stencil paper or good cardboard, the cut-outs 
will last a long time. 

If children have been taught to cut to 
line, they may prepare their own. 

To use the cut-out place it on the drawing 
paper. Hold it firmly in place with one hand 
and mark around the edge against the card. 
board with a sharp, hard pencil held in q 
vertical position. If the cut-out should move 
while drawing, try to replace it correctly on 
the lines already drawn before proceeding 
in order not to change the shape. 

Coloring the Dutch Pictures 
(See page 21) 

In coloring the outline pictures furnished 
this month with the Dutch cut-outs, the fol- 
lowing directions may be of service. 

Use the crayons with a chiseled, flat end 
to make broad smooth lines. For the areas 
which represent sky, ground and water, a 
horizontal stroke should be used ; for distant 


-houses or trees a vertical stroke; for upright 


elements in the picture, such as sails of the 
boat, people, etc., either a slanting or a ver- 
tical stroke. A flat, even tone of closely re. 
lated values gives the most pleasing’ results, 

If water color paints are used, the flat, 
delicate washes are also the best. 

The effect of distance is given by color- 
ing’ the objects in the foreground so that they 
are in contrast to the colors of the back- 
vround, that is, if the distant sky and ground 
are light and dull, the figures are brought 
forward by coloring them darker and 
brighter. In the same way, figures which 
are light in color are brought out against a 
darker sky and distance. Too great contrasts 
and too much variety in color should be 
avoided. 

The following rules for coloring may be 
helpful. 

Dull colors for distant objects. 

Darker and brighter colors for 
objects. 

The same value and brightness for differ- 
ent colors in the same object. Bright colors 
in small areas only. 

Less attractive (duller) colors in large 
areas. 

Colors which produce decorative effects 
rather than realistic may be used, such 4 
orange with black and white, or two tones of 
green with black, etc. 

Complementary colors used together pro- 
duce dull effects, as green over orange-red, 
ete. 

The letters in the pictures given in outline 
to be colored indicate a possible combination 
of colors, as: 

Bl—Blue. 

D Bl—Dark Blue. 

G—Green (over orange-red or over brown). 

Br—Brown. 

R—Red. 

D R—Dark Red. 

D O—-Dark Orange. 

V—Violet. 

W—wWhite, 
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The Singing in the Village School 


BY SARAH M. HOWLAND, Assistant Supervisor of Music, State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


"@FTER the children have begun 
to be interested in:musie and 
have learned a few devices to 
make the ordinary song more 
pleasing, and have become 
acquainted with a few good 





‘gongs to cheer the home circle, it is well to 


begin sight reading, but in a far different 
way from that in which it is usually attacked 
in the public schools of the city. 

First, talk the matter over seriously with 
the boys and girls and convince them that if 
they ever expect to be able to read music in- 
dependently they must learn to read music at 
sight without the aid of any instrument. Tell 
them that unless they learn to do this, the 
truest joys of music will be forever closed to 
them except through second-hand acquain- 
tance. Then take a scale song such as the 
following: 


_——— —— . 
Aye 4 : ‘ . -—-—~» @ @ ® fae 
a 

Jack and Jill went up the hill To get a pail of wa-ter, 

322i 5232 = SF reese 

So ee eens ee nieve SO ae tee ase 


e 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, And Jill came tumb- 
{ling after. 


Teach this first as a rote song and then 
ask the children to sing it with new names, 
viz, do, do, re, re, mi, mi, fa, fa, sol, sol, la, 
la, ti, do; do, do, ti, ti, la, la, sol, sol, fa, fa, 
m, mi, re, do, Then draw a picture of the 
song as written on the staff in several differ- 
ent keys and ask them to sing it with the same 
syllables but starting at the different pitches 
indicated. In this way you can show that do 
is movable and prevent a serious difficulty 
that arises when children learn to read every- 
thing in terms of the key of C. 

Finally place the scale on the board in the 
key of G, thus: 


VE ——— es a 
& am mind - = 
6 -— = = a a |} es 


Do ti la sol fa mi re do 





Have the children notice the sharp on the 
fifth line and upper do in the space just above 
it, and show them how to count down until 
they find lowerdo. Then teach them that both 
do’s are G’s, and show them how A always 
comes after G, that we have five lines and 
four spaces and that one A is in the second 


space, From A one counts forward with a 

- $ oa a mms —e eo na on mie 
2 — e Cc - oe | 
A BC$éoODEFG A G F,ete 


letter of the alphabet, naming every line and 
space until G is reached, when it is necessary 
tobegin again. Similarly, one counts back- 
ward from A until another A is reached, thus: 
G, F, E, D, C, B, A. If we teach the staff in 
this way we may avoid serious trouble which 
many of us find when the children have learned 
their lines and spaces by the old method of 
teaching that the four spaces spell the word 


THE SECOND OF SEVERAL ARTICLES 


“‘face,’’ viz., that they sometimes incorrectly 
read in terms of all spaces or all lines, thus: 


$3 _ = 


Do re mi fa sol 


) 


Incorrect 


Next show the children that in the exercise 
the sharp is on F, for the enclosed space of the 
symbol passes through the fifth line which is 
F. The do is always on the half step higher 
than the last sharp. 

Now place on the board beside the first ex- 
ercise the upper line of ‘‘America’’ in the key 
of G, thus: 

fe eerie rl eerie 


Do do re ti do re mi mi fa mi re do re do ti do, ete. 


Have the children work out the syllable 
names and write each under its proper note 
by comparing this with the G seale. After 
this has been done have them sing it through 
with the syllable names. Similarly place on 
the board in the key of G ‘Old Folks at 
Home.’’ After using this in the same way 
as you have used ‘‘America’’ take it up by 
phrases in order to teach intervals, thus: (The 
bars under notes indicate the intervals to be 
taught. ) 


mi redomire do do la do sol mi do re 
$4 = a a =. 5 a2: ~~ ai 
E 4 #6 7 #6 3 f mee |S *| 
, *Way down up-on the Swanee riv-er, Far, far a-way, 
O darkies, how my heart grows weary, etc. 





Point out and drill upon do, la, la, sol. 

Drill on the marked intervals by comparing 
them with the words of the song, thus: 

upon—do, mi. 

heart grows; S’wanee—do, upper do. 

weary, river—la, upper do. 

far, far away--sol, mi, lower do, re. 

Repeat the words and then the syllable 
names until the intervals are familiar. 

In the chorus similarly: 


Ti do re sol sol Ja sol do do Ja fa la sol 


feepe se Pepa st se fe | 


o> 


e/ 
All the world am sad and dreary, E-v’rywhere I roam, etc. 


Have the children sing first, ‘‘Kvervywhere 
I roam,’’ and then let them call it do, la, fa, 
la, sol. Similarly sing through the whole 
song with the scale syllables. 

Now take such a familiar song as ‘‘Come, 
Thou Almighty King,”’ if written in the key 
of G. Have the children sing it through with 
‘‘loo,’? watching carefully for those places 
where the voice lowers its pitch according to 
the positions on the staff. Have them listen 
to discover whether the notes are ascending 
or descending and where the skips are great- 
est. Illustrate this on the board thus: 





i yrs erie eee aes 
9 
Come, Thou Almighty King, Ielp us Thy name to sing, ete, 


Now place on the board simple exercises in 
the key of G beginning and ending on G and 
having no skips. Ask the children to sing as 
you point and if they fail on the half steps 
between mi and fa and ti and do sound the 
pitch and correct them for the present. Next 
ask them to write down the syllable names 
for ‘‘Come, Thou Almighty King’’ and also 
of simple exercises without skips which you 
may sing for them. Proceed in this way to 
other keys, teaching from the start that do is 
always the first tone of the major scale and 
that it is movable. 
do is when working with unfamiliar key sig- 
natures until your pupils realize that it is 
necessary to know first how to find do from 
the key signatures and the placing of sharps 
and flats, in order to know where to start. 
Thus, from the need, you can make the chil- 
dren interested in learning key signatures. 

Another problem which must be attacked is 
the study of measure and rhythm. Tell your 
children that if they want ‘‘to keep good 
time’’ they must count silently or with their 
fingers. Begin by letting them beat or clap 
the strong and weak beats of the chorus to 
‘*Dixie.’? Then ask them to do the same with 
the scale song and, if necessary to sing, 
“Strong, weak, strong, weak,’’ etc., in order 
that the beats may be distinguished. Show 
them how this is represented on the staff by 
the symbols 3, j, 3, and by vertical lines or 
single bars to mark off the number of notes 
allotted to each measure by the time signature. 
Have them look through their song books for 
other songs which have these same time sig- 
natures, and let them test the rule by singing 
these songs if they are familiar. Similarly 
take up three-and four-part measure, and later 
still more difficult rhythms. 

_In teaching different kinds of notes have 
children find songs which illustrate the whole 
note, half note, quarter, etc. If, for instance, 
whole, half and quarter notes are the special 
problems to be attacked ‘‘Abide with Me’’ 
would be a good illustrative song. The chil- 
dren can count the notes in each measure and 
can see whether each measure has its full 
quota. Rests can be introduced incidentally 
in this way. Other songs can be found which 
will illustrate other kinds of notes and rests. 

Familiar songs also can be used to teach 
certain rhythmic types. The first measures 
of ‘‘Old Folks at Home,’”’ for instance, are 
useful in teaching two sounds to a beat. 


ii See a 


Children can learn this by beating the time 
and singing the counts, and when they find 
similar rhythms in other songs they can be 
reminded of this. 

The last part of ‘‘America’’ would be vers 
helpful to teach three-part measure and two 
sounds to a beat especially if the children sing 
the counts and beat the time as they sing. 





At first explain where * 
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“Onward, Christian Soldiers’? would illus- 
trate four-part measure. 

To illustrate the use of the dotted note the 
teacher can use the chorus of ‘‘My Old Ken- 


tucky Home,”’ thus: 





iS ee ee ed ee ee 


Weep no more, my lady, oh, weep no more today, etc, 


Let the children beat the time many times, 
noting the four beats, and then have them 
notice that the word ‘‘no’’? comes after the 
second beat because of the dot, thus: 

one, two and three, four and 
Weep no more, my lady, ete. 

Let them sing this again and again until 
they know the type so thoroughly that they 
can apply it to other songs. 

In this way, by memorizing simple phrases 
from familiar songs, the wise teacher can pro- 
ceed from the known to the unknown. She 
actually teaches children how to work out a 
song independently. When they have thus 


grasped something of which they are certain 
these children ought to be able to work out at 
home the general rhythm of a new song. The 
question of intervals, however, will be a slow 
process, and aside from the methods sug- 
gested here will require as much drill from 
chart or board as the teacher can give, and 
also will tax to the uttermost her power to 
invent interesting devices to vary the mo- 
notony. 

For instance, while one part of the school 
is singing the other part may clap it through. 
One child may sing the words while others 
sing the scale syllables, or some one may sing 
the words while others sing the counts. The 
boys of the school may whistle while the girls 
sing, or those boys whose voices are excep- 
tionally poor may pass to the board and on 
the staff make lines to indicate the general 
rise and fall of the melody, thus: 























Kiveryone must have something to do anq 
everyone must be enthusiastic. 

Pleasant ways must be devised for disguis. 
ing the necessary interval drill or the school 
will lose all that interest and enthusiasm 
which the teacher worked so hard to arouse, 
If, however, the teacher has her class so wel] 
in hand that she can make the children work 
on music as seriously as they do in the regu. 
lar city schools, then she can safely and ad. 
vantageously try the methods of the city 
schools, As a rule, though, circumstances 
will not allow the average rural teacher Op- 
portunity to work along the more technica] 
lines of the city school and, since this is 80, 
she will do well to confine herself to the sing. 
ing of familiar songs, but these very songs 
she can present in such a way that they will 
have a great pedagogical value. If she 
wishes, simply through song singing she can 
help her children a long way forward. 

Next month I will tell you how to organize 
a school chorus, for public entertainment. 


Picture Study —“By the River” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


JHREE large paintings by a 
French artist, ‘“The Shep- 
herdess,’’ ‘‘Nativity,’’ and 
‘‘By the River,’’ are well 
known through reproduction 
to the boys and girls inschools 
where pictures are studied. Henri Lerolle, 
the artist, is a man of whom comparatively 
little is known. He is wealthy and paints 
what he likes regardless of public opinion or 
demand. He does not need the support of 
the picture buying public, as do so many 
painters, but no one will gainsay the fact that 
this painter’s works are very popular with 
picture lovers. Let us see if we can help our 
boys and girls to appreciate Lerolle, 

‘‘By the River’’ is a picture so large that 
the figures are fully life-size. It hangs in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. First of 
all, we are impressed with the large area of 
quiet, peacful, almost unoccupied, space. Le- 
rolle sees things ina big way. You will find 
that all of his stage settings are roomy; there 
is always an abundance of lightand air. His 
figures are never cramped or confined by 
close-fitting backgrounds or accessories. In 
this respect Lerolle’s work is quite the op- 
posite of that of Millet, with whom he is 
sometimes compared. 

Teachers ought to purchase the penny pic- 
tures of ‘‘The Shepherdess’’ and the ‘‘Na- 
tivity’’ for reference in studying this month’s 
picture. With these three pictures at hand, 
Lerolle’s delight in offering us large areas 
through which the mind may wander with un- 
usual freedom, is made thrice evident. More- 
over, as the eye travels over one of these pic- 
tures, it records no sensation of barrenness. 

‘‘By the River’’ gives us a part of the out- 
door world in the great atmosphere of which 
we sense the interesting line of trees begin- 
ning in a quiet value at the rignt (purposely 
subordinated to the figures below), and in- 








creasing in strength of color and in size as 
the eye moves to the left. Here are variety 
and consistency. Variety in size, shape, 
light and dark (value), and color is always 
sought by an artist. But unless this variety 
is consistent, it lacks order, and ‘‘all the 
world is in confusion. ’’ 

These trees seem to push their trunks and 
branches up into the free, open air. At the 
base each trunk seems to spread out as if to 
take a firm grip on the land beneath. The 
vigorous upward movement of the branches 
is rather exhilarating. It carries the eye up 
into the vast, open sky with its infinite space ; 
it suggests unlimited possibilities of unham- 
pered movement. 

Now that we have taken a breath of this 
plentiful fresh air with the same relish that 
comes from the actual experience in the world 
of nature, our thoughts may turn to the three 
figures in the foreground. Here, again, we 
have the feeling of plenty of room to move 
about. Like Millet and Breton, Lerolle ad- 
mires the sturdy type of peasant womanhood. 
These two women on our right are the prod- 
uct of the same open-air country as are the 
large trees at the left. They are similar in 
type. Again we have consistency and vari- 
ety. It would be easy to imagine painted 
here two figures in Parisian garb, and that 
the result would be incongruous. On the 
other hand, it would not be easy to suggest 
any way in which these figures might be 
made more in harmony with their surround- 
ings. They do not dominate the picture, 
they are not the center of interest. Lerolle 
rightly calls his picture ‘‘By the River.’’ 

You will be interested to compare these 
women with the girl in ‘“‘The Shepherdess’’ 
and with Mary in the ‘‘Nativity.’’ Appar- 
ently the same model served for all three pic- 
tures, but of course we know that she was 
merely an ideal of beauty which the artist 


has attempted to realize on his canvas, 

We notice that the landscape is made up 
of two parts land (fore ground and distance) 
to one of water; that the trees are two and 
one in groups in foreground and distance; 
that the foreground is two parts grass and 
one part dirt; that the figures are two adults 
and one child; and at the extreme left we 
find two animal masses and one human. Once 
more we have consistency and variety. The 
whole composition seems to be in two-one 
time or rhythm. 

Finally, we must realize that a large meas- 
ure of our enjoyment comes from the sim- 
plicity of treatment of the whole and of its 
parts. How difficult it is for us to under- 
stand that the simple way of doing anything, 
from sewing on a button to designing a tall 
city block, is the only way which shows a 
complete understanding of the problem. 
Here, everything is simply done: an un- 
ruffled sky, a serene distance, calm water, 
trees and distant animals and man so quietly 
painted that they seem almost silhouettes; 
the foreground practically unbroken in its 
large flat masses; the costumes, including 
the treatment of the hair and caps ;—all these 
things are of precisely the same character. 
If consistency is a jewel, surely we ought 
highly to prize this picture. 

And because a desire for peace and calm 
and quiet and simplicity, and a strong love 
of our great outdoor world are born with 
us, the delight we may take in ‘‘By the 
River’’ is but the soul coming into its own. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The foregoing summary may be translated 
by individual teachers into language suitable 
for their pupils. Sentences to suit the var'- 
ous grades may be constructed from the sum: 
mary, for use in Picture Study Booklets with 

(Continued on page 71) 
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The Circle and Round Objects 


HE circle is the unit of measure for round 
objects. It varies only insize. The cir- 
cle gives shape to the wheel, sphere, cylinder 
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PASTE-GOARO DISCS. 


Breed 
SMALL MEDIUM AND LARGE 


Figure I 


and to all round objects. The parts of the 
circle are the semi-circle, the quarter circle 
or quadrant and the segment ofacircle. Cir- 
cumference, diameter and radius are the prin- 
cipal words. (See Figure I.) 

Few recognize the importance of teaching 
the circle. Many think that it is well known 
by both child and grown-up. It is the best 
known form, but its use is little taught. Our 
real knowledge of a form is measured by the 
use we make of it; knowledge is useless un- 
less we can use it. Take the wheel, for ex- 
ample. The circle gives shape to the wheel. 
The wheel carries the burdens of mankind; 
the commerce of the world is carried on the 
wheel, or driven by it through air and water. 











_ | 
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WHEEL 


Figure II 


The wheel makes possible the wheelbarrow, 
cart, wagon, coach, car and automobile. The 
wheel makes the transmission cf power pos- 


How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 


sible. Without it the engine could not do 
its work, the motor use its strength, or the 
water wheel turn the shaft; without the 
wheel the mill could not grind, the loom 
weave, the sewing machine sew, the press 
print, the reaper mow, or the steamboat 
move. Is not the basic form of the wheel 
worthy of being learned ? 

The materials for teaching the circle are 
very simple. Cut from pasteboard or similar 
material three discs, three, six, and nine 
inches in diameter, as in Figure I. Call 
these discs small, medium and large circles. 
Drill as follows: 

1. Place the discs on the chalk rail of the 
blackboard, before the class. ‘‘Vaul, bring 





Figure III 


‘Helen, bring me the 
large circle.’’ ‘‘Mary, bring me the medium 
circle.’’ Continue drill. 

2. Draw the three circles on the black- 
board and place the discs under them on the 
chalk rail. Point to the large circle on the 
blackboard and ask a pupil to point to the 
corresponding disc. Point to a disc and ask 
a pupil to point to a corresponding circle, 
Continue drill. 

3. Hold the three dises behind you. Show 
one of them and ask a pupil to name it and 
point to the corresponding circle on the 
blackboard that represents it. 

4, Class at blackboard. Hold up the me- 
dium disc and ask the class to draw it. Hold 
up the small disc and let them draw it, and 
then the large disc. Continue drill. 

5. Hold up the large disc and ask the class 
to draw it using both hands, as in two-hand 
drawing. 

The next step is to see circles in other 
objects. This is an important end in the 
study of form, for it is through this recogni- 


me the small circle. ’’ 








Figure IV 


tion that the pupil learns to visualize or grasp 
form. It is easy to see that the top and bot- 
tom of a cup are round, or to see the circle in 
the balloon A in Figure III, or the croquet 
ball B. It is a bit more difficult to see the 
circle in the dipper C, and still more difficult 
to see the circle in the round bow! of the 
teapot KE, the jug H, and the bottle, pitcher 
and basket D, IF and G. 

In natural objects the difficulty is still 
greater; nature is so subtle in all her ways 
that forms which would be perfectly plain to 
the trained eye are entirely hidden to those 
who see only the object itself. Few would 
notice the round tree-tops and bushes in 
Figure IV, or that the bird’s-nest, the leaf, 
beech nut and acorn were round; but if the 
forms were recognized it would be a great 





Figure V 





help toward marking in their shape and 
proportion, 

Exercises similar to the following may be 
used to teach the seeing of circles in objects: 

1. Give a cup to a pupil and ask him t 
find a circle in it. The top and bottom are 
both circles. In like man- 
ner use convenient objects, 
such as a bottle, plate, 
saucer and spool. 


4 Gay 
Serv 


2. Procure spherical ob- 
jects and let the pupils find 
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JINCE the open-window room 
# isthe common prescription for 
anemic, tubercular and physi- 
cally sub-normal children, let 
: us examine into the matter 
5D ’ carefully and ask ourselves 
whether the carrying out of the usual open- 
window program is doing the work we ex- 
pected it would or not. Do fresh, cold air, 
exercise and extra clothing for warmth alone 
nourish the body, develop strength, accelerate 
F mental activities and keep the child com- 








Stirling School, New Brunswick, N. J., and E. 


expressions of mental processes are attended 
by a decrease in physical and nervous energy, 
that this energy is used up and must be re- 
placed before a balance is again established, 
and that the right sort of food is the builder 
needed. 

The need for close connection between the 
open-window school and the lunch-room has 
been established, then, since the first open- 
window room was opened. Lunch-counters 
or rooms are now operated in so many schools 
that any argument for their establishment 

must seem unnecessary, but 
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Extra Clothing Is Worn During a Study Period 
is still 
ver ways & fortable to a marked degree? If not, why 
plain to § wt? All of the features of the open-window 
to those J (assroom are good in themselves, but the 
vy would @ wholescheme as it exists in some schools, un- 
ishes in § tated to and independent of food stations of 
he leaf,  wmesort is far from ideal. We know that a 
ut if the @ ciild with poor, thin blood can not ‘‘keep 
a great @ Warm’ under a pile of non-air conducting 


clothing designed to keep warm air in and 

“> wld air out, if he lacks in himself the power 

) ) to generate enough heat for his comfort. Ob- 

viously he must be warmed by allowing a free 

jassage of warmed air through his clothing, 

ithe must be fed extra warmth-producing 
fds, or both. 

L. The need for foods that will nourish the 

dy through the blood and cause growth of 

ty lone, nerve and tissue in a physically sub- 

¥ tomal child is many times greater than in a 

bust, normal child. Both normal children, 

aid those who are anemic and tubercular, 

lave again and again demonstrated their 

ted, when placed in open-window class- 

toms, for frequent feedings of nourishing 

may be ff lds, In such classrooms, mental activities 


ype and 


objects: at more vigorous than in the ordinary class- 
him t § %m, Frequent exercise and the efforts of 
om are # the blood to overcome the effects of cold air 
vad lowing on the body are fatiguing. These 

x Ings also tend to exhaust the nerves and 


4 od, and to destroy rapidly the tissues. 


i 1y ildren in open-window classes are proving 
ys? lly the truth of the things that the best au- 
| nities on health have been teaching fora 
i M time: thet mental efforts have physical 


MMlates in nervous energy; that physical 
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until proper relation between 
the open-window room and 
the lunch room has been dis- 
covered neither feature will 
function to its greatest capac- 
ity for good to the children 
for whom it was designed. 
Close study and intelligent 
experimenting in the open- 
window classroom with vari- 
ous kinds and amounts of 
food would lead to improved 
conditions in a very short 
time. Certainly the subject 
.is in itself vital, and is inter- 
esting enough to engage the 
attention of teachers, doctors, 
nurses, parents, and child- 
welfare clubs and committees 
associated with the schools everywhere. 
The matters of funds, management, menu, 
service, and the feeding of children too poor 





to purchase food must be worked out in in- 
dividual systems. If a contribution is  se- 
cured with which to purchase the first sup- 
plies, the penny lunch counter should prac- 
tically take care of itself. The plan of mak- 
ing small charges for food has been found to 
be conducive to aright spirit 
of independence and self-sup- 
port.. Poor children should be 
furnished with food through ‘i 
a scheme of tickets or cards 
so that the other ;children do 




















not discover their poverty. ae 
A successful open-window 
class working in conjunction ee 


with a good lunch room should 
show gains in the following 
matters: . y - 

1. Increased weight (pro- § 
portionate to height). 

2. Normal rate of growth. 

3. Increased appetite |, 
where appetite was poor. 

4. Better sitting and 
standing posture. 

5. Improved mental alert- 
ness, 

6. Increased power to concentrate atten- 
tion. 

7. Decreased nervousness and fewer aim- 
less movements. 

8. Animation versus apathy. 

9, Clearness of skin and quality of color. 
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A Consideration of Open-Window Schoolrooms 
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10. Closer relations between sensations and 
reactionary movements. 

In rural schools where not only cooking but 
domestic science in its wider sense is taught, 
and where food values are known and have 
been tested by the pupils, the teacher has but 
to direct the work already begun to operate 
successfully alunch station in connection with 
the open-window room. Special attention 
should be given to heat producing foods, and 
a careful study made of the comparative ef- 
fects of cereals, vegetables, etc. Monitors 
should be appointed from time to time to take 
charge of the between-meals lunches. These 
monitors should be instructed before the open- 
ing of school each day so that they can pass 
quietly to the section of the room devoted to 
cooking and prepare the simple foods required 
without disturbing the teacher or the class. 

The open-window classroom described in 
this article is simple in all its features. The 
screens are home made (in the manual train- 
ing department), and the clothing and diet of 
the children are simple and plain. A one- 
room school can adopt all the features of this 
room with only the expense of the screens and 
the light lunch for between meals. An entire 
school adopting this or a similar plan for all 
its rooms might use one room for a dining- 
room in which to feed two or more classes at 
the same time, to great advantage. 

The open-window classrooms in the Lord 
Stirling School of New Brunswick can be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 

A room 24 by 29 feet and 12 feet high, hav- 
ing five windows, three transoms and two 
ventilators is situated on the south side of the 
building. The windows, which are practically 
one continuous window, being separated by 
narrow partitions from one another, are fitted 
with cheesecloth screens in the lower sashes. 


During Exercise Outer Clothing Is Removed 


These screens make the opening of the win- 
dows possible on rainy or snowy days by ex- 
cluding everything excepting air. On very 
cold days the air is heated by steam heat. 
The prevailing temperature is fifty degrees. 

The children in this classroom are normal, 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Some Creole Children of Louisiana 


Part I 
¢¢T"ATHER! May I go hunting in Ramon 


9? 


Fernandez’ woods with him tomorrow 

*‘What?’’ 

The tone in which the single word was 
uttered made it a terrible reproof. Never 
had Pierre Du Charlieu seen his father look 
so angry. He knew why, yet he stuck to his 
request. 

‘Father, I don’t see why our two families 
shouldn’t be friends. Ramon is just my age, 
and his sister Mercedes is just the age of 
Innocente, and we could have such good times 
together. He is the only white boy of my 
age on any of the plantations around. The 
French planters’ sons are all older, or else 
little fellows. And I like Ramon better than 
any of them, anyway !’’ 

‘*You like Ramon? When did you become 
acquainted with him?’’ 

It was Pierre’s mother who asked the 
question, for his father was still speechless. 

‘“‘He was down at the river landing the 
day father sent me to direct the negroes load- 
ing sugar. His father’s boat was there too, 
and their negroes were loading it with cot- 
ton. He said if I’d go hunting with him he’d 
show me where I could shoot deer and bears. 
There are only wild turkeys and ducks and 
such things onour land. Oh, father, can’t I 
go?’’ 

‘‘No!’’ The answer was loud and em- 
phatic, and the face of the 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 
IN TWO PARTS 


the children did not feel it as did their fath- 
ers. Pierre grumbled in private to his sister 
Innocente. 

‘‘Ramon Fernandez is a fine fellow and 
the best sort of a chap to know. He’s a crack 
shot too, and there’s lots more game in his 
woods than in ours. I’m going with him, 
anyway. ’”’ 

‘Oh, Pierre, don’t. Papa would be so very 
angry. I haven’t seen him so stirred up 
since he took me out of the Ursuline convent 
school when he found out that the sisters 
were compelled by law to teach us girls the 
catechism in Spanish. You can take George 
hunting with you.’’ 

‘I don’t want a black boy. I want a 
white boy. It’s a shame when there’s a 
fellow of just my own kind on the very next 
plantation that I can’t go with him. And 
I’m going, too. Father will never know. ’”’ 

“Oh, don’t, ’’ begyved Innocente ; but it was 
no use, And she knew how he felt, for did 
she not have the greatest longing to have 
Mercedes, Ramon’s sister, for a friend of her 
own age? Mercedes was so pretty, with her 
pale clear skin and black hair and the soft 
dark eyes that had looked at her so shyly 
and sweetly when they chanced once to enter 
the cathedral together. And she was their 
very nearest neighbor. What good times the 
two could have together! 

Pierre went off with his gun in the morn- 


“‘He went hunting, ’’ answered Innocent, 
faintly. But her father did not catch th 
trouble in her voice, for his nostrils wer 
just then pleasantly filled with the odor of 
a delicious dish of steaming gumbo that black 
Scipio had just placed before him. 

‘‘Oh, well, he’s all right then,’’ he said 
easily. ‘‘George will look out for him,” 

Innocente did not dare to tell him that 
Pierre had not taken George, lest he should 
ask more questions. Her mother was suffer. 
ing from a headache and under the ministrg. 
tions of black Mammy. She must not be dis. 
turbed. Innocente walked up and down the 
wide veranda for a long time, listening and 
looking. But the only figures that came up 
the path to the house. were those of the blacks 
with which a Louisiana plantation abounded, 
and there was no sound of Pierre. 

The twilight passed into dark night. She 
could not even distinguish the great Pride of 
China tree under whose shade she had played 
‘keeping house’’ in her younger days, and 
where she now often sat to embroider. The 
wind wailed through the branches. The 
southern night was not cold but a chill of 
fear fell upon her. She walked up and 
down, fairly shivering. 

‘‘Innocente,’’ called her father’s voice. 
“{ wish Pierre weuld come home. Scipio 
tells me he did not take George. I[ am be- 
coming alarmed. Can you tell me which way 
he went ?’’ 

‘‘No! Yes!’’ faltered In- 








French planter was flushed 
an angry red. ‘‘I shall not 
allow my family to mingle 
in friendliness with the 
Spanish. They are usurpers 
here. ’’ 

‘*But we belong to Spain. 
Louisiana is now a Spanish 
province. ’’ 

“Yes, more’s the pity and 
the shame! We were given 
over to Spain without our 
knowledge or consent. Never 
will I seem to consent to such 
a nefarious agreement. ’’ 

“But, father—’’ 

“That’s enough! If you 
cannot find a French boy to 
go hunting with, go alone! 
Do you remember your great 
uncle’s death at the hands of 
the Spaniards ?’’° 

The: boy remembered it, 
but he did not care as deeply 
as his fatherdid. Years before he was born, 
in 1763, Louisiana had been handed over to 
Spain without consulting in the least the de- 
sires of the homeland-loving French who had 
settled it. So there had been rebellion on 
their part, and executions on the part of the 
new Spanish government; and the feeling 
was very bitter. But now that Spanish and 
French plantation owners were settled side 
by side, the bitterness was dying out and 

















Little Mercedes Brings the News of Pierre’s Accident 


ing, without taking black George as usual to 
carry the game bag. No one knew where he 
was going to hunt except Innocente. He did 
not come home at noon, but that was to be 
expected. But as the afternoon drew to a 
close Innocente began to feel uneasy. When 
they sat down to the evening meal and he 
had not appeared she was really anxious. 

‘“‘Where’s Pierre?’’ his father asked. 
‘‘Why doesn’t he come to table?’’ 


nocente. She did not know 
what to say. She did not 
want to make her father 
angry, and yet she wanted 
more than anything else to 
have some one go out and 
search for Pierre. But she 
was saved the necessity of 
saying anything by a sound 
that grew louder and louder 
as they listened anxiously. 

‘What is that?’’ asked 
Monsieur Du Charlieu. ‘‘Did 
Pierre go on horseback?” 

‘‘No!’’ gasped Innocente, 
her heart fluttering with fear 
of she knew not what. 

“T am afraid some harm 
has happened to him, and 
this may be a_ messenger 
come to tell us.”’ 

It was indeed a messenger 
but no such a one as Inno- 
cente or her father had expected to see. UP 
the dark tree-shaded way and into the light 
of the open door came a little figure on 4 
great white horse. It was a twelve-year-0! 
girl, her hair shaken loose, her head bare. 
Her great dark eyes, startled and wide, made 
her white face look still whiter, but her pale 
lips curved into a brave little smile. 

‘‘T came to tell you, ’* she said, making 4 


(Continued onpage 0) 
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“Stake History” for Outdoor Classes 


BY V. S. THOMPSON, Principal Wabash School, Wabash, Arkansas 


RDITOR’S NOTE: Teachers will find in this article an acute diagnosis of a very prevalent 
jault in present-day history teaching, both primary and secondary ; and the strictures which 
Mr. Thompson passes on the results of this teaching are not in the least exaggerated. We 
think that the device of measurement of time distances, with the necessary study of inter- 
ylation of events, of cause and effect, and the discrimination in the value of events, to be a con- 


tribution to the literature of history devices far above the common. 


We recommend it to our 


readers as being truly pedagogical and bound to be of great service wherever available, if tested. 


a>) ASKED a sixth grade whether 
alonger time elapsed from the 
fal discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, to the Revolutionary 
Zest ay) War, or from the Revolution 
to the present time. Two- 
thirds of the class ventured an answer, and, 
without exception, believed that the latter 
period was the greater. I asked them which 
was the more important event, the Boston 
Tea Party or the Framing of the Constitu- 
tin. Some guessed in favor of either event, 
but when I asked them to give reasons for 
their judgments, not one could do so intelli- 
gently. Benjamin Franklin was important 
inour history because he invented the light- 
ning rod and lived on bread and water while 
saving money to buy books. When they were 
shown the error of their impressions they said 
they had ‘‘never thought of it that way,’’ and 
they told the literal truth. 

The class referred to was in the training 
department of the Arkansas State Normal 
School. They had just completed a study of 
Mace’s ‘‘Primary History,’’ and I[ have rea- 
sons to believe that their instruction had been 
quite above that of the average sixth grade 
cass in its thoroughness. Indeed, I found 
them to possess a generous knowledge of mere 
separate events as such; but events did not 
appear to them as forces that affect and are 
affected by other events. To them, the fact 
that Daniel Boone killed a bear had as much 
significance in the history of the American 
States as did the fact of the Jamestown settle- 
ment. They knew that the Treaty of Paris 
was negotiated in 1783, and that the Louisiana 
Purchase was made in 1803, but they did not 
know that these two events were twenty years 
separate, and some guessed that men were 
still living who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

To verify my conclusions, I asked a similar 
list of questions and got a very similar list of 
answers from a sixth grade in another school. 
I believe that the average teacher will get 
‘ually unintelligent answers to just such 
questions. These questions call for knowl- 
edge that is not only important in itself, but 
for that whieh is rudimentary. A student’s 
knowledge of history in a broad sense is a 
concept; or, more accurately, the ideal of his- 
lory teaching is that the student’s knowledge 
shall become a concept. It must be a struc- 
ture, each component of which sustains a de 
finable relation to every other part and to the 
whole, If his knowledge is to become such, 
its teaching must be a process of building, 
and the student must be conscious of the build- 
™g. He has been building, perhaps, but his 








bricks have been laid in the air without re- 
gard to other bricks, except in such instances 
as that when he was made to ‘‘stay in at re- 
cess’’ for failing to memorize the causes of 
the French and Indian War. He needs to see 
more than one thing at a time and to see 
things in their places. To obtain this end the 
study must be objectified. 

Any teacher of ordinary resourcefulness can 
devise a means of objectifying history study. 
I shall describe briefly a device that I have 
used quite satisfactorily. A teacher of edu 
cation suggested to me the idea of ‘‘staking 
off history,’’ and said that Mark Twain had 
devoted one of his semi-serious essays to the 
discussion of that subject. The humorist, it 
seemed, would have had his students set up 
a stake to represent each important event in 
history, and the relative distance between 
stakes would have corresponded to the rela- 
tive time that elapsed between the events to 
be represented. 

The plan appealed at once to the students, 
first because it had in it an element of play, 
and again because it required a considerable 
amount of time to be spent out-of-doors. Then, 
it was something new, and that generally gets 
a favorable bid from students of the ave under 
discussion. We took the date 1492 for a 
starting point, and called that the beginning 
of modern history, because in that year the 
western half of the world was brought to 
men’s knowledge. A stake with the date 
plainly written upon it was set on a slope 
near the schoolhouse. Standing around the 
stake we discussed the circumstances and im- 
portance of the event. Then I asked if we 
should go up the hill or down with the stakes 
that were tocome afterward. The entire clas 
voted to go up because, they said, ‘‘History 
naturally goes up.’’ During the first few days 
we took a rapid review of American history, 
setting stakes for the happenings that had 
had an indubitable influence in the shaping 
of our history. At first some one would sug- 
gest setting a stake for almost every matter 
discussed. When any event was suggested 
we studied it carefully in its relation to the 
history coming before and after it, and if it 
was found to be of little importance the one 
who named it was told that he had exercised 
bad judgment. On the other hand, if the 
matter proved worthy of the stake list, the stu- 
dent was commended for his keen discrim- 
ination. The class expressed surprise upon 
discovering that some events, which were 
very little separated in point of time, had been 
studied in entirely different chapters in the 
book. I was made to believe that far the 
greater part of our teaching of dates is wasted. 


Positively no advantage can come toa stu- 
dent from knowing that an event took place 
in the year 1848, unless he is made to think 
that about sixty-five years have passed since 
that time and that the date has a definite 
relation to other dates about it, both as to 
time and as to their influence upen one other; 
and he must be made to see what that relation 
actually is. He told us in the beginning that 
he had ‘‘never thought of it that way.’’ The 
aim of our object teaching, then, should be 
to get him to thinking ‘‘that way.”’ 

Our next study was of a little book called 
‘‘European Backgrounds of American His- 
tory.’’ Everybody understood that we were 
going back to bring history up to the begin- 
ning of the modern age. We could not locate 
the Stone Age exactly because of lack of defi- 
nite dates; but we were able to figure that it 
was at least a mile back in the woods, ac- 
cording to our measurement. Again the class 
was surprised—disappointed, I think—to ob- 
serve what an insignificant period of time is 
covered by American history as compared to 
the period of all history. Hitherto their opin- 
ion had been that Columbus was a not-far-de- 
scended relative of Noah. Most sixth grade 
students hold that opinion. The founding of 
Rome, in 753 B. C., we located definitely, and 
started our new stake-line from that poiat. 
To omit detail, we proceeded in the same 
general manner as described above, spending 
considerable time at each stake discussing 
its importance and establishing its connection 
with other stakes as a means of remembering 
it. Occasionally the entire line was reviewed. 
On these review excursions there was much 
interest in guessing the next stake, and a 
number in the class could go through the en- 
tire list without a single miss. Details were 
emphasized by the method. 

At the completion of three months’ study I 
was not a little encouraged to discover by 
written test that the average of the class had 
a better general knowledge of European his- 
tory than does the average high school stu- 
dent upon the completion of general history. 
True they did not have nearly as much of de- 
tail, but their facts were organized. The 
study was fascinating to me as well as to the 
students; and they did what few do before 
college—they thought and they discriminated. 





NEXT MONTH , 


It has been the custom of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for several years to provide ex- 
ercises for Closing Day in the April issue. 
This timeliness is much appreciated by our 
subscribers, for thus are Northern teachers able 
to plan their exercises far in advance and 
Southern teachers are‘ furnished material ii 
ample season, even with Closing Day in April 
or May. In next month’s issue we shall pre- 
sent such splendid features and practical sug- 
gestions for graduation exercises that the diffi- 
culty often experienced by teachers in finding 
just the right thing for this special day should 
be overcome. 
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Mother Goose Seat Work and Dictation Stories 


(Continued from last month) 
LESSON IIl—THE SHEEP IN MOTHER 
GOOSE TOWN 

First Day—The Black Sheep. 

Dictate or put on the blackboard for copy - 
Ing: 
Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 
‘*Yes, marry, have I, three bags full: 
One for my master, and one for my dame, 
And one for the little boy that lives in the 

lane.’’ 


The black sheep has wool on its back. 

The wool from the sheep will fill three 
bags. 

The black sheep will give the wool away. 

He will vive one bag to his master. 

He will give one bag to his mistress. 

He will give one bag to the little boy. 

Ile likes to play with the little boy, 

The little boy lives in the lane. 

Cut the little boy out of blue paper, the 
sheep out of black paper and a little house 
from brown paper, and paste all on white 
paper. Write the verse upon the paper be- 
low the picture. Make the black sheep and 
hoy for the sand-table. Take them to live in 
Mother Goose Town. 

Second Day—Bo-peep and Her Sheep. 

Dictate or put on the blackboard for copy- 
ing’: 

Little Bo-peep has white sheep. 

One day she lost her sheep. 

She did not know where they were. 

‘They came back by-and-by. 

Little Bo-peep met a black sheep. 

She said, ‘‘Have you any wool ?’’ 

The sheep said, ‘‘I have three bays full.’’ 

A little girl was in a meadow. 

I wonder if it was Bo-peep. 

She saw a large black sheep. 

The sheep said, ‘‘Baa, baa.’’ 

The little girl said, ‘‘Have you any wool ?’’ 

The black sheep said, ‘‘I have three bags 
full.’’ 

The sheep said, ‘‘I have no wool for you. ’’ 

The sheep said, ‘‘I have promised to give 
it away.’’ 

The following may be used as a dialogue 
for two children. 


Black sheep, black sheep, have you wool for 
me? 
‘Little girl, 

agree !’’ 
Black sheep, black sheep, will you give me 
any? 
‘Little girl, little girl, not even for a penny !’’ 


little girl, we cannot quite 


Make Bo-peep, her crook and the white 
sheep for the sand-table. 


Third Day—Seat Work. 

Supply the children with samples of plaid 
woolen cloth. Let them ravel the samples and 
see the wool fibres. The threads run length- 
wise, and back and forth. These threads are 
called the warp and woof. Ask the pupils to 
copy the designs of the samples with colored 
pencils or paints, and make up designs of 
their own. 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


Fourth Day —Shearing the Sheep. 

Dictate or put on the blackboard for copy- 
ing’: 

Mother Goose wanted some wool. 

She cut the wool off the sheep’s back. 

She cut the wool with scissors. 

All her children helped her. 

They combed the wool for her. 

They spun the wool into threads. 

They twisted it to make yarn. 

Mother Goose said, ‘‘I will knit stockings. ’ 

The old woman of Leeds helped her. 

The old woman of Leeds could knit mittens. 


’ 


There was an old woman of Leeds 
Who spent all her time in good deeds, 
She worked for the poor 
Till her fingers were sore— 
This pious old woman of Leeds! 
Make Mother Goose shearing her sheep snd 
the old woman of Leeds knitting’. 
Fifth Day—The Old Woman. 
Dictate or put on the blackboard for copy- 
ing’: 
Old woman, old woman, shall we go a-shear- 
ing? 
“Speak a little louder, sir, I’m very thick of 
hearing. ’’ 
Old woman, old) woman, 
dearly ? 
“Thank you, 
clearly !’’ 


shall I 


love you 


kind sir, I hear you very 
The old woman did not want to go shearing. 
She did not want to shear the sheep. 

She said that she was hard of hearing. 
She could hear pretty well at times. 

The old woman could knit yarn. 

She could knit stockings and mittens. 

She could crochet a shaw] and cap. 

Make a loom. Use a board eight by ten 
inches. Drive nails into the ends of the 
board. Fasten yarn across for the warp. 
Have several threads of yarn across the loom. 
Wind some yarn on an empty spool and weave 
by passing it over and under the warp on the 
loom. Later make from this a mat to set on 
the table or a stove-holder. Do not forget 
to weave a small mat for Mother Goose Town. 
Weave in pretty colors, making up your own 
design. 

Sixth Day—RBoy Blue and Bo-peep. 

Before giving these lessons take the chil- 
dren to a woolen mill, if possible, where they 
can see the wool as it is made up into cloth. 
Let them become familiar with the loom and 
shuttle, the warp and woof. Give the chil- 
dren a short history of weaving. 

Hair is said to have been woven 
cloth four thousand years ago. 

Twigs have been woven together for houses. 
Reeds and raffia have been woven into mats. 
Laplanders have woven clothing on a loom 
made of reindeer bone. Indians are great 
weavers today, using reed and raffia. 

English ladies long ago wove bright pic- 
tures with wonderful colors. They tried to 
tell a story of the brave deeds of some knight. 
These cloth pictures were called tapestries. 
They hung them on the walls or made screens 


into 


of them. (Show tapestries and take the ¢hj} 
dren to a large rug store, or borrow Sample 
of rugs and tapestries, so they may Obsery 
and create new designs. ) 

Dictate or put on the blackboard fy 
copying: 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in th 

corn. 

Where’s the little boy that tends the shee,’ 
He’s under the haycock fast asleep. 
Go wake him, go wake him. Oh, no, not]! 
lor if I wake him he’ll certainly ery, 

Fill in the missing words: 

Boy fell asleep. 

He fell asleep under a - 








Boy has a horn, 
The cows — in the 
The sheep are ——- the 


We - - wake Boy - 
lle must — his horn. 
He must call the ——— and - 


Seventh Day—Boy Blue’s Clothes, 

Dictate or put on the blackboard fo 
copying. (The teacher may dip a piece ol 
wool into boiling water which contains dye 
and hang it up to dry.) 

Boy Blue wears a blue suit. 

Ile wears a suit of wool. 

Boy Blue wears a blue hat. 

Ile wears a blue straw hat. 

His hat and suit are dyed blue. 

Tommy Tucker wears a brown suit. 

His suit is dyed brown. 

Name everything that is made from wool, 
Make Boy Blue’s horn. 
Copy: 

The sheep’s wool is made into clothing. 

The sheep’s skin is made into leather. 

The sheep’s flesh is used for food. 

The sheep’s fat is made into tallow. 

Kighth Day~—The Shepherd and_ Shep 
herdess. 

Dictate or 
copying: 

Little Boy Blue is a shepherd. 

Little Boy Blue has a flock of sheep. 

Little Bo-peep is a shepherdess. 

Little Bo-peep has a flock of sheep. 

Little Boy Blue blows his horn. 

Little Bo-peep carries a crook. 

They take care of the sheep and lambs. 

They protect them from the wolves. 


Little folks, little folks, 
Now then for bed; 

A pillow is waiting 
For each little head. 


put on the blackboard for 


Sleep all the night, 

And wake in the morn; 
Robert shall sound 

The ‘‘call’’ on his horn. 

Make Robert and his horn. Make the beds 
and the children asleep in them. Make Bo 
peep with her crook and Boy Blue with bis 
horn and take them all to Mother (90s 
Town. 
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Seat Work Pattern for Mother Goose Border 


Paint the *‘black sheep’’ a very light gray. Dress the little girl in a gray hat trimmed with red, gray dress, gray socks and shoes, and red coat. Color 
her hair yellow; also make the bell on the sheep yellow. The grass is green. Next month’s issue will contain a pattern of Contrary Mary. 











Baa, baa, black sheep, have vou any wool ? 
Yes, inarry, have [, three baes full: 








One for my master, and one for mey dame, 
And one for the litthe boy who lives in the 
lane. 






































“Dess Bruce Clea veland e 
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Mary Joseph Stewart 


Winner of Health Contest Medal, 1915, 
Vicksboro School, Vance County, North 
Carolina 


ideals in sanitary re- 
4 quirements for rural schools 
is the slogan for Vance Coun- 
ty. We have established the 
ideal of making the country 
school as sanitary and whole- 
some in essential particulars as the best home 
in the community. The first thing we did 
was to appoint a Whole Time Health Officer. 

During the remainder of the school term 
after his election, this health officer, Dr. D. 
C. Absher, visited every school in the county 
and examined the pupils for troubles affect- 
ing the eyes, ears, nose and teeth. A health 
catechism was given to every pupil to study. 
At the County Commencement a gold medal 
was awarded to the child doing the best work. 

sefore the commencement the schools held 
elimination contests, after which the pupil 
from each school who won out in the contest 
mct the Health Officer at the County Court 
House for the final test, which was given first 
orally and then followed by a written test. 
The winner of the medal for 1915 was Mary 
Joseph Stewart, athirteen-year-old pupil from 
a two-teacher school. A simple prize also 
was awarded to the pupil in each school who 
made the highest average in the school contest. 

During the months of May, June, July and 
August a war on typhoid fever was waged. 
During this time more than two-thirds of the 
people of country and city were inoculated. 

The schools of the county were sorely in need 
of sanitary privies for both boys and girls. 
With the aid of the Health Officer, the County 
3oard of Education was induced to make an 
appropriation, the proceeds to be used to place 
Sanitary Absorption Closets on every school 
ground in the county. This is considered the 
greatest thing accomplished during the school 
year, 

In 1916 the County Health Officer has ar- 
ranged to have a ‘‘Health Day’’ at every 
school in Vance County. On that day the 
entire time will be given over to the health 
program for the day. The teachers’ of the 
various schools are -requested-to ‘invite: the = 





_work, 
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of Rural School Children 


BY LILLIAN V. GILBERT, Rural Supervisor, Vance County Schools, North Caroling 


parents to be present, and to bring a lunch. 
A Health Exhibit is to be placed on the walls 
and desks to be studied by parents and pupils. 
This exhibit will consist of pictures, of sani- 
tary conveniences, statistics of preventable 
diseases, ete. The following program will be 
given by each school: 

1.. Lecture by County Health Officer and 
talks by County Superintendent of Education 
and other citizens. 

2. Examination ofeach pupil for physical 
defects and vaccination against smallpox, if 
the parents want the children vaccinated. 

3. Demonstration of sanitary methods to 

the older pupils and patrons. 

A, Explanation regarding prizes to be 
awarded to the students winning out in the 
health catechism contest, and the medal 
awarded to the best student in methods, prac- 
tice and knowledge of disease prevention. 
Papers are to be written covering the last 
mentioned, the contest to be open only to 
high school pupils. The medal is to be awarded 
on the day of the County Commencement. 

5, Organization of Vance County Health 
League. The officers of this League are Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer and Health Officer. (In schools where a 
Country Life Club has been organized it is ad- 
vised that the Health League be a department 
of the Club. ) 

The health catechism contest and the high 
school contests are outlined as follows: 

A gold medal is to be awarded at the 
Vance County Commencement, 1916, to the 
high school pupil who, in the opinion of the 
judges, writes the best paper on one of the 
following subjects: 

1. What I can do to preserve my own 
health. 

2. What my parents can do to keep our 
family well. 

3. What [I can do to prevent the spread of 
disease, 

4. What my school can do to preserve the 
public health. 

5. What my community can do to stay 
well, 

6. A brief review of the diseases that are 
catching, and how to avoid them. 

In order to enter this contest at least half 
the students in each high school must com- 
pete for the prize. Preferably all the high 
school students should compete. 

It is preferred that the teacher assign the 
subjects, and that all the subjects be as- 
signed. Of course, in some schools, this 
will necessitate several papers on the same 
subject. It is suggested that the papers be 
used as a part of the regular composition 
These papers are required to be in 


the hands of the County Health. Officer by 
March 15, 1916. 

Prizes are to be awarded to the pupil 
from the primary or intermediate grades 
_ The 


‘who dest leari:s the health catechism. 





winners of these prizes will be eligible to 4 
gold medal contest; and will meet. th 
Health Officer at the County seat on the day 
appointed by him for this test, which willl: 
given orally. If there should be a tie, the 
pupils in the intermediate grades will prob. 
ably be given a written test. 

The Health Officer is appointed every month, 
so that as many children as possible may haye 
the privilege of serving in this capacity, The 
duties of this officer are to see that everything 
around and in the school is kept in a sanitary 
condition and to fill in the following: month 
report and send it to the County Health Of. 
ficer at the close of each month: 

Average number of pupils in school this 


NTANOTR UMASS es ie ee ama ee 
Number of pupils absent during the 
ie eee Biss in tn aanein ao 
Number of pupils absent on account of Diph- 
NN eRe be oe a epi ee Cane 
Number of pupils absent on account of Scar- 
let Fever. 


Number of nner" Mintihde mmnnel ‘Whoop 
| ee ee ee 

Number of pupils absent on account of Mea- 
“=| [cy RR er een ae eee aN gee eR 

Number of pupils absent on account of other 

ELE LE TLE OR PETE 
(Give the names of the diseases. ) 

Does the school have an open well or pump 
on the school grounds”. . sony 

If an open well, has it _— deal dutita 
the month?. ' 

Does each pupil i we and use ne or oP own 
drinking cup?. a 

Are there waste- em ‘ts in the: sc chookeesian 
and on the grounds?.. 

low many times have the school rounds nnn 
cleaned this month?. 

Does the school have i privies te the 
girls and for the boys?..........+: , 

Have you mé ide an effort to get “aanitary 
privies built?........ 

Iow many times have the privies ores en -* wl 
this month?. 

Does the school was eal sinens all plenty 
LS Sa a ee E 

How many times have the windows. beet 
cleaned this month?. : 

How many times have the omen ™ nla 
this month?. si 

Have the rooms hanes proper ly vous il atede every 
day this month?. 

How many pupils shou their one “ee every 


gs SRO E et Tee SPT ee eT EERE ee adi: jis ” 
How many pupils wash their hands belore 


eating dinner?. me : 

How many pupils awe you seen siting on 
the floor this month?. 

How many pupils have you seen aha OW wvingtrash 
of any kind on the floor or ground? ++ 

How meny health talks have been made by 
tl.2 teachers this month?.. 

How mzny new families ase 4 you ded t 

(Continued on page % 
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Advanced Lessons in Letter Writing and Composition 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: I have found letters to be 
answered a very fruitful source of good composition 
work. I use a number from various parts of the 
United States and other countries. Each letter en- 
deavors to tell something of interest and’ value out- 
side of school and school life. These letters are 
suited to seventh and eighth grades. Each letter is 
to be answered, or it suggests composition work on 
related topics of value and interest. 


El Arbol, Arizona, April 15, 1915. 
DEAR BRICK :— 

Here we are at father’s ranch in Arizona. 
We boys came here without mother but Mr. 
Smith was on the train to look after us. 
Father met us at the depot and with him was 
a Mr. Wood who owns a cattle ranch near 
father’s. He is a fine man and knows how 
to give boys a good time. He says since he 
hasn’t any boys of his own he has to stay 
one himself. 

The ranch is forty miles from the station 
through desert country. This is not per- 
fectly flat and covered with sand, as I imag- 
ined a desert. It is more or less rolling, and 
overgrown in some places with the brush 
they call mesquite. Parts of it would make 
good soil if there were any water. The 
trouble here is lack of rain. 

The house is made of adobe, a sort of 
home-made brick which people learned from 
the Mexicans to make of mud. All the ranch 
houses are low and rambling and none are 
made of wood, which is too expensive here. 
Besides, the adobe houses are much cooler in 
so hot a country. Near the house is a big 
tree, the only one for miles around. The 
ranch gets its name from this for, ‘‘El Arbol’’ 
isthe Spanish name for tree. Mrs. Flynn, 
the housekeeper, has planted a few flowers 
and vines so that we do not look dried up 
like some places. Green things are scarce 
in this dry place. 

Mr. Flynn, the overseer, and his wife are 
often the only white people for miles about. 
Almost all the workers are Mexicans. They 
live in little houses out near the barns and 
corrals. Some of them are fine riders. They 
get plenty of practice for the cattle run over 
the hills. At certain times the men from 
all the ranches near get together for the 
round-up. They ride over the country where 
the cattle have been grazing and bring them 
together. Then each ranch sorts out its own. 

The men know the cattle by their brands, 
for each ranch has its own brand. Ours is 
adouble x. Every calf is branded when 
quite young. The men have an iron in the 
shape of the brand. This they make red hot 
and press against the flank of the calf until 
itburns the hair and sears the skin. The 
hair will never grow again and the calf is 
marked for life. Each ranch has a special 
Way of slitting the ears too, so that every 
calf has two marks of the ranch upon it. It 
seems cruel, doesn’t it? Both father and Mr. 
Wood say it is necessary. It keeps the Mex- 
Kans and Indians from stealing them, and 
then, too, a man needs to know his own 
tattle at sight. I’d like to be here for the 


BY IVA M. MILLER 


round-ups but I don’t think I should like to 
see the brandings. 

There are many horses on the ranch. Many 
of them are hard to ride. I have seen great 
times when the men bring in horses fresh 
from pasture. Some of them buck and some 
of them kick and snort and squeal when the 
men first try to ride them, but most of the 
Mexicans can stay on until they get the 
horses tamed down. Father and Mr. Wood 
are going out to the pastures to see if they 
can find us some gentle horses. We want so 
much to learn to ride. 

Mrs. Flynn says dinner is ready so I must 
go at once for I could eat enough for three 
fellows. Yours, 

Bos. 

Lesson 

In writing, nearly every paragraph con- 
tains an idea that is different from every other 
paragraph. This is called the topic of the 
paragraph. All the sentences in the para- 
graph tell about this topic. 

In this letter the first paragraph is the 
arrival at the ranch. The other topics are as 
follows: 

The location of the ranch. 

The house and its surroundings. 
The workers and the round-ups. 
Branding the cattle. 

The horses. 

Conclusion. 

(a) Read the paragraphs again, finding 
how each sentence adds something to the 
topic of the paragraph. 

Prepare an outline of a letter that you 
would write to a cousin living in some dis- 
tant city about the place in which you live. 
Invent a suitable introductory paragraph and 
conclusion. Write the letter. Be careful as 
you write that each sentence adds to the topic 
of the paragraph. 

(b) Pretend that you are Brick, and Bob 
is one of your friends who has gone to his 
father’s ranch in Arizona. Answer Bob’s 
letter telling him what you think he would 
be interested in knowing. First make a list 
of the topics on which you will write and 
arrange them in good order. 

Mexico City, Mexico, July 16, 1909. 
DEAR MARGARET :— 

What a beautiful city this is! I am so 
glad that father brought me to visit my aunt 
while he is away looking after his mining 
interests. You know he has always promised 
me this trip when I was old enough to ap- 
preciate it. I certainly am enjoying every 
minute of the time! 

It was very hot coming down, both through 
the Southern States and through Mexico, 
Here it is delightful. Mexico City is ona 
plateau 7,349 feet above sea level and sur- 
rounded by snow capped mountains. [ven 
though it is so near the equator the highest 
of these mountains have snow all the year 
round. Clouds hide these beautiful peaks 
mueh of the time in summer so that I have 
only seen that great old voleano Popocatepetl 


a few times. He certainly is a big fellow 
and I am very fond of him now, though | 
always hated to meet him in geography be- 
cause of his hard name. Here the people 
kindly abbreviate it to Popo. Ever so many 
places have these long hard names. They 
are Indian and come from the time when the 
Aztecs ruled the land. 

There are many curious ruins which give 
some idea of how highly civilized these 
Indians were before Cortez came and ruined 
their civilization and their government. I 
shall have much to tell you about the ancient 
aqueducts, temples and even pyramids we 
have seen. 

It rains almost every day now for summer 
is the rainy season here. The rains are very 
accommodating. They come hard but only 
last for a short time. In the afternoon for 
awhile they act as if they were trying to tear 
up the ground. Then in no time the sun is 
out, things dry off and one forgets there has 
been a rain. I couldn’t get used to taking 
an umbrella when the sun was shining so 
brightly in the morning and I| got several 
good wettings as a result. 

How shall I tell you about the city? Shall 
I start with the Cathedral in the center and 
the National Palace at one side? The Cathe- 
dral is enormous, filled with quaint old things 
and pictures. There are ever so many altars 
to the Virgin Mary and to all the saints be- 
sides. There are no seats. In some places 
are a few benches but most of the worship- 
pers stand and kneel. The National Palace 
is a big showy place. There are always 
guides to show one around. We saw all the 
gold and silver plate which is used at gov- 
ernment functions. We visited the council 
room. The guide asked me if I did not want 
to sit in the president’s chair so 1 sat down 
with the carved Mexican eagle up above my 
head. 

The bands play very often in all parts of 
the city. The Police Band is the most noted. 
Perhaps you may have some of its records for 
your phonograph. On Sundays there are 
more bands than at any other time. Sunday 
is a holiday with the Mexicans. They go to 
mass in the morning and celebrate the rest 
of the day. That is the day for the big bull 
fights. When these are over the streets are 
filled with carriages and automobiles. The 
pretty ladies are all parading in their best 
gowns for they like to show themselves and 
their carriages. The wealthy people are very 
wealthy and the poor people so poor that it 
is dreadful to see them. 

There are several beautiful parks. The 
largest is out at the president’s summer pal- 
ace. Trees that were alive in the old Aztec 
times still stand, while a zoo, an artificial 
lake and other modern things make it a very 
interesting place. A long paved avenue leads 


in to the business section. It is several miles 
long. Stone benches, statues of Mexico's 
noted men, and trees make this Pasev, a: 


they call it, a very beautiful avenue. 
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I wanted to tell you about the flower mar- 
kets where flowers of all kinds from tiny 
houquets to big funeral pieces can be bought 
every day, but my aunt says I must come 
with her. Please write me often, I want so 
much to hear from home. 

With love, 
MARY. 

Lesson 

Notice the date on this letter. It was 
written before the revolution in Mexico be- 
gan. If Mary were there now she would have 
a very different letter to write for Mexico 
has suffered greatly during the war. War 
not only kills people but destroys beautiful 
places as well. 

Notice too what she tells of the climate of 
Mexico City. Take out your geographies and 
locate the city. How near the equator is it? 
What do you know of the mountain she calls 
Popo? Why is the climate of the city always 
pleasant? Find out all you can about this 
part of Mexico. With what this letter tells 
you besides, write a short description of 
Mexico City and its climate. Plan your work, 
carefully outlining the topic of each para- 
graph. Put under each topic any details you 
think interesting. 

In this letter Mary writes to her friend as 
if she were really talking to her. The more 
a letter seems like a real conversation, the 
more interesting it is. Answer Mary’s letter 
telling what you have been doing during your 
vacation. Outline the topics, plan it care- 
fully and try to make it sound as if you were 
talking to your friend. 

Mexico City, Mexico, Aug. 1, 1909. 
DEAR MOTHER: — 
| am having such a good time here in 


Mexico. Father has been away for several 
weeks but Aunt Julia is giving me so much 
io do that I could not be lonely. I think of 


vou whenever we go any place that is inter- 
esting for | know you would have enjoyed it 
as much as I. | do wish the babies had been 
old enough to leave, and I know father 
wishes so too. He has said many times that 
he wished you could be with us. 

Yesterday we took the early train out from 
the city to see the pyramids. It was such an 
interesting trip! We stopped at a station 
with a name so long I cannot even spell it. 
Then we walked through several tiny vil- 
lages across the country to the pyramids. I 
wish you could see how these people live! 
The houses are mere huts. The yards are 
full of dirty children, cats, dogs, chickens 
and pigs. Many of the yards were fenced 
in with tall cacti growing so close together 
that the spines almost touched. I certainly 
should prefer a barbed wire fence to these 
if I wanted to make my way in. Aunt Julia 
says the poor people all live in wretched 
places, 

The pyramids as you approach look like 
mounds of dirt except the largest one which 
has been unearthed. It is 216 ‘feet high and 
made of enormous blocks of stone. Stair- 
ways lead up the sides. The top is flat as if 
it once had been a hugealtar. No one knows 
when the pyramids were built for all the ex- 
cavating that they have done has told them 
nothing. This largest one is called the Sun. 


The Moon is next in size but has not been 








uncovered. A number of smaller ones called 
the Stars are grouped about. 

Among these pyramids is an open space 
which once was an avenue. It evidently led 
far out across the plains. It is called the 
Street of the Dead. It was down this street 
that the Aztecs led their prisoners to be sacri- 
ficed to their gods. I can’t tell you how 
queer it made me feel. The pyramids were 
so big and gloomy, the street so long and 
straight, that I could almost see those long 
processions bringing their enemies to be sac- 
rificed alive tothe gods. It made me shudder 
just to think of it. 

If those old Aztecs were cruel, they were 
still quite advanced in civilization. Many 
ruins tell that for them. There are some 


fine remains of temples farther south, so 


Aunt Julia says. In Mexico City and in sev- 
eral other places are parts of the old acque- 
ducts which carried the water long distances 
to the cities. The museum is full of strangely 
carved stones and monsters. Many of the 
decorations look so much like Egyptian that 
some people wonder if the Aztecs and the 
Egyptians could not have been in some way 
related peoples. The Spaniards destroyed 
all the Aztec records so that no one knows. 

Only small parts of a temple are found 
here near the pyramids. Simple geometrical 
designs in dull reds and greens and blacks 
adorn it. They are excavating on a buried 
city here. We went down into a partly un- 
covered house. The remains of a big  stair- 
way were to be seen. The same kind of 
decorations as on the temple ornamented the 
walls. In a corner of one room was a well 
which still has water in it, for when we low- 
ered a bucket on a rope to find out we could 
hear the water splash. 

Isn’t it queer to be around these relics of 
people who no longer exist? Have you ever 
read ‘“‘The Fair God’’ by Lew Wallace? Iam 
reading it now. It is the story of Cortez 
and his conquest of those Indians. It makes 
me have great respect for the Aztecs but not 
much for the Spaniards. The story certainly 
is interesting. 

This is a very long letter, isn’t it? I am 
sure I should like to get a long one in return, 
for it does seem good to hear from home even 
thougn we are having so nice a time. 

With love, 
MarY. 

Lesson-—— 

The first paragraph in this letter is intro- 
ductory, the last is the conclusion. Find the 
topic of each of the other paragraphs. Write 
them in the order in which they come. 

Do you know more about Mexico and her 
Aztec inhabitants? Find all that you can 
about them. Then pretend that you are 
Mary’s sister. Write a letter to a friend 
telling her about Mary’s visit to Mexico. 
You may make up an introduction to your 
letter by telling how Mary came to go to 
Mexico. Tell your friend all that you know 
of interest about Mexico and the Aztecs, pre- 
tending that Mary has written it to you. 

Notice in this letter how the questions 
make it sound like a real conversation. Try 
to make your letter both interesting and nat- 
ural. Be careful to have a topic for each 
paragraph that is different from all other 
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paragraphs, and make every sentence adq 
something to that topic. 


Tustin, Cal., June 15, 1915, 
DEAR MAy:— 

Are you tired hearing from me so often? 
You see I am always so very glad to get your 
letters that I have to answer them immedj- 
ately to get another from you soon, We 
shall be here only a month or two longer go 
I shan’t bother you very many more times, 
As glad as I shall be to get home, I really 
shall feel very sorry to leave here. Uncle 
and aunt have been very good to me and | 
like California better every day. 

We have been having much pleasure watch. 
ing the birds this spring. I am particularly 
fond of the mocking-birds and have spent 
most of my time seeing what they were 
about. A pair of them built their nest in 
uncle’s garden and with the help of a ladder 
I could watch all their doings. At first they 
had a great time picking up sticks and twigs, 
When these were arranged to satisfaction 
they lined the nest with white twine until it 
was quite cosy within. Then Mrs. Mocking- 
bird laid her four bluish and spotted eggs, 
For days and days she sat upon them as 
happy as could be. 

What do you suppose Mr. Mocker was do- 
ing after the nest was built? He seemed to 
spend most of his time in the tree-tops giv- 
ing his little wife concerts. They really 
were concerts too, for instead of having a 
song of his own he listens to all the sounds 
around him and chooses the ones he likes 
best. These he repeats but blends them all 
together into the sweetest song you can 
imagine. The rascal copies queer sounds too, 
At any time of day you are likely to hear 
the peep of a chicken from the tree-top. If 
you listen carefully you can tell from whom 
he borrows ail his songs but he arranges 
them so well that I think he deserves much 
praise. Some people do not like him because 
he wakes up at all hours of the night to sing 
to Mrs. Mocker on her nest. I am too good 
a sleeper to be annoyed by that. 

After the baby birds came both Mr. and 
Mrs. Mocking-bird were kept busy feeding 
them. Their big mouths were open all the 
time. The father and mother stole uncle’s 
berries, they hunted bugs and worms and 
flies, but always those youngsters acted as if 
they were not half satisfied. 

During this time poor Tabby and Fido had 
a dreadful time of it. Mr. and Mrs. Mocker 
were cruel to both the dog and the cat. 
Every chance they got they flew down, the 
two of them together, and pecked at Fido’s 
back. He finally became so disgusted that 
he ran under the house whenever he saw 
them coming. They even dared to peck at 
Tabby and seemed to have no fear of her 
claws. They always attacked her from be- 
hind so that she really never had a chance 
at them. They were telling both the dog 
and the cat that they were not wanted about. 

You see their babies stay in the nest until 
it can’t hold them longer, Then they tumble 

about on the ground, and flutter to low bushes 
and shrubs for some time before they aré 
really able to fly. This gives the cats a great 
(Continued on page 77) 
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CARDEN STICKS | 


DESIGNED BY MARTHA FELLER KING 
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Games and Relaxation Exercises 


BY NELLA H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


Outdoor Games 


mee} N SPITE of the storms of 
this month there will be some 
| days when the spring feeling 
in the air will call us out-of- 
doors. Marbles will call the 
. larger boys. The girls and 
tle ay will want something new to do. 
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Letting Out the Doves 


If the teacher has played with them thus far 
during the school year they may greet her 
with, ‘‘Oh, come out and teach us some new 
games!’’ She must be ready with some 
active ones, for the air is still chilly and 
quick activity will be welcome. The follow- 
ing games are full of vigorous exercise and 
are much enjoyed by children of all ages. 
Animal Chase: Any number of children 
may play this game. One of the number is 
selected to be the chaser or hunter. Another 
child secretly gives to each of the other chil- 
dren the name of an animal, as fox, deer, 
rabbit, ete. Each child has a different name. 
If many children are playing they may be 
divided into groups and named by groups. 
Two corners are marked off on the play- 
ground. These are called pens. The animal 
players gather in one of these pens and the 
hunter stands outside but near it. The hunt- 
er then calls out the name of some animal, 
and if there are any who have been given 
that name they run to the other pen. The 
hunter tries to tag the animals, and any 
tagged before reaching the other pen must 
help the hunter tag others as he calls out 








The Bear in the Pit 


other names and the animals run. The last 
one tagged becomes the hunter for the next 
game. 

Whip Tag: This game is played with a 
knotted towel which the children call a 
beetle. Any number may play. One child 
is chosen to be ‘‘it.’’? The other children 
form a large ring and stand facing the center 
with their hands behind their backs. The 
child who is ‘‘it’’ then runs around the out- 
side carrying the beetle which he drops into 


THE SEVENTH IN A SERIES OF TEN ARTICLES 


the hands of any one of the players in the 
ring. That player then quickly turns to his 
right hand neighbor and hits him with the 
beetle. The neighbor tries to escape by run- 
ning around the circle and back to his place. 
If he escapes with being hit but once he takes 
the beetle and exchanges places with the 
first player. If he receives more than one 
hit the one who holds the beetle exchanges 
places with the first outside player. The new 
beetle-man runs around outside and drops the 
beetle into any hand which he chooses, and 
so the game continues. 

This game can be played in the school- 
room if it is so desired. The players sit in 
their seats with heads bowed on the desks 
and the right hand extended toward the 
aisle. The child holding the beetle runs 
very lightly up and down the aisles and drops 
the beetle into the hand of some child. This 
player then chases the first child around the 
room to his seat, beating him whenever op- 
portunity affords a chance. The first child 
runs to escape the buffeting, and if he suc- 
ceeds in reaching his seat without being hit 
he may drop the beetle again. Otherwise 
the one who holds the beetle runs and drops 











The Farmer is Coming 


it into some other child’s hand, and thus the 
game continues. 

Letting Out the Doves: This game is espe- 
cially liked by the smaller children because 
so many children are active at the same time 
and the individual is so important. 

The players stand in groups of three and 
the groups scatter over the playground. One 
child, usually the smallest of the group, 
represents the dove, one the hawk, and one 
the owner. The owner holds both the dove 
and the hawk by the hand. Whenever he 
chooses to do so, the owner, with an upward 
gesture of the hand, sends the dove away 
from him as one throws a bird into the air. 
The dove goes running away with arms float- 
ing like wings. When the owner considers 
that the dove has sufficient start he throws 
the hawk in the same manner. The hawk 
tries to catch the dove but he must run over 
exactly the same route covered by the dove. 
The hawk also runs with arms outstretched. 
When the owner sees fit he may call his pets 
back by clapping his hands loudly. He 
gives this signal at any time when the dove 
seems hard pressed or weary. The dove 
must not return until the signal is given. 
The dove if caught may exchange places with 
the hawk or with the owner. 


The Bear in the Pit: This game is liked 
by the small boys. There is also an oppor. 
tunity here to teach the boys that the girls 
are not so strong as they are, therefore are 











One Scene in “Gypsy” 


hurt more easily, and that they must not*hbe 
too rough when girls are playing. The pit 
is formed by the players joining hands to 
form a ring. One player, the bear, stands 
within the pit. The bear tries to get out, 
over or under or by breaking the bars 
(clasped hands). If he escapes the others 
give chase, and the one who catches him be- 
comes the bear next time. 

The Farmer is Coming: Any number of 
children may play. One is chosen to be the 
farmer. He seats himself on a low box or 
stool or convenient stone. The others choose 
a leader from among themselves and stand 
some little distance from the farmer. The 
place where they stand, or their home 
ground, must be marked off in some definite 
way by a path or line. The leader then taps 
some of his companions on the shoulders as 
an invitation to go into the farmer’s orchard 
for apples. They then leave their home 
ground and approach as near to the farmer 
as they dare. Suddenly the farmer claps his 
hands and all the players must stand still 
until the leader calls out, ‘“The farmer is 
coming !’’ - Then they try to reach their home 
ground before the farmer can tag them. Any 
players tagged become prisoners of the 
farmer and must stay in a place designated 
by the farmer until the game is ended. If 
the leader is tagged a new leader must be 
chosen, and next to the last prisoner taken 
becomes the farmer for the new game. One 
thing must be remembered and strictly ad- 

















Another Scene in “Gypsy” 


hered to, that is, no player must stir till the 
leader gives the warning. 


Gypsy: This game is liked by the little 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Little Tom and the Tree Folk 


An Arbor Day Story 


BY ROY J. SNELL 


| SHOULD like to be out there with them 

and get acquainted!’’ thought Little 
Tom. He was standing in the window of his 
room all ready for bed. He was looking out 
at the great, tall trees that were all about 
his home, and which stretched on and on in 
the distance so far that he could not see the 
last one, even though the moon was shining 
brightly. That very day his teacher had told 
him all about Arbor Day; how, many, many 
years ago, some people went to live on the 
barren, western plains where there were no 
trees at all, and how they were homesick for 
the fine trees of their own old homes and 
how they had said, ‘‘We will appoint one 
day in the year and call it Arbor 
Day. On that day we will plant 
trees, so that when our children and 
grand-children grow up there will 
be plenty of trees everywhere. ’’ 

The teacher had told them. that 
after that proclamation people all 
over the land began to have Arbor 
Days. 

Tomorrow was to be Arbor Day 
in Tom’s very own school, and they 
Were going to plant a tree. Tom 
thought that would be grand for he 
had always loved the trees. His 
teacher had told him some _ other 
things which interested him very 
much. She had said that every tree 
had a name, just as people do, and 
that they liked to be planted in 
sunny places where there was plenty 
ofrich earth, and liked to be watered 
and fussed over. She had said very 
mysteriously, ‘‘I shouldn’t be much 
surprised if, when all the people are 
asleep, the trees talk among them- 
selves and tell one another how 
kindly or how unkindly they have 
been treated, ’’ 

au Should like to be out there 
with them and hear them talk, ’’ Tom 
€xclaimed to himself. He had no 
More than said this when a great 


black pine, that grew right by his window, 
reached out one of its limbs and whisked him 
right out of the open window. He was 
tossed, light as air, right on to the big fir 
tree in the corner of the yard, then to a 
maple, then to a birch; on and on he went, 
tossed from tree to tree, but not hurt, till at 
last he was in a great, beautiful park which 
was full of every kind of tree that anyone 
could think of. My! it was fun! But the 


swiftness of the change took his breath away. 

When Little Tom looked about him he saw 
that the trees had faces; yes, real faces! 
Some were long faces, very solemn and droll; 
some were round, chubby and smiling; and 





some were sad; but all the trees had faces 
and all were talking. It seemed to be a real 
tree party. And what do you think they 
were talking about? Why, Arbor Day of 
course! For was not the very next day Arbor 
Day? And was not Arbor Day the great day 
of all the year for the Tree Folk? Was not 
that the day when all the children in the 
land were taught about the Tree Folk and 
how to be kind to them? Was not that the 
day when the trees might hope that many 
children would come to the park dressed very 
gayly, and leave with them some young 
trees, who would be great company for them 
in their old age? Why certainly! Arbor 
Day! That’s what they were all 
talking about! 

Tom looked about. Suddenly he 
spied a little tree not much taller 
than himself and oh! such a beauti- 
ful tree, all dressed in creamy white! 

‘“T am the little White Birch 
child!’’ said the little white tree 
very politely. ‘‘I am just one year 
old tomorrow, that is, I have lived 
here in the park just one year, | 
am too young to remember if I lived 
before I came here. I am an Arbor 
Day child, and tomorrow is my birth- 
day. I have on my most beautiful 
white dress; don’t you think it is 
beautiful ?’’ 

“Yes, I do,’’ said Little Tom, 
touching the lace on it very gently. 
‘‘Very beautiful indeed !’’ 

‘‘Listen to what all the trees are 
saying to one another!’’ said little 
Miss White Birch. 

‘It’s a splendid thing!’’ a great 
tall pine was saying to his neighbor, 
‘it’s avery splendid thing that men 
are beginning really to value us, 
and to take good care of us. Dea 
me! what terrible times we had 
when I was a child! I was born 
’way out west, in Washington. Peo- 
ple were very careless in those days. 
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One day a man made a fire near us and went 
off and left it. Soon there was a big’ fire 
everywhere! My mother was quite a little 
way from me. The fire just burned and 
burned until at last she fell right over on 
me. I was fearfully crumpled and_ bent 
over, but I was covered up so well that the 
fire could not reach me. That is how I was 
saved, but my mother lost her life. Then 
some one came along and took me away to 
this park where I have had a much better 
time, though I must say I am dreadfully 
frightened sometimes when careless boys and 
girls come to the park and make a fire which 
they so often forget to put out.’’ 

‘‘But not Scouts and Camp Fire Girls!’’ 
the sedate Norway Pine exclaimed. 

‘‘No, not often,’’ said Mr. Fir Tree.’’ 
‘‘They are taught to be careful. I hope the 
time will come when all boys will be good 
Scouts, and all girls careful Camp Fire 
Girls. ’’ 

‘‘As for Arbor Day in my country,’’ said 
Mr. Norway Pine, ‘‘there is no need of it, 
for people have learned well the value of the 
Tree Folk back in Europe. Why, in many 
of those countries a man must get permission 
from the Government before he can cut one 
of our folk down,’’ 

‘‘Well said!’’ cried the Fir Tree. 
should be so everywhere, ’’ 


“It 


““As for planting more trees in my coun- 
try,’’ continued Mr. Norway Pine, ‘‘every 
bit of land that will grow a tree is planted 
now, unless the land is needed for farming. ’’ 

“Lam told,’’ said Mr. Fir Tree, who was 
really very proud of his own land after all, 
‘‘that the people of our own land are doing 
great things for us nowadays. There are 
great schools that do nothing but teach people 
how to care for us. They are called Schools of 
Forestry. And those who go to care for the 
forests are Foresters. It must be a grand 
thing to be a forester, to live as we do out 
in the clean open air all the year long, and 
to help our people make the most possible 
out of themselves !’’ 

“It is all quite true!’’ squeaked a tall, 
slim, droll Tamarack. ‘‘I came from the West 
only three years ago and out there they are 
doing a great deal for us. Why, in the hot 
dry summer-time a man is not allowed even 
to start a fire in the forests, and men called 
Fire Wardens are paid to go about all the 
time and watch for little fires that might do 
damage. The Foresters go about everywhere 
looking for places where there are no trees. 
If they find a place where the fires have done 
great damage they find little trees and bring: 
these and plant them there; so that by and 
by there will be great forests there again, 
but think of the time it will take for them 
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to be as great as were our ancestors !”’ 

“It is strange,’’ said Mr. White Pine, 
‘‘how seldom men seem to realize what they 
owe to us. They do not seem to know that 
we protect them from wind storms in winter 
and from dust storms in summer, that we 
furnish them material for homes and churches, 
schools and stores, for docks and ships, and 
almost everything. Even the paper they 
write letters on is furnished by us. But they 
are finding this out. They are coming to gee 
that if they continue to be careless, and |et 
us be destroyed, they are going to have 
to pay more for everything they use when 
wood becomes scarce, yes, even for their 
clothes-pins!’’ 

Tom was almost too young to understand 
all this subject but he knew that he liked the 
Tree Folk very much. He knew that he was 
going to begin at once to learn all their 
names, and to gather their twigs, to study 
their bark, their blossoms, their leaves and 
their fruit, so that when he was grown up 
he would know all about them. 

But now he was growing sleepy. He had 
yawned only once when he felt himself being 
lifted up to the top of a great Elm Tree, 
‘“Good-by, ’’ laughed little Miss White Birch. 
“‘Come again. ”’ 

‘“Good-by,’’ Tom shouted.  ‘‘I’ll come 
back.’’ He was tossed here and there, and 
here and there, just as he had been before, 
and in an instant he bounced right into his 
own window. He stood there for a moment 
wondering if he had really been to see the 
Tree People at all. Then he went straight 
to bed and was soon dreaming of hundreds 
and hundreds of happy children planting little 
trees on Arbor Day. 





Arbor Day Quotations 


A people without children would face a 
hopeless future; a country without trees is 
almost as hopeless. 

Forests which are so used that they can- 
not renew themselves will soon vanish, and 
with them their benefits. 

A true forest is not merely a storehouse 


full of wood, but, as it were, a factory of 


wood, and at the same time a reservoir of 
water. ; 

When you help to preserve our forests or 
to plant new ones you are acting the part of 
good citizens. —Theodore Roosevelt. 


The foot that is familiar with the grass 
usually belongs to a man of lighter heart 
than he whose soles seldom wander from 
the pavement.—Leo H. Grindon. 


There is something unspeakably cheerful 
in a spot of ground which is covered with 
trees, that smiles amidst all the rigors of 
winter, and gives us a view of the most gay 
season in the midst of that which is the 
most dead and melancholy. —Addison. 


What conqueror in any part of Life’s bat- 
tle could desire a more beautiful, a mor 
noble, or a more patriotic monument, than a 
tree planted by the hands of pure and joys 
children, as a memorial to his achievemen’: 
—H. J. Lossing. 
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The Story of Luther Burbank 


fornia plant grower is a famil- 
iar household word, but per- 
haps many do not know how 
difficult was Luther Burbank’s 
path to success. The story of 
his life and work is more interesting than 
any fairy tale. 

Luther Burbank was born on the seventh 
day of March, 1849, in Lancaster, Massachu- 
setts, being one of the younger sons of a 
family of fifteen children. His father, Samuel 
Walton Burbank, was an intelligent farmer 
much respected by his neighbors. His mother 
was remarkably fond of nature, and in this 
respect the son resembled her. A_ flower 
placed in his hand when a baby would be 
effectual in stopping his crying. He had a 
cactus for a pet, and used to carry it about in 
his arms as other children would carry a kit- 
ten or a doll. 

Asa child he was timid and weak, but was 
not afraid of hard work. When he was ten 
years old he built a dam across a large trout 
stream on his father’s farm, in order to make 
askating pond. After two months of hard 
labor he was rewarded by seeing a great pond 
on Christmas day, which was enjoyed by a 
crowd of merry children. On another occi- 
sion he made a steam whistle from an old tea- 
kettle and a little steam engine. His taste 
for mechanics is indicated by these experi- 
ments, and he was fond of drawing; two 
things that show he was a good observer. 

After attending the Lancaster academy for 
atime he entered the Worcester factory of 
the Ames Manufacturing Company, and _ be- 
gan turning plow rounds at fifty cents a day. 
Ashe paid exactly this amount daily for board, 
it left him fifty cents a week in arrears, with 
nothing for clothes. He obtained permis- 
sion to work by the piece, and made two or 
three times as much as before. Then he in- 
vented an improvement in the turning lathe 
which enabled him to earn sixteen dollars a 
day. 

His health was injured by the dust from 
the lumber, and he soon gave up the shop 
work. He wished to become a doctor, and 
studied medicine for one year, when the death 
of his father made it necessary for him to 
stop studying and earn his living. With his 
family he moved to Groton, now Ayer, Massa- 
chusetts, where he became a nurseryman and 
gardener. Thus, when he was twenty-one 
years old he had come to work among the 
plants, his early friends; and when he had 
tead ‘‘Darwin’s Animals and Plants under 
Domestication,’ it may be said that his life 
work had opened before him. This book had 
4 great influence upon him, as may be seen 
from his own words: 

“From that hour plant life presented to me 
4sort of challenge to test its capacities .. . 
to invent new ideals of growth and to en- 
leavor to mould the plant in accordance with 
these ideals, ’? 

He bought a seventeen-acre lot in Lunen- 
urg, Massachusetts, and began to raise fruits 





BY FANNY COMSTOCK 


and vegetables for market, giving all his 
spare time to experiments on plants. A re- 
sult of these early efforts was the Burbank 
potato, which proved of much commercial 
value. 

In 1875 Mr. Burbank went to California, to 
find a better climate for his chosen work. He 
had very few possessions to take with him to 
his new home, save clothes, seeds and ten 
Burbank potatoes. After a journey, rendered 
especially fatiguing by his not being able to 
afford a sleeping berth, he arrived in Santa 
Rosa, a small village with fertile soil and fine 
climate, where he settled. 

Here Mr. Burbank had for years a hard 
struggle for daily bread, as he had no money 
save what he earned from week to week. He 
worked at carpentering by day, devoting his 
evenings to preparations for his nursery. One 
of the first things he did was to plant the ten 
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Burbank potatoes on his brother’s farm. The 
entire yield of the first season was sawed and 
planted; the second season’s growth was of- 
ered for sale. In time it became the leading 
variety on the Pacific Coast. For several 
years he continued his carpentering, living 
in close economy, devoting every possible cent 
and his evening hours to the culture of seed- 
lings in the nursery. The following record 
of sales from his nursery shows a small be- 
ginning followed by gratifying success: 
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Within ten years his yearly sales amounted 
to $16,000. An incident which occurred while 
his reputation was growing throws light on 
his business methods. In March, 1881, he re- 
ceived an order for 20,000 young prune trees 
well rooted, ready to transplant that fall. To 
fill this order, it was necessary to raise two 
sets of trees; for, in order to get the young 
prune trees, he grafted prune buds on young 
almond trunks, planting the almonds from the 
seed. After some hesitation because of the 
short time allowed, he undertook the order. 
When the buds in the prune orchard were 
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Birthplace of Luther Burbank, Lancaster, Mass. 


ready, the young almond trees also were ready, 
and the grafting was done in June, July and 
August. Atthe beginning of December about 
19,500 trees were ready, and the others were 
fit for transplanting the next season. The 
fact that he had filled this large hurry order 
which many men would have hesitated to un 

dertake helped to advertise his work. 

He took great pains with all his proaucts, 
and his reputation for honest, reliable work 
spread, so that a few years after his smail 
beginning, crowds of purchasers stood wait- 
ing on his grounds. He bought four acres in 
addition to his first lot, in the village of Santa 
Rosa where he made his home. The soil was 
poor but he drained and enriched it so success- 
fully that the following year the fruit trees 
sold from half the land paid for the entire 
amount and all improvements. In 1885 he 
bought a farm at Sebastopol, seven miles from 
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Santa Rosa, to be used as an experiment gar 
den. Later he added still another purchase 
of eight acres, known as ‘‘Gold Ridge Farm.”’ 

Meanwhile Mr. Burbank was giving his at- 
tention toa wide range of native and imported 
plants. In the intervals of his carpenter work 
he collected many California plants. In 1884 
he imported Japanese seeds and seedlings. 
In 1886 he was grafting twelve varieties of 
apples imported from New Zealand, and from 
that time on, great numbers of foreign plants 
were sent to him by collectors to be used in 
experiments. 

It is time to speak of the two principal meth- 
ods by which this great florist modifies plants 
so wonderfully. They are cross-pollination 
and selection. In cross-pollination the experi- 
menter selects two plants whose qualities he 
wishes to combine, choosing strong, hardy 
specimens. From one of these plants he col- 
lects a quantity of pollen in a saucer or watch 
crystal. This he applies with his fingers to 
the top of the pistil in the flowers of the other 
species. Of course nature is constantly doiny 
by the wind and insects what Mr. Burbank 
has done so carefully and wisely, only we do 
not know what she is doing; and unless re- 
sults are striking, as in the mixing of varie- 
ties of Indian corn, we fail to notice. But 
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Mr. Burbank has his plants where he can 
watch them. The seeds formed by cross-pol- 
lination are saved, and planted in great num- 
bers. When the plants are far enough de- 
veloped to be judged, Mr. Burbank examines 
them, deciding on the fit ones with marvel- 
ous rapidity. The undesirable plants 


scented verbena. Examining a bed of verbenas 
one day, Mr. Burbank perceived a fragrance 
like that of the arbutus. By patient search 
he discovered the plant which produced the 
peculiar fragrance, and planted its seeds. He 
thus obtained a plant of stronger arbutus 
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plum tasting remarkably like the Bartlet; 
pear, called the ‘‘ Bartlett plum.”’ 

Other results obtained either by crossing 
or by selection are a gladiolus blossoming a] 
around the stem, plums witha soft seed that 
van be cut by a knife, a chestnut tree which 

bears nuts at eighteen years of age, 





are destroyed. In obtaining the 
white blackberry, one bush was cho- 
sen from 65,000 bushes. All the 
others were destroyed. 

A few of the famous hybrids ob- 
tained in this way by Mr. Burbank 
are the ‘‘Plumcot,’”’ a fruit obtained 
by crossing the plum and apricot; the 
‘Primus’? berry, from the Cali- 
fornia dewberry and Siberian rasp- 
berry; and the ‘*Pomato,’’ an agree- 
able white fruit growing on potato 
tops. As its name suggests, this 
plant is a cross between the potato 
and tomato, 

The second method by which Mr. 
Burbank obtains new plants is selec- 
tion. By this is meant noting 
the appearance of a chance pecu- 
liarity or ‘‘sport,’’? and if the qual- 
ity is desirable planting the seed of 
the plant which produced it. It is 
probable that among the resulting plants will 
be some which contain the quality before 
noted, in a greater degree than the parent 
plant. The seed is planted again and again, 
for as many generations as seems desirable. 

A product of this method is the arbutus- 
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(From photograph taken at the Panama-Pacifie Exposition) 


odor. Again and again he planted, till in the 
course of several generations he obtained a 
plant of true arbutus perfume, double the 
usual strength. In the same way a brilliant 
crimson Californian poppy was grown from a 
yellow flower having a faint pink line; also a 


Drills to Correct Bad Habits 


NE of the aims of our lan- 
guage teaching is to eradicate 
bad habits of speech. Toward 
this goal there is no more di- 
rect route than that of Drill. 
Five minutes each day should 

take us far on the journey of Correct Form. 

Especially is this route recommended for the 

‘‘mid-graders,’’ those who have not reached 

the grammatical reason stage. 

Below are appended some of our pitfalls 
and the drills by which we try to avoid them. 

“‘They wasn’t nothing,’’ ‘“They ain’t,’’ 
‘*They’s,’’ ete. 

Use instead: ‘‘There were no—,’’ ‘‘There 
are no—,’’ ‘‘Were there no—?’’ ‘‘Was 
there no—?’’ ‘‘Are there no—?’’ ‘‘Is there 
no—-?’’ 

Into the pupils’ notebooks for frequent rep- 
etition goes Drill One: 
were 





was 


There no— 


is 

The use of the objective forms of the pro- 
nouns is confusing to the mid-graders whose 
grammatical reason light isdim. Therefore, 
we say: 

‘For whom?’ ‘‘For him and me.’’ ‘‘For 
me and her.’’ ‘‘For her and them.’’ ‘‘For 
them and us.’’ Then, since ‘‘for’’ has nota 
monopoly we use other prepositions, and 
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Drill Two enters our notebooks: 


for ) whom 
between | him 
to Jj me 
from her 
with them 
by us 





But the transitive verb forms claim their 
pronoun complement, and when we hear, 
‘They could of told her and [’’? we turn with 
relief to Drill Three: 

‘Could have told whom?’’ ‘‘Could have 
told him and me.’’ ‘‘Could have told me and 
her.’’ ‘‘Could have told her and us,’’ ete. 

And because this world is not entirely a 
gossipy globe we add as many verbs as we 
have room for, as follows: 


could have | seen whom 
might have | heard him 
may have j told | me 
had answered her 
have asked us 
has remembered | them 








Just because we cannot remember what 
pronoun ‘‘It is —’’ takes we repeat very fre- 
quently: ‘‘Who is it?’ “‘Itis I.’? ‘‘It is 
he.’’ ‘‘Itisshe.’’ ‘‘Itiswe.’’ ‘‘Itisthey.’’ 
Or again: ‘‘It may have been I.’’ ‘‘It may 
have been he.’’ ‘‘It may have been she,’’ 
ete. To help our memory we place in our 
notebooks this Fourth Drill: 


prunes three or four times the usual 
size, a thornless blackberry, a beau. 
tiful white blackberry, a walnut with 
white meat (no skin), and small eal. 
las, less than one and one-half inches 
across. Many of the new products 
are of very great commercial value, 
Tne thornless cactus has been made 
capable of growing in any climate, 
and caused to produce great quanti- 
ties of fruit edible for man and beast, 
besides edible leaves. Forest trees, 
fruits, grasses, and flowers have 
been marvelously improved. 

Faithful, gentle, honorable jn his 
dealings, preferring to help the world 
by his work rather than make a 
fortune, loving all the beautiful 
things of nature, and children best 
of all,—such is Luther Burbank, 
His little book, ‘‘The Human Plant,” 
shows his loving thought for chil- 
dren. I know of no more helpful character to 
remember when we are discouraged than this 
man, the foremost plant-grower of the world, 
who has conquered great difficulties and 
worked wonderfully with nature for the good 
of mankind. 





of Speech 








is who 
was : 
It iy 
may have been | She 
we 
-may be they 


Sometimes we are sure that the letter ‘‘was 
wrote’’ and that we ‘‘done it.’’ But we find 
our mistake when we attack Drill Five and 
learn that those in column D never call for 
a verb helper, but those in column C need 
assistance, that column B lists a few of these 
servants and that ‘‘have’’ is not ‘‘of.’’ So 
we cheerfully chant: ‘‘They have come.” 
‘‘They came.’’ ‘‘They have seen.’? ‘They 
saw.’’ ‘‘They have done.’’ ‘They did,”’ ete. 
Then we take another key, as: ‘‘She and I 
might have come.’’ ‘She and I came.” 
“She and I might have seen.’’ ‘‘She and ! 
saw,’’ and go on with the refrain. 


A B Cc D 
they | had come came 
I have seen saw 
has done did 
she 4. -written , wrote 
might have — 
h gone wen 
e cou ld have spoken spoke 











we [would have } eaten (ate 
These are but a few of the many drills 
which will develop themselves as errors 
appear. 
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New Ideas in Teaching—V. Agriculture 


BY GEOFFREY F. MORGAN, A.M., 


6é¢'TTHE boy who can make a little patch of 

soil hand over 153 bushels of corn,’’ 
says a recent editorial in ‘‘Collier’s Weekly, ’’ 
“iga pretty important person. ’’ True enough, 
and we may add that the teacher who can 
show him how to do it is an even more im- 
portant one. 

Agriculture, especially in the rural schools, 
is a matter of primary importance. It con- 
cerns the welfare and prosperity of every 
citizen. It is a subject which every boy must 
understand if he is to make a success of life. 
Efficient farming, tillage, drainage, fertiliz- 
ing, the breeding and care of stock,-—all 
these are of fundamental interest to those 
who make their living from the soil. 

But there is another equally important 
reason for introducing the subject into the 
curriculum,  ‘‘School,’’ says the famous dic- 
tum of John Dewey, ‘‘is not a preparation 
for life; it is life.’’ No one will question 
that the life of country children is intimately 
associated with agriculture. The book of 
nature is constantly before them, and most 
of their days are spent in observing her turn- 
ing pages. How, then, can the school hope 
to make its work function in the life of the 
child unless it utilizes the present interests 
of wood and field and stream ? 

This condition is so obvious that one might 
expect to find agriculture one of the oldest 
and most emphasized subjects in the cur- 
riculum, As a matter of fact, however, not 
only is it quite new and undeveloped, but in 
many quarters we find more or less prejudice 
against the subject’s being introduced at all. 
Patrons of the more conservative type ‘‘don’t 
hold with such foolishness,’’ exalt book 
learning, object to the experimental work, 
and deny the need for any improve- 
ment on present methods. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this prejudice. In the first place, 
rural conditions of a generation ago 
were very different from those of 
today. Land was fertile, plentiful 
and cheap, and farmers could afford 
to be prodigal in their methods, 
While modern conditions demand 
that efficiency be considered on the 
farm as much as in any other busi- 
ness. In the second place, people of 
limited advantages have a profound 
respect for book-learning to the ex- 
clusion of every other kind. His- 
tory, reading, arithmetic and geog- 
raphy are orthodox. They have the 
sanction of usage and custom. They 
are learned out of books. Educa- 
tion, therefore, in the minds of such 
people, is synonymous with the study of 
books, Agriculture, on the other hand, in- 
Volves field excursions, experiments and ob- 
Servations. It necessitates the planting of 
seed and the judging of stock. The pupils 
“gallivant’’ around over the country. Such 
things are unorthodox, and they involve in- 
novation, which is always distasteful to the 
rural temperament. 


A third drawback, and this is unquestion- 
ably the most valid of the three, is that many 
teachers are themselves unqualified to teach 
agriculture. They do not know the govern- 
ing principles and lack the necessary body 
of information, and even when they do pos- 
sess the facts, they do not understand how 
best to impart them. Consequently, they 
stick to the book, and make the subject ut- 
terly dull and formal. But no matter how 
much truth there may be in these claims, the 
arguments are not valid ones against the 
teaching of agriculture. If agriculture is a 
live subject, and one which fills a definite 
need in the child’s life, the solution is ob- 
viously to find teachers who are prepared to 
teach it intelligently. Surely normal schools 
are thick enough, agricultural colleges suffi- 
ciently numerous, and good correspondence 
courses offered, so that there is no reason for 
teachers to be ignorant of the governing 
principles. 

One of the first difficulties which confronts 
the teacher of agriculture is the problem of 
selecting the subject matter, and determining: 
just what phases of rural life may properly 
be included in its scope. Without attempt- 
ing an exact or technical definition, we may 
define agriculture as a study of all the agen- 
cies and activities Which make for complete, 
efficient and satisfying country life. Viewed 
from this basis, we must discuss live stock as 
well as crops, roads as well as soils, birds as 
well as bug's, and we shall be wise if we in- 
clude some consideration of comfortable and 
attractive living conditions in and about the 
farm home. 

With regard to the order and sequence of 
all this, there are two methods of selecting 





Explaining to Club Members the Importance of Properly Testing Seed- 
Corn Before Planting 


material and organizing study. The first is 
to follow the seasonal changes, and consider 
the problems which arise in connection with 
each. Under this plan, judging and testing 
seed corn, plowing and sowing, and the use 
of fertilizers, would be studied at the times 
when such activities are voing on in the dis- 
trict. Various phases of nature study,— 
snowfall, bird migration, seed time and har- 
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vest,—naturally lend themselves to this 
method. Winter feeding, spring plowing, 
blights, pests, and so on, may be handily 
studied in this way. 

There are, however, several drawbacks to 
this method. In the first place, the amount 
of time required for various studies may fail 
to coincide with that atforded by the seasonal 
changes. In the second, there are numerous 
topics to be considered, such as good roads, 
rural architecture, stock judging, and many 
others, which are scarcely matters of seasonal 
variation. A second method, therefore, is to 
organize the subject matter on the basis of 
logical order. Starting with the soil, we may 
discuss properties, tillage, drainage, fertili- 
zation, and soon. The next step will nat- 
urally be crops, in connection with which 
come questions of seed selection, viability, 
and methods of planting, together with a 
study of weeds, pests and blights. Next may 
come a study of live stock, not only as to 
values of various breeds, but also with re- 
gard to care, feeding, housing, and selling. 
Subsequent studies will include good roads, 
shade trees, orchards and orcharding, home 
economics and sanitation, ete. 

Probably the best selection of subject mat- 
ter will come through a combination of the 
two methods indicated. A logical arrange- 
ment of topics will make the work orderly 
and systematic, but at the same time a re- 
sourceful teacher should always be able to 
utilize the present interests of pupils and 
district by drawing upon current events and 
activities for her material. 

More important than the choosing’ of ma- 
terial, however, is presenting it to the 
pupils. The first suggestion I would make 
is that we avoid the over use of the 
book. Agriculture, more than most 
subjects, is one in which the letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 
Of course we must have books, and 
pamphlets, and bulletins, all of 
which will contain much useful in- 
formation, but we must be very care- 
ful not to deaden the interest in the 
lesson by making’ it a mere textbook 
recitation. A free informal discus- 
sion upon some subject which really 
interests the children is worth more 
than all the lessons which ‘‘begin 
on page 54 and take to the second 
paragraph on 67,’’ 

In this connection, I want to eall 
attention to the new book by Herbert 
Quick, called ‘“‘The Brown Mouse. ’’ 
Many of the chapters of this remark- 
able book, which has been aptly 
called’ the ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ of the rural 
school, are infinitely more stimulating, more 
inspirational and more illuminatine thar 
anything I can present. In the description 
which Mr. Quick has given of the school in 
action, teachers will find many concrete ex- 
amples of the way to present live and vital 
lessons in agriculture. 

In the second place, agriculture must be 
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taught experimentally just as far as possi- 
ble. We may not all have five-acre plots for 
demonstration purposes, but at least we can 
have window boxes, glass jars, plates, and 
blotting paper, and this simple apparatus 
will enable us to work out many interesting 
tests. Make it a rule to perform every ex- 
periment suggested by the text when it is in 
any Way possible to do so, 

In connection with the experimental work, 
the class should arrange for frequent field 
trips and observations. Perhaps a good 
neighbor in the district has a model dairy 
barn. Let the whole class visit it and ask 
the owner to point out its chief features. 
Perhaps some patron is ‘‘a crank on selection 
of seed.’’ Ask him to come and explain his 
ideals to the pupils, or better still, let them 
visit his place and watch him while he dem- 
onstrates. If there is any prize stock in 
the neighborhood, let the pupils view it, and 
try to determine for themselves its points of 
excellence. If there is a model farm home 
in the district, | would by all means ask per- 
mission to have the children visit it and see 
for themselves the comforts of running water, 
bathroom, stationary wash tubs, a lighting 
plant, and all the other conveniences of the 
modern home. It may be objected by some 
that one cannot do these things. I can only 
answer that I have never had any difficulty 
in gaining’ permission and even cooperation 
from the proprietor in visiting any place | 
wished. [| have taken pupils through the 
bank, the newspaper office, the court house 
and the fire department, and was cordially 
invited by the sheriff to make a friendly 
visit to the jail! ‘‘It can be done’’ is a 
pretty good motto, after all, and too many 
teachers are like out-of-date autos,——they 
lack self-starters. 

One of the best ways to disarm criticism 
and opposition is to make the agriculture 
work of practical value to the community. 
In one district, for example, the class oper- 
ates a Babcock tester, and makes tests with- 
out charge for all who care to submit sam- 
ples of milk. In another, testing of seed 
corn is carried on in the same way. In a 
third, a library of agricultural bulletins is 
maintained, and farmers who want to learn 
the latest theory and practice may borrow the 
material freely. Nor should the teacher hesi- 
tate to reverse the process. That is, the man 
who is a local authority on roads, stock, 
birds, bees, apples, or anything else should 
be urged to come before the school and give 
the pupils the results of his experience. He 
may demur at first, but he can usually be 
persuaded in the end, 

Collections of all sorts should be encour- 
aged. Samples of soil, rocks and minerals, 
seeds of all sorts, weeds, scales, pests, woods, 
wild flowers and herbs are among the things 
which may be collected. Pictures, plans 
and diagrams should also be gathered. I 
have spoken above of bulletins. They should 
be gathered from every source, the chief be- 
ing the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the various state experiment stations and 
the state universities. Much of this material 
may be obtained in advertising form. The 
Garford Truck Co., Lima, Ohio, for instance, 
publishes a free bulletin on good roads which 
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Dewey Hanes, Three Times Champion Corn 
Grower of Ohio 


His yield for 1915 was 153.75 bushels from an 
acre, 
| Ce 

every teacher should send for. 

of the International Harvester Co. 
well known in this connection. 

Sut of all the means which have been de- 
vised to stimulate interest in agriculture, 
none have proved equal to the various con- 
tests which have been instituted by different 
states. In Ohio, for example, the Corn Con- 
test has come to be an annual affair which 
engages the attention of hundreds of boys. 
In the south, hog fattening has been made 
the basis of a contest, and in the west, stock 
judging and the raising of baby beef. Teach- 
ers who want to find a detailed account of 
the work being done in this way 
should examine a series of arti- 
cles which appeared in the 
‘‘American Magazine’’ last Sep- 
tember, October and November 
under the title, ‘‘Youth Leads 
the Way.’’ 

In this connection I am glad 
to present to the readers of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans a 
message from Dewey Hanes, who 
has three times won the cham- 
pionship as corn grower of Ohio. 
His own account of his work is 
as follows: 

‘‘T am seventeen years of age 
and have only a good common 
school education. My reason for 
entering the contest was that I 
wanted to win that free trip to 
Washington, and felt that I had the ambition 
to try for it, so I entered the contest. My 
attention was drawn to the contest by a short 
piece put in the paper by ‘‘Put’’ Sandles. 
(Mr. Sandles its one of the commissioners of 
agriculture.) The methods which I used I 
had read and studied at school. 

‘The yield in 1912 was 189.7 bushels; in 
1913 it was 113.18 bushels, and in 1915, 153.75 
bushels. As to future contests, I think they 
will continue them. If not, I think they will 
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is also 





Dewey Goddard, Champion 
of Athens County, Ohio 


His yield was more than 
124 bushels from an acre. 
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make a great mistake, as I think it is a great 
movement toward the betterment of agricy}. 
ture. ’’ 

It was with reference to this boy that 
‘Colliers Weekly’? made the statement 
quoted at the opening of this article. 

While not equalling the champion’s record, 
the achievement of Dewey Goddard, who took 
first prize in Athens County with a crop of 
124 bushels, is distinctly creditable. Athens 
county is in the hilly section of southern 
Ohio, and is by no means a leading corn 
county. . 

It should be further noted, moreover, that 
the average corn yield for the whole state of 
Ohio is about forty bushels per acre. 

Young Goddard’s own account of his work 
is as follows: 

Mr. Geoffrey Morgan, Athens, O. 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your questions con- 
cerning my 1915 acre of corn, will submit 
the following brief statistics: The acre js 
situated on one of the branches of Federal 
Creek, Benn Twp., Co. of Athens. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that this 
stream drains largely limestone ground. 
About the first of March the ground (which, 
by the way, is flooded each winter, and being 
in clover the previous year), was plowed to 
a depth of nine or ten inches. 

Several hard freezes followed, and when 
planting time came the effect of these freezes 
was very noticeable. I prepared the ground 
for planting by dragging, disking twice and 
smoothing with adiamond tooth harrow. This 
left the soil in fine condition, a deep seed 
bed and well pulverized. I then marked the 
ground and planted with a hand ‘planter ata 
distance of three and one-half feet from hill 
to hill, using the Johnson Co. white variety 
of seed corn. <A good stand resulted. 

Replanted as soon as corn was up nicely, 
and reharrowed with a smooth- 
ing harrow. 

Cultivated the corn on May 
25th, again on June 2d, and the 
third time on June 22d, using 
a two horse riding plow and 
cutting the weeds out. On July 
19th and 20th plowed the corn 
again with a one-horse seven- 
tooth cultivator and cut all 
weeds. 

This concluded the cultivation. 
When husking time came the 
ground was found to be uni- 
formly free of weeds. 

On Oct. 27 the corn was husk- 
ed and there was found to be on 
tho acre, eight by twenty rods, 
8297 pounds of corn in the ear. 

One hundred pounds of ears - 
shelled 83 Ibs., 12 oz., thus overrunning the 
general or standard proportion. On the 
shelled corn basis the acre actually yielded 
124.084+ bu. at a cost of $18.68 or a little 
over 15 cents per bushel. 

I attribute my good yield to the good and 
carefully selected seed corn, the condition of 
the ground, the annual floods, and opportune 
cultivation. 

Respectfully, 
Dewey Goddard. 
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clover heads and struck at the bumblebees with 
Purr’s cane. A bee stung him on the nose. 
He dropped right down in the dusty grass and 
cried and howled. They took the street car 
home. The next day Spot had to stay indoors 
hecause of his swollen nose. Mew and Purr 
took their fishing rods and a lunch and went 
fishing all day with Unele Peterkins in his 
automobile out to Cat’s Paw Lake. 
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Kitten Spot 
By Adelina N. Smith 





OTHER White Cat said, “We will go for a 
walk this pleasant afternoon? 

“To the park, mother?” asked Mew, 

“Ty see Cousin Catamount in the cage 7” 
asked Purr. 

“No, sir! You take us to the market and let 
me buy some kippered salmon to eat,’ shouted 
Spot. 

“No, my dears,’ said Mother White Cat. 
“Wo will go out County Road way and call on 
Mrs. Black Cat. She wants to teach me a new 
stitch for the cat’s cradle Lam inaking. You 
three will have a good time playing with Glossy, 
Sleeky and Butterball.” The three kittens 
chased their tails with delight. 





This pace when folded forms a booklet which may he given to children for a sight reading lesson, 
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Wherein Lies a Successful Teacher’s Power? 


( 

TEACHER must know a les- 
son before she can develop 
it, and the better she knows 
a subject the greater free- 
dom and power it gives her 

‘ in presenting it; but it by 
no means follows that a person with adequate 
scholarship can teach, any more than a man 

with enough money to stock a store can be a 
successful merchant; or that one who under- 
stands the details of a baseball game will 
become a good ball player. 

When we think of the teachers who ex- 
erted the greatest influence on our lives, is 
it their scholarship that we remember? Is 
it not rather qualities much higher than 
scholarship? When we hear a man speak of 
the teacher that came into his life he does 
not mention her facility in Latin nor her 
comprehensive knowledge of geography ; but 
he will probably speak of something that is 
not based on scholarship at all. He will say, 
“Oh, she could make a fellow want to work ;’’ 
or, ‘‘l don’t know how she did it but she 
had a way of encouraging us stupid boys. ’’ 
Superior scholarship is seldom emphasized as 
a source of power. 

A year or two ago a ¢roup of men gath- 
ered in a rural community to discuss ways 
and means for erecting a modern school 
building. While waiting for the meeting to 
assemble the talk drifted to former teachers, 
their teachers in the ‘‘old stone school- 
house ;’’ and in no case was mention made 
of the teacher’s scholarship, but of the traits 
that grow out of true sympathy and woman- 
liness. One of the men present, now a trus- 
tee, related an incident about a teacher who 
made her influence felt in that entire com- 
munity. ‘‘Mr. Smith, one of the oldest and 
best known men in the district, had died, 
and we children were all anxious to see the 
funeral when it passed the schoolhouse. 
Miss V— said, ‘Yes, 1’ll dismiss the school 
when we see the funeral coming; but Mr, 
Smith was an old and respected man in this 
community, and when his funeral passes we 
will all stand in lines beside the road, hats 
off, and we will be quiet and reverent.’ I 
shall never forget that day. We were a pack 
of rough, untrained boys and girls, and she 
taught us more manners and courtesy that 
winter than we had ever known before.’’ 
Some of her pupils, even her County Super- 
intendent, remember her for the prayers she 
used to offer at the opening of her school 
day. 

Jane Addams, John Mott Osborne, Ben B. 
Lindsey, owe their success in large measure 
to their sympathetic insight ‘into the lives 
and needs of the people among whom they 
work. And it is her great understanding 
sympathy with childhood that gives Madame 
Montessori her power. One who is not sym- 
pathetic with boys and girls can not bea 
really successful teacher, no matter how fine 
her scholarship and training. 

Perhaps you have heard the ‘‘Corn Lady’’ 





BY A SUPERINTENDENT ’S WIFE 


speak and have wondered at her power. She 
does not seem more gifted, nor more highly 
educated, nor even more magnetic than scores 
of other women; and yet when she tells in 
her simple, unassuming’ way of the work 
that can be done, and has been done in very 
unfavorable districts, she holds every listener 
at concert pitch. It is the wonderful unfold- 
ing sympathy with the handicapped boy or 
girl that comes straight from her heart, and 
penetrates straight into yours. 

‘‘Sympathy is the great need of the human 
heart,’’ said one of our woman leaders in 
education, and she lived up to her theory. 
In replying to a friend she wrote, ‘‘You ask 
how I work among the girls to gain influence. 
Let me talk to you a little about it. As I 
lived among these young people day after 
day (in a boarding school) I felt a want of 
something—something I must call heart cul- 
ture for lack of a better name. Every one 
was kind but cold, with an absence of that 
sunshine that melts its owa way. Looking 
on and into them I said, ‘I will try to be a 
friend to all, and put all that is truest and 
sweetest, strongest and sunniest that [ can 
gather, into their lives. While I teach them 
solid knowledge as faithfully as I may, I 
will give, too, all that the years have brought 
to my own soul.’ I have tried to make them 
feel that they can always come to me in 
happy and in sad times, in restless moments, 
or in homesick and tired hours. Whenever 
they want help or comfort my door and my 
heart shall be open. ’’ 

It is no wonder that she wielded an un- 
measurable influence. It was this same quick 
sympathy that caused her to seize on some 
good point in a girl’s character, emphasize 
that, and make the girl want to bring the 
whole up to the level of her best self. One 
of her girls later wrote of her, ‘‘So blind 
she was to our shortcomings, so unerring in 
finding the good that was in us.’’ 

One way to find and arouse the good in 
pupils is to seek their co-operation. We all 
take more wholesome interest in the thing 
we are helping to do, than in the work, how- 
ever big and noble, in which we have no 
part; and working toward a worthy, definite 
end calls out our best selves. It was inter- 
esting to note during the past year that when 
the convicts in some of our penal institutions 
were allowed to work for Belgium the prison 
discipline took care of itself. One man knit 
an entire outfit for a baby. It is safe to 
assume that his behavior was not unworthy 
while he was doing that. 

A young woman who. was called upon to 
assume charge of a school of animated girls 
with great possibilities of mischief called 
the senior class into her rooms and told them 
that she needed their help. She had been 
asked to take charge of the school but the 
duties were so heavy that she could not carry 
them alone. Could they perhaps take care 
of the discipline? You can imagine how the 
lower classes were made to walk the chalk 





line that year, and of course a senior, one of 
the guard of honor, could not be remiss. 

The current number of one of our maga. 
zines contains this item: 

‘On the Conemaugh division of the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad a ‘roll of honor’ has _ been 
instituted. It takes the place of the common 
practice of publishing information about the 
bad conduct of trainmen who have to be dis- 
ciplined, which practice has been reversed, 
and instead there is now published a list of 
the names of the men who have performed 
their duties satisfactorily for a year without 
any occasion for censure. The new plan has 
worked so well that a bulletin announces that 
the discipline found necessary to impose on 
train employees during January, 1915, as 
compared with January, 1914, shows a de. 
crease of seventy-three per cent.’’ 

In one system of schools in our State the 
monthly report cards are written in black 
ink, excepting the two lowest marks, which 
are filled in with ved ink. While this may 
not be a mistake it would be interesting to 
watch the effect if the two highest marks 
were in red ink. 

Another trait in the teacher that finds 
ready response from the pupils is personal 
courage. Her calm way of meeting the petty 
annoyances of the schoolroom, or the strong 
control she shows when larger things go 
wrong are all recorded on those observant 
and retentive brains. Especially is control 
of the temper admired. A city superintend- 
ént who was jealous of his high school prin- 
cipal made opportunities to belittle him be- 
fore his classes; but the principal always 
kept his temper and his poise, and as girls 
and boys are very fair-minded the superin- 
tendent only made his own case worse by 
arousing the pupils to the point where they 
were willing to fight for their principal, 
right or wrong. 

Children have their own trials just as well 
as grown-ups and they need to be cheered, 
not depressed. We may not all be born op- 
timists but we may all by persistent effort 
lift ourselves above a morbid disposition and 
develop an attitude of cheerfulness and cour- 
age. Strong, helpful teachers are not solemn 
and long-faced, nor are successful business 
men grouchy. Is it because they have no 
problems to meet, no burdens to bear? No, 
but they face life with a smile. Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s life was one prolonged struggle, 
but he always held himself to his ‘‘task of 
happiness’? and tried to show a ‘‘smiling 
morning face. ’’ 

Good scholarship is a very essential qua 
fication for good teaching, but the womall 
whose work is really going to count, the 
woman whose influence will help mould char- 
acter is the one who on this solid foundation 
has reared a superstructure of sympathy, 
tact, self-control and cheerfulness that will 
make her a vital, helpful personality wher 
ever she may be. 
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Mr. Bluebird, Householder 






ee) AUL was working in his gar- 
Ta yt den. It was very early in the 


yy) spring, but he was anxious to 
: get his peas into the ground, 
for he had promised his moth- 
1A): O Reve er that he would furnish her 
with the very first green peas to be picked in 
the neighborhood. But as he worked big 
raindrops began to fall, and soon it was pour- 
ing so hard that he had to give up and start 
for the house. 

Just as he opened the door, his ear caught 
the sweet clear note of a bird and he waited 
amoment. His mother too heard the call and 
hastened out to the porch. ‘‘Oh, that’s the 
hluebird’s voice!’’ she cried. ‘‘Yes, there he 
ist We are glad to see you back, Mr. Blue- 
bird. Hehas come ’way from the South, Paul, 
to assure us that spring is really here. See 
what a wonderful blue he is, and see what a 
bright breast.’’ 

Although spring had officially arrived with 
the bluebird, yet pleasant weather had not. 
It rained and poured, and then it rained some 
more. And the wind, according to the racing 
horse weather-vane on the shed, ‘‘got out 
east,’’ as the sailors say, and decided to stay 
there. Paul and his sister Eleanor frequently 
gazed up at that horse. 

Paul had to give up all work in his garden. 
As there was no school he hardly knew what 
to do with himself till his mother suggested 
that he make some bird-houses. ‘‘We want 
the birds to stay about our orchard and gar- 
den,’ she said; ‘‘and you know our neighbor, 
Miss Perkins, told us that there was no bet- 
ter way of attracting them than to put up 
something for them to nest in. I know that 
she’ll be glad to lend you her book on the pro- 
tection of useful birds, and how to make 
bird-houses. ”’ 

Paul hurried to borrow the book. 
He soon decided that Mr. Bluebird 
must have a house, and he went to 
work cheerfully, while the rain poured 
outside. 

“Tt will never clear off till the wind 
changes,” pre- 
dicted Mrs. Car- 
ter, and for 
days after that 
Eleanor looked 
up at the 
Weather-vane 
every hour. 
Late one after- 
noon her moth- 
er heard a glad 
ry, ‘‘O mother, the wind is changing! 
I can see the horse turning right round 
to the south, and he’s staying there! 
His mane does look so queer, why, what 
—oh, do come here quick!’’ 

_ Mrs. Carter hastened to the window. 

k, mother, isn’t the wind south 
how?” cried Eleanor, dancing up and 
down,”” and just see who’s changed 
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BY LYLE WARD SANDERSON 


Mrs. Carter looked, and what did she see 
on the back of the horse, seated securely, but 
Mr. Bluebird! And actually the weight of 
his tiny body had turned that obstinate horse 
about until he was facing straight into the 
south. 

“It will clear up now, won’t it?’’ rejoiced 
Eleanor. And truly, even after Mr. Bluebird 
left his mount, the wind slowly shifted into 
the south, and the skies became as blue as the 
wings of the little bird. 

“We can put out the bird-houses now,’’ said 
Paul, and proudly he brought forth the little 
boxes that he had worked on so carefully. 
The most elaborate one had a sloping, over- 
hanging roof, built to keep out water and to 
keep cats from reaching the entrance-hole, 
which was placed high. 

Mr. Carter, returning early from town, 
helped the children fasten the boxes in the 
trees. They were careful to place them where 
there should be no branch directly under- 
neath on which cats might climb. And they 
were very particular to have each box face 
the south or west so that the heavy rains 
should not drive in. 

Very eagerly the children watched those 
little houses; but for a time the birds took no 
notice of them. Mr. Bluebird seemed to have 
disappeared. But weeks later, one May morn- 
ing, Eleanor saw a little brown speckled bird, 
a tiny wren, carrying sticks into Paul’s finest 
box in the pear tree. 

For two days they watched her work. Then, 
one afternoon, there came a sudden rush of 
wings through the air and, bang! Mr. Blue- 
bird had hit the small wren, who was on the 
roof of her house, actually knocking her off 
her perch. 

Then the battle raged till littlke Mrs. Wren 
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was glad to retreat. 


Quickly Mr. Bluebird 
hopped into the house and tore up the nest, 


warbling joyously. 
his alone! 

Soon the children saw him with a bird of 
softer hue, whom he presently induced to enter 
the little house and accept it for her home. 
What fun it was to watch Mrs. Bluebird carry- 
ing grass and straw for her nest! 

“We must not go very near it, or she may 
be frightened away,’’ warned cautious little 
Eleanor. But Paul could not resist taking a 
peep into the little house. ‘‘O Eleanor, three 
little eggs, and what a lovely blue!’’ The 
children could admire them only a moment, 
for Mrs. Bluebird, hurrying home, snapped 
her bill angrily at the intruders. From that 
time on Mr. Bluebird mounted guard and kept 
a vigilant eye on everything that approached 
his loved nest. Robins, catbirds, sparrows 
and cuckoos he bravely chased and drove 
away. 

The next time Eleanor looked into the little 
house she found three tiny birds that seemed 
all mouth; but soon a soft coat of down made 
them more attractive. Then came busy days 
for both Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird. 

Paul, as he worked in his little garden, 
watched carefully that no cat or red squirrel 
went near the pear tree. And the birds re- 
paid him, for once when his hoe uncovered a 
white cutworm, that wrought havoc with his 
young plants, Mr. Bluebird flew almost at his 
feet to snatch the worm, and darted away 
with it. Many harmful grubs were destroyed 
by the pair of birds. Paul saw them capture 
grasshoppers, cankerworms and the caterpil- 
lars that injure fruit trees. ‘‘Those birds are 
a great help in my garden,”’ he told his moth- 
er; ‘‘they just stuff their babies all the time.’’ 

The diet evidently agreed with the small 
bluebirds, who were not blue at all but little 
spotted gray things. They grew so rapidly 
that soon the little house seemed very crowded. 

One morning Eleanor saw the largest baby 
sitting at the 
door of his home, 
poking his little 
head out, flutter- 
ing tiny wings, 
and calling eag- 
erly. ‘“‘I believe 
those birdlings 
have not had 
their breakfast,” 
she told Paul. ‘‘Mrs. Bluebird is getting very 
careless. She just stays over in the willows 


(Continued on page 73) 


That box was his, and 





A Bluebird That Will Stand 


Cut ftom blue construction paper. Make breast a 
soft yellow-red. Use white crayon for part marked 
‘“‘white.’’ Eyes, bill and feet may be brown. Make 
grass green. Paste the two parts together except 
wings and below the arrow marks. Cut on dotted 


lines and spread standard so that the bird can stand. 

Colored plates of the Bluebird may be obtained from 
the publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at 
the rate of 13 for 25 cents. 


No Jess than 18 sold. 
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A Type Lesson on How to Read a Map 


BY BLANCHE E. WEEKES, Baltimore Public Schools 


Aim: 

‘To show how general facts about Huropean 
Russia are deduced by map study. 

Preparation: 

(a) Review the facts about the zones: loca- 
tion, climatic conditions and class of vegeta- 
tion and animals found in each. That is, re- 
view the fact that the Frigid Zones are the 
zones of snow and ice, with little vegetation 
even in the warmer season; that the Torrid 
Zone is just the opposite: a region of intense 
heat and luxuriant vegetation; that each has 
but two seasons: the Frigid Zones the six 
months’ day and the six months’ night, while 
the Torrid Zone has the rainy and dry 
seasons. The Temperate Zones, coming be- 
tween these two, are influenced by the heatof 
one and the cold of the other, and are regions 
of four seasons, with a prolongation of the hot 
season, and a general modification of the 
cold season as the tropics are approached, and 
aprolongation of the cold season and modifica- 
tion of the hot season as the Arctic regions 
are approached, 

(b) Review the prevailing winds and the 
ocean currents near the places to be studied: 
the Westerlies and the Gulf Stream in this 
instance, 

(c) Review the markings on a map to indi- 
cate high and low mountains, cities, towns 
and villages; of large, small and meandering 
rivers; of railroads, canals, deserts, lakes and 
inland seas. 

Presentation: 

Consider the location of European Russia 
with regard tothe zones. It lies almost wholly 
in the North Temperate Zone, only a small 
portion—its northern coastal plain—lying in 
the North Frigid Zone. Its southern bound- 
ary approaches forty degrees North, or a 
point on a line with Philadelphia in our own 
country. It is seen that it lies in a region of 
extreme cold and in the colder portion of the 
Temperate Zone. 

Let us consider other influences that affect 
climate: the prevailing winds and ocean cur- 
rents. The Gulf Stream, which has saved 
northwest Europe from being like Labrador, 
divides off the southwest coast of Europe. One 
heat stream follows the western coast, while 
the other tends to modify the southern. The 
prevailing Westerlies which accompany this 
current are warm, wet winds, and deposit 
much of their moisture in the western part of 
Europe, but pick up more as they sweep 
across the North and Baltic Seas. So, on 
reaching Russia, they are wet winds, retain- 
ing some warmth, and in consequence have 
an influence upon the climate. Rainfall should 
be plentiful and judging from the rivers, which 
from their type seem large rivers, it is plenti- 
ful. There are no high mountains in Russia 
in which these rivers rise to feed them by the 
melting snow and ice, so the supposition is 
that they are fed by the rain. 

Other winds sweep into Russia from the 
south. These are hot African winds, which 
have no trouble in crossing the low coastal 
mountains of Northern Africa. Some of their 





heat is lost before Russia is reached, but some 
moisture is picked up in crossing the Mediter- 
ranean, Black and Aegean Seas, and so we 
find flowing into southern Russia warm moist 
winds which tend to warm the temperature 
of this region. Under this influence southern 
Russia should approach our Southern States 
in climatic conditions. 

These same winds, sweeping on into central 
Russia, the nature of the surface permitting, 
meet the cold winds that sweep down from 
the north and the Westerlies; and the ten- 
dency is to modify climatic conditions and 
bring about plenty of rainfall. The deduction 
is that the climate and rainfall seem adapt- 
ed to agricultural pursuits, as well as to the 
raising of cattle and sheep. 

Consider the surface. Russia isa vast plain, 
No deserts are marked on the map. The 
mountains are few, low and isolated. True, 
Mt. Elburz is mentioned by name, and as it 
is not marked as a volcano the inference is 
that it is a high peak of the Caucasus Range. 
Plains are well adapted to agriculture and to 
cattle and sheep raising. The northern part 


of this plain, being extremely cold, will pro-° 


duce little vegetation. There are the usual 
cold-region animals, such as reindeer, polar 
bears, etc. Just south of the frozen plain, 
where the climate is tempered sufficiently to 
produce vegetation, hardy trees should be 
found, such as pine and cedar, and it might 
be assumed that a forest belt will be found 
just here, stretching from the Baltic to the 
Ural Mountains, since the area of modified 
cold must reach straight across the country, 
there being no cross mountains to act as 
barriers. 

The deduction is that lumbering is an im- 
portant industry and lumber a leading: prod- 
uct. The area covered being large, the pro- 
duction is correspondingly large. 

As the climate warms and becomes more 
habitable, man’s tendency is to clear the for- 
est land and engage in agriculture as a more 
profitable occupation. The deduction is that 
south of the forest belt should be found an 
agricultural belt extending across the coun- 
try for the same reasons that the forest belt 
does; and, taking the great area into con- 
sideration, and the plentiful rainfall and good 
irrigation—consider the Volga, Don, Dnieper, 
Vistula and other rivers—large crops must 
result. Considering the climate—purely tem- 
perate—the crops should consist of wheat, 
corn, rye, oats, barley, hemp and flax, and 
hardy fruits. 

Traveling farther south, and recalling the 
increase in temperature, due to the warm, 
moist inflowing winds, the crops should be 
similar to those of our Southern States: to- 
bacco, cotton, oranges, pineapples and grapes. 

When the size of Russia is considered—it 
occupies more than half of Europe—it is seen 
that there is room for farming and cattle 
raising on a large scale. 

Is fishing an important and leading indus- 
try? Consider the lakes, inland seas, riv- 
ers and seacoast. The lakes are few but 


large; the rivers numerous and deep. The 
seacoast, compared with the entire boundary, 
is short, and much of it is in the region of 
ice and snow. Clearly we cannot deduce this 
from the map any more than we can the min- 
erals. Pupils will learn afterwards that the 
lake, river and sea fisheries of Russia are 
most important. 

Consider the mountains. Is mining a lead. 
ing industry? The mountains are not great 
mountain ranges, but even were they such, 
it would be impossible to deduce any facts 
about their mineral wealth. Climatic condi- 
tions of the present day, as far as is known, 
do not affect the mineral product of a coun- 
try. Gold and silver often appear together, 
as do coal and iron. Nothing on the map can 
aid us in determining whether the mountains 
are productive or not, unless they be continua- 
tions of ranges previously studied and known 
to be productive. We might infer that since 
a city appears on the Caspian Sea at the east- 
ern terminus of the Caucasus range that 
these mountains produce some product in 
abundance. 

Is Russia a manufacturing country? Plainly, 
we cannot tell conclusively. But consider the 
lack of railroads and big cities. Manufactur- 
ing is the work of cities and necessitates many 
railroads. Compare Russia with the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Germany, 
the industrial countries of the world. (It is 
presumed that these countries have been 
studied. If not, make comparison with the 
United States only.) These countries are cov- 
ered with a network of railroads. Russia has 
very few. Manufacturing in Russia is evi- 
dently on a smaller scale than in the United 
States, England and Germany. What is the 
general deduction? That agriculture is the 
leading industry; that cattle-raising and lum- 
bering rank next: that Russia feeds herself 
and has a surplus. The class will learn that 
Russia has large and growing manufactures 
which are protected by a high tariff. Con- 
sider the few towns and many small villages. 
The country is not thickly settled because of 
its size, though its population is evidently 
large. The principal exports must be food- 
stuffs, lumber, cattle and sheep, cotton goods, 
tobacco, and iron manufactures. Cotton is 
in demand among the manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe. Also, for whatever mineral 
product there may be from the Caucasus 
range, Baku may be the distributing center. 
Russia exports manufactured goods to Asia, 
and agricultural products to Europe. 

What is to be deduced from the fact that 
Russia is more of an agricultural than a manu- 
facturing country? That Russia has not 
reached its highest development; that educa- 
tion of the poorer classes is not general. 
Why should this be inferred? 

Russia’s boundary shuts her off more or less 
from the rest of the world. Her northern 
seacoast is valueless save for a few months 
in the year. We see Archangel on the map as4 
town of some importance. Plainly some bus 


(Continued on page 73) 
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An Outline for the Study of Trees 








mH trees are God’s architec- 
ture. James Russell Lowell 
said, ‘‘I can think of no more 
SNA pleasant way of being remem- 
Sealy MES a] bered than by the planting of 
OSES atree.” Felix L. Oswald said, 

“A tree stripped of its bark does not perish 
more surely than a land stripped of its trees.”’ 

In London in 1871 there were 20,000 chil- 
dren in the common schools receiving instruc- 
tion in horticulture and tree planting. From 
the Orient comes the admonition to our now 
beautifully tree-embellished land: ‘‘Care for 
your trees.’’ 

Thousands of acres of woodland are being 
devastated for the use of railroads, mills, 
manufactories and for building sites of homes. 
This consumption of material emphasizes the 
necessity of teaching the rising generation 
the intrinsic value of tree culture. 

With the youngest pupils careful observation 
will prepare for pictorial work, always fas- 
cinating to the child. These drawings will 
form the basis for oral and written language 
work. 

In the study of trees, take the sugar maple 
in the spring, not alone for its beauty but for 
its commercial value and its popularity, for it 
has been unanimously chosen as the Empire 
State tree. 

In the building season dwell on the com- 
mercial value of the oak, pine and hemlock, 
especially on that of the oak, its various spe- 
cies and uses. 

In the fall, fruit and nut trees will strongly 
appeal to children. They will readily recog- 
nize their value. Study them in relation to 
food and commercial value and discuss how 
the products are bought and sold. 

Each tree and plant has an interesting life 
history. Observe, analyze, study habitat, 
size, general appearance, reasons for cultiva- 
tion and imperative need of perpetuation. 

Observe as found— 

a. Yards, sides of streets, fields and forests. 

b. Gain an intimate knowledge of roots, 
twigs and leaves. 

Beauty — 

a. Form. 

b. Foliage. 

Utility— 

Shade. 

Food. 

Fuel. 

Ornamentation. 

Windbreaks. 

- Sanitation. 

, “ Effect on climatic conditions and rain- 
all, 

The beauty of the tree will especially at- 
tract attention. If you cannot have access to 
hatural trees substitute good, colored pictorial 
drawings, always available. Satisfactory re- 
sults can be brought about by bringing small 
Plants into the class. 

_Acorns when planted and cared for create 
live interest as leaf growth progresses. 
very child will be eager to report the vari- 
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BY ETTIE C. SHEDD 


ous changes incidental to growth and environ- 
ment. 

Simple legends add a charm to this phase 
of nature study. The planting of the apple- 
tree and the story of ‘‘Apple Seed John’’ will 
awaken much interest and often lead to ex- 
perimental work. Encourage short stories 
of our historic trees. Supplement with song 
and poem; the rhythm will hold the attention. 
Bryant was the poet of the trees. 

Give in detail the history of the bamboo 
tree. Notice that every part can be and is 
utilized. 

Bring into classes specimens of ‘‘veneer,’”’ 
acquainting pupils with the value of the vari- 
ous woods grown in tropical regions used in 
the manufacture of fine furniture, musical 
instruments, etc. 

Make special mention of the oak; tell the 
different kinds and why the oak is valuable. 

Make a collection of leaves in their season. 
William North Rice asserted strongly, ‘‘A 
student who has learned to observe and 





classify leaves in detail has gained a power 
that will develop ability of lifetime value, 
whatever may be his professional tendencies. ”’ 

In the spring begin the analytical study of 
leaves, roots, flowering and fruit stages in 
tree life. 

Leaves are the distinctive agents in pro- 
ducing molecular change. Our lives depend 
largely upon the work carried on by them. 
In the fall give careful attention to the color- 
ing and falling of the leaves, noting their 
value as fertilizer and protection of plant life. 

There are many legends and poems that 
serve to make this period both interesting and 
instructive. 

The striking beauty of the changing, bril- 
liant autumn foliage will very materially aid 
in color work. Note which trees turn red or 
yellow, and particularly notice which ones 
wear a somber brown; also which trees first 
change their coloring. Note when the leaves 
begin to fall; discuss reason for falling. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Industrial Arithmetic Problems 


BY C. E. BIRCH Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


(The teacher may cut the problems apart, paste 
them on cardboard and give to pupils for solution, or 
she may write them on separate slips of paper, or 
write them on the blackboard. ) 


1. Figuring Lar Corn. A bushel of corn 
in the ear is usually estimated to occupy a 
space of 2!4 cubic feet. In other words, there 
will be two-fifths as many bushels of corn in 
a crib as there arecubic feet. Have mem- 
bers of the class make actual measurements 
and find contents of the following: 

a. A wagon bed. 
b. A corn crib. 

c«. A freight ear. 
d. The schoolroom. 

Vary the problems by having them filled to 
two-thirds, three-fourths and four-fifths ca- 
pacity, ete. Freight cars, for example, are 
seldom filled to their utmost capacity for 
shipment. 

2. A bushel of ear corn weighs 70 pounds, 
Find the weight of the corn in each of the 
above problems. Find the cost of shipping 
the car of corn to the nearest large market. 
Find out what the returns from the car should 
be at present market price. (A committee 
should see the nearest freight agent for rates 
per hundred pounds in car lots. ) 


3. Shelled Corn. <A bushel of shelled corn 
is estimated to occupy 1 cubic feet, or just 
one-half the space of ear corn. Consequently, 
just twice as much corn can be stored in a 
given space if it is shelled. Solve the prob- 
lems given under 1 and 2, substituting shelled 
corn. There will be four-fifths as many bush- 
els of grain as there are cubic feet. This 
will give but an approximately correct result, 
but it is sufficiently accurate for estimating 
purposes. Asarule sales are made by weight. 

4. Estimating in Gallons. Kor approximat- 
ing or making quick estimates, allow 7!2 gal- 
lons as the equivalent of a cubic foot of water. 
Find the contents of: 

a Atank 8 ft. by 4 ft. by 3 ft., three- 
fourths full. 

b. A tank & feet in diameter, filled to a 
depth of 234 feet. 

ec. A tank which may be measured by 

the pupils. 

d. Acistern whose dimensions are known 
to some pupil. 

5. Silos. Silos are usually circular in form. 
Corn silage weighs from 25 to 50 Ibs. per cubic 
foot. Assuming the average of these figures, 
how many tons of corn silage can be put in a 
silo 20 feet in diameter and 380 feet in height? 

6. Which is more economical to construct, 
capacity considered, a round or a square silo? 
(Assume a perimeter of 60 feet if you like. ) 

7. Land. How many acres in a section? 
How many sections in a township? How 
many acres in a quarter-section? How many 
acres ina lane 160 rods long and one red wide? 
Two rods wide? 


8. Draw a diagram of a section of land and 
locate the S. E. ¥% of the N. W. 4, indicat- 
ing the same by an x. 





9, A railroad crosses the farm indicated in 
problem &, running diagonally from north- 
cast to southwest. It has a right of way 150 
feet wide. The company settled for this land 
at the rate of $60 per acre. How much did 
the company pay for the right of way? 


10. How many days would it take to plow 
one side of the farm in problem 9, after it is 
divided by the railroad, allowing 2!2 acres per 
day as a fair day’s work? 

11. Good Roads. Common dirt roads can 
be changed into good, improved highways at 
un average cost of $1200 per mile. Recent 
statistics show that the average drink bill for 
intoxicating liquors in the United States is 
$21 per capita per annum. Estimating the 
population of the United States as 100,000, 000, 
find how many miles of good roads could be 
built with the money expended for liquor. 


12. Assuming that Kansas (or your state) 
is entitled to 2% of the roads made possible 
under problem 11, find the saving to the farm- 
ers of the state, estimating the annual loss 
on each mile of bad roads, due to unnecessary 
wear and tear on teams, wagons, harness, 
extra time on road, etc., to be $244.10. 


The above problems are typical of hundreds 
which may be formulated by teachers and 
pupils. They afford drill in all the funda- 
mental processes, in fractions, percentage, 
etc., and at the same time impart much prac- 
tical and helpful information. They suggest 
fields of inquiry that are interesting as well 
as profitable. 


SOLUTIONS AND COMMENTS 


1. Answers will vary. If it is not conveni- 
ent to measure a freight car, use 32 feet as 
the length and 8 feet as the width. Cars of 
grain are usually filled to a depth of 4 or 5 feet. 

2. Answers will vary. 

3. Answers will vary. 

4. a. 8X4*3=96 cubic fect. 
4% of 96--72 ” sa 
72x 72540 gallons, 
tank. 

b. 8° «.7854 50.27sq. ft., area of bot- 
tom of tank. 
50.27 x 234 188.24 cu. ft., cubical 
contents of tank. 
138.24 7% =1086.8 gallons, 
tents of tank. 

cand d. Answers will vary. 


5. 20°.7854--314.6 sq ft., area of bottom 
of silo. 
314.6% 30> 9424.8 cu ft., cubical con- 
tents of silo. 
9424.8 X374 858430 — Ibs, 
silage. 
353430 = 2000 
6. A round silo. (Compare area of square 
silo 15x 15 feet with that of acicular silo with 
a circumference of 60 feet.) 


contents of 


con- 


weight of 


176.7 tons, contents of silo. 


7. 640 acres in a section; 36 sections in a 
township; 160 acres in a quarter section; 1 
acre in first lane; 2 acres in second lane. 


8. 


























Y, Find the hypotenuse of a field 80 rods 
square (40 acres). 
80° X 2 12800 


V12800 113.1 rods, length of right of way, 
i a . 
16.5 ~160 6.4 acres in right of way. 


6.4 X 60= $384.00, cost of right of way. 

This amount is slightly more than would 
be obtained by using extreme accuracy, as a 
slight deduction should be made at each end 
of the right of way on account of the ends 
being triangular in shape. This is at once 
apparent when a drawing is made. These 
two deductions amount to a square witha 
diagonal of 150 feet. 

10. 40 aces 6.4 acres 16.8 nerves he 
plowed. 

16.8 2126.72, or approximately 634 days. 

11. 100,000,000 x 21 = $2, 100,000,000, annual 
drink bill. 

$2, 100,000, 000 = 1200--1,750,000 miles im- 
proved roads. 

12. 1,750,000 % .02=35,000 miles of road for 
your state. 

35,000 4 244.1 
your state. 

The division of 2% for a state is purely ar- 
bitrary. If desired the population of the state 
may be used in a proportional statement to 
obtain the proper mileage, thus: 

U.S. Pop. : State Pop. :: 


$8,543,500 saved annually, 


1,750,000 : x 





California’s Orange Day 

HE great State of California—the Golden 

State—has set aside one day which is 
called ‘‘Orange Day.’’ The first day of 
Spring, March 21, is the day. 

We all ought to celebrate this day, for the 
orange, the plum (prune when it is dried), 
the apple, the peach, the grape-—those are 
nature’s most beautiful and precious gifts to 
man. The orange, provided in the winter 
months, when peaches, apples and other 
fruits are hard to get, or entirely lacking, 
has a value that is not generally understood. 
It is not only a fruit beautiful and delicious, 
but one most important to the human ‘race. 

Those who admire the apple say, hice 
apple a day will keep the doctor away. 
And there is much truth in the statement. 
It is equally true, in the winter months and 
all through the hot weather as well, of the 
orange, a friend of children, a blessing to 
the human race.— Morning [Hxercises for A 
the Year. 





The best and highest thing a man can do 
in a day is to sow a seed, whether it be i 
the shape of a word, an act or an acorn. 
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Action Language for Foreign Children 


Continued from last month 


(These lessons may not be confined to foreign chil- 


dren but may be used with other children. ) 


Lesson LX— 


In like manner as in the preceding lesson, 
the different parts of one’s clothing may be 


taught, as follows: 

This is my dress. 
This is my collar. 
This is my jacket. 
This is my tie. 
These are my stockings. 
These are my shoes, ete. 

Have a pupil come to the front of the room, 

and have another pupil point and say : 

Those are your shoes. 
That is your dress. 
Those are your stockings. 
That is your hair. 
Those are your ribbons. 
That is your tie, ete. 

As the pupil progresses he can say: 
This is my red tie. 
These are my black stockings. 
This is my new dress. 
These are my pretty ribbons. 
hese are my brown shoes, ete. 

Also have a pupil point and say: 
Those are your white stockings. 
Those are your blue ribbons. 
That is your red dress. 
Those are your black shoes. 
That is your pretty tie, ete. 


Lesson X 

Teach the uses of the words ‘‘have,’’ 
‘thad’’ and ‘‘has.’’ Place several objects 
on the table. Have each one in a row of 
pupils get an object and stand in front of the 
class and say: 

I have an apple. 

I have a ball. 

I have an eraser. 

I have a pencil. 

I have two balls. 

I have some glasses. 

Call on a pupil to tell what some other 
pupil has, as follows: 

John has an apple. 

Mary has a ball. 

Frank has an eraser. 
Harry has a pencil. 

Edna has two balls. 
Andrew has some glasses. 

This may be varied by using the words 
‘the’’ or ‘‘she,’’ as: 

- He has an apple. 
She has a ball. 
He has a pencil. 
She has two balls. 
He has some glasses. 

The pupils place the objects back on the 
table. The children tell what he or she had, 
as follows: 

I had an apple. 
I had a ball. 
I had an eraser. 


BY MINNIE ARGETSINGER 


I had a pencil. 
I had two balls. 
I had glasses. 


Lesson X1 
Teach the uses of the words ‘‘see’’ and 
‘‘saw.’’ Have many objects on the table. 
Require the children in one row to pass by 
them and say: 
I see an apple. 
I see a hall. 
I see an eraser, 
I see a big pencil. 
I see some glasses. 
I see a picture. 
I see a piece of crayon. 
Kach pupil tells what he saw, as: 
I saw an apple. 
I saw a ball. 
I saw an eraser. 
I saw a pencil. 
I saw a picture, 
I saw a piece Of crayon. 


Lesson XI]T—- 
Teach the uses of the words ‘‘give’’ and 
‘“oave,*? 
‘Teacher — 
I am going to give John a ball. 
[ am going to give Frank an apple. 
[ am going to give Andrew an eraser. 
Iam going to give Mary a pencil. 
Iam going to give Harry an orange. 
Then require each one to tell what was 
given him, as: 
Pupils— 
You gave me a ball. 
You gave me an apple. 
You gave me an eraser. 
You gave me a pencil. 
You gave me an orange. 


Lesson XI[I— 

Teach the uses of the words ‘‘sit’’ and 
‘‘sat.’’ Have several pupils sit on anything 
they wish. Ask each pupil where he is sit- 
ting, as follows: 

Teacher——-Where are you sitting? 
Mary—I am sitting on a chair. 
John—I am sitting on the floor. 
Frank—I am sitting on the table. 

If more than one are sitting on the table 
or the floor, they can say: 

We are sitting on the table. 
We are sitting on the floor, ete. 
After each has told where he is sitting he 
returns to his seat and says: 
I sat on a chair. 
I sat on the floor. 
I sat on the table. 
I sat on the desk. 

Teacher——Where did John sit? 

Answer—John sat on the floor. 

Teacher—Where did Mary sit? 

Answer-——She sat on the table. 

Teacher-—Where did Frank and Harry sit ? 

Answer—They sat on the desk, 


Lesson XIV—- 


Teach the uses of the words ‘‘run’’ and 
‘‘ran.’’ Ask different pupils to perform ya- 


rious acts, as: 
Run to the window. 
Run to the door. 
Run to Jack. 
Run to Helen. 
Run to the clock. 
Run to Harry. 
Run to the blackboard. 
Run to a picture. 


Ask each pupil what he did and each should 


reply: 
I ran to the window. 
I ran to the door. 
I ran to Jack. 
I ran to Helen. 
I ran to the clock. 
I ran to Harry. 
IT ran to the blackboard. 
Have some individual pupil tell where each 
of the others ran, as follows: 
Jack ran to the window. 
Mary ran to the door. 
Helen ran to the clock. 
Frank ran to the blackboard. 
John ran to Jack. 
Lesson X V— 
Teach the uses of the words 
‘went.’ 


‘ 


‘gone’’ and 


‘Veacher— 

John may go into the hall. 

Frank may go to the cloak-room. 

Harry may go outdoors. 

Helen may go for a drink. 
Question— Where has John gone? 
Answer——John has gone into the hall. 
Question—Where has Frank gone? 
Answer—Frank has gone to the cloak- 

room. 
Question—Where has Helen gone? 
Answer—Helen has gone for a drink. 
Question—Where has Harry gone? 
Answer— Harry has gone outdoors. 








Question—John, where did you go? 

John-——I went into the hall. 

Question—Frank, where did you go? 

IF'rank—I went to the cloakroom. 

Question—Helen, where did you go? 

Helen-——I went for a drink. 

Question—Harry, where did you go? 

Harry-—I went outdoors. 

Lesson X V1— 

Exemplify the use of the singular and 
plural forms of words. Have a_ pupil tell 
what he wants his row to do, as: 

Tl want my row to run. 
I want my row to walk. 

Another pupil in another row says: 

I want my row to march. 

Have a pupil tell what each row is to 40, 
as follows: 

Frank’s row is going to run. 
Mary’s row is going to walk. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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DIGGING THE TULIP BULBS 


AN and Katrina are Dutch chil- 

dren. They live in’ Tolland. 
Their father has many large tulip 
vardens.  tleraises the tulips and 
sells the balbs. Jan and Katrina 
help them father dig up the bulbs. 
Ifthey dug fifty-three bulbs in the 
morning and forty-seven bulbs in 
the afternoon, how many bulbs did 
they dig that day? 

Draw a preture of a tulip bulb. 
Draw and color a pieture of a tulip. 
Cut tulips and spades free hand. 

HELPING UNCLE 

Jan’s uncle is a fisherman. Tle 
has aliuree fish-boat. The boat has 
two bie sails. Jan and Natrina 
went outin the boat one day. "Their 
uncle caught thirty-five fish. Jan 
and Katrina put the fish in baskets. 
They put five fish in each basket. 
How many baskets did they fill? 

Draw or cut free hand thirty-five 
small fishes. Separate into groups 
of five and count. Draw and cut 
freo hand the right mumber = of 
baskets. 

GOING TO THE WINDMILL 

There is a big red windmill near 
Jan’s house, The windmill grinds 
corn. Jan and his sister often go 
to the windmill to get meal for their 
Mother, Mother sent them to the 
Windmill one day to get some meal. 
Jan took his wagon and brought 
home a bag weighing seventeen 
bounds, and Katrina took her little 
cart and brought a bag weigh- 
Ing thirteen pounds. 


Ilow many 
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Sight-Reading Problem Stories for Lower Grades 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


pounds of meal did they both bring 
to mother? 

Make a picture of the red) wind- 
mill. Cut Jan's cart free hands or 
fold and: paste a shatlow box and 
paste on it two or four wheels and 
a tonene., Cut outa bae of meal 
and paste it on. 

SELLING THI BUTTER 

Katrina’s mother has five black 
and white cows. They give milk 
and cream. Mother makes yellow 
butter from the thiek, rich cream. 
She sells her butter in the market. 
Katrina likes to go to market with 
her mother. One day her mother 
sold five rolls of butter. One roll 
weighed three pounds and one-hall, 
the second weighed three pounds, 
the third weighed one pound and 
one-half, the fourth weighed two 
pounds and the fifth weighed four 
pounds. Tlow many pounds mn all 
the rolls 7? 


Cut the butter rolls from yellow 


paper and write the umber of 


pounds on each. 
KATRINA’S KNITTING 
Katrina likes to knit. She is a 
very busy little girl. Every day she 


knits. She has a big ball of gray 
varn. She is knitting Jan a pair 


of stockings. One day she knit 
seventy-four rows, but she made a 
mistake and dropped a stitch and 
had to unravel twenty-nine rows, 
low many rows were lett? 

Make a picture of the ball of gray 
yarn and the four knitting needles. 
Cut a stocking free hand: Color it. 





See if you can make seventy-four 
rows (lines) on it with your peneil. 
THE DUTCH PLATES 
mother has a pretty 
cupboard. Tt has many shelves in 
it. On Tay 
pretty blue plates. The plates have 
pietures of boats and windmills on 
them. On one shelf there are sev- 
enteen plates, on another there are 
twenty-four, on another there are 
fifteen, on another there are nine- 
and on another there are 
seven. Tlow many plates are there 

in the cupboard? 

Draw, color blue, and cut out a 
Dutch plate with boats and wind- 
mills on it. Fold a sheet of draw- 


hKatrina’s 


these shelves are 


Leen, 


ing paper to make a cupboard with 


doors and inside paste little plates 
and cups that have been colored 
and cut out. 
JAN’S GEESE 

Jan has fifty-seven geese. Tle 
sells twenty-six of them and eight 
of them die. ITlow many has he 
lett? 

Cut geese from 
paper. Color the 
orange-ycllow. 


KATRINA’S SHELLS 


white drawing 


feet and beaks 


eathered forty-seven 
She 


Katrina 
shells on the beach one day. 
kept seven for herself and divided 
the rest among five of her little 


friends. JIow many shells did) she 
vive each girl? 
Cut from paper as many shells 


as each girl had. 
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TULIP TIME IN HOLLAND 

Yellow-haired Dutch Hanje wears a light blue dress 
with white cap, yoke and sleeve. Her shoes are vel- 
low. Paint the tulips bright yellow and red. (Real 
ones may be studied for color.) ‘The boat has a red 
hull.and light brown sails. ‘he boatman wears red. 
The tarpaulin in the boat is dull orange. Mount on 
light blue oatmeal paper, twelve by thirty-six inches, 
with a strip of yreen for the land. Clouds and re- — 
flections may be drawn in white. ‘ 


























Boss Broce Lleavelapa 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the pocms selected by the largest number of persons. 
pocms which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Of | 


therefore desirable poems. « 


Cleon and I 


Cleon hath ten thousand acres, 
Ne’er a one have J; 

Cleon dwelleth in a palace, 
In a cottage, 1; 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, 
Not a penny, I, 

Yet the poorer of the twain is 
Cleon, and not I. 


Cleon, true, posesseth acres, 
But the landscape, J; 

Half the charms to me it yieldeth 
Money cannot buy; 

Cleon harbors sloth and dullness, 
Ireshening vigor, 1; 

He in velvet, I in fustian 
Richer man am I. 


Cleon is a slave to grandeur, 
Free as thought am I; 
Cleon fees a score of doctors, 
Need of none have IJ; 
Wealth-surrounded, care-environed, 
Cleon fears to die; 
Death may come—he’ll find me ready, 
Happier man am I, 


Cleon sees no charms in nature, 
In a daisy, 1; 
Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
‘"Twixt the sea and sky; 
Nature sings to me forever, 
Earnest listener, 1; 
State for state, with all attendants 
Who would change?—Not L 
Charles Mackay. 


Nearer Home 


One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er— 

] am nearer home today 
Than I ever have been before ;— 


Nearer my Father’s house 
Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the jasper sea;— 
Nearer the bound of life 
Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 
Nearer gaining the crown. 


But lying darkly between, 
Winding down through the night, 

Is the dim and unknown stream 
That leads at last to the light. 


Closer and closer my steps 
Come to the dark abysm; 

Closer death to my lips 
Presses the awful chrysm. 


Father, perfect my trust; 
Strengthen the might of my faith; 

Let me feel as | would when I stand 
On the rock of the shore of death, — 


Feel I as would when my feet 
Are slipping o’er the brink; 
For it may be I’m nearer home,- 
Nearer now than | think. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


“Sister’s Best Feller’ 


My sister’s best feller is ‘most six-foot- 
three, 

And handsome and strong as a feller can 

4 
And Sis, she’s so little, and slender, and 
small, 
never would 

him at all; 

But, my jing! 

She don’t do a thing 

But make him jump ’round, 
worked with a string! 

It jest made me ’shamed of him some- 
times, you know, 

To think that he’ll let a girl bully him 
so. 


You think she could boss 


like ‘he 


He goes to walk with her and carries 
her muff 

And coat and umbrella, and that kind of 
stuff ; 

She loads him with things that must 
weigh most a ton; 

And, honest, he dikes it, —as if it was fun! 

And, oh, say! 


! When they go to a play, 

He'll sit in the parlor and fidget away, 
| And she won’t come down till it’s quar- 
} ter past eight, 
| And then she'll scold him 
| yet there so late. 


| He spends heaps of money a-buyin’ her 


things, 


and rings; 
And all he’s got for ’em’s a handker- 
chief case 


and lace; 
| But, my land! He thinks it’s just grand, 
‘*’Cause she made it,’’ he says, ‘‘ with 
her own little hand;”" 
| Ile calls her ‘fan angel’’ 
and ‘‘saint,’’ 
| And ‘‘beautif’lest) bein’ on earth’’ 
| she ain’t. 


I heard him 


but 


‘Fore I go on an errand for her any time, 


_ I just make her coax me, and give mea | 


dime; 
that great 
and true 
He’d run forty miles if she wanted him 
to. 
Oh, gee whiz! 
I tell you what ’tis! 
I jest think it’s awful 
his. 
I won’t fall in love, when I’m grown 
| no sir-ee! 
| My sister’s best feller’s a warnin’ to me! 
Joseph C. Lincoln. 


Don’t Take Your Troubles to Bed 


| 
| You may labor your fill, friend of mine, 
if you will; 
You may worry a bit if you must; 
You may treat your affairs as a series of 
cares, 
You may live on a scrap or a crust; 
But when the day’s done, put it out of 
your head; 
Don’t take your troubles to bed. 


But big silly--why, honest 


those actions of 


You may battle your way through the 
thick of the fray, 
You may sweat, you may cry, you may 
grunt; 


this rule 
Should ever be kept at the front; 
| Don’t fight with your pillow, but lay 
down your head, 
| And kick every worriment out of the bed. 





That friend, or that foe (which he is I 
don’t know), 
Whose name we have spoken as Death, 
Hovers close to your side, while you run 
or you ride, 
And he envies the warmth of your 
breath; 
But he turns him away with a shake of 
the head, 
When he finds that you don’t take your 
troubles to bed. 
—HKHdmund Vance Cook. 


The Cataract of Lodore* 


Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling; 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in, 

It hastens along, conflicting and strong, 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging, 

Its caverns and rocks among. 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 
KEddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Twining and twisting 

Around and around,— 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endless rebound; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in, 
Confounding, astounding, 


A celebrated fall ou Derweut-water, in Cum- 
berlaud, Kuglaud, 





, “2 ! 
You may be a dunee, if you must, but 


Send in the names of pocms you wish lo sce here. 


’cause they | 


Like candy, and flowers, and presénts, | 


A fussed-up concern, made of ribbons | 








We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory he nanes 
/t is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and wwe are sure this 
will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 
liddress EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal lustructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N.Y. 


| Dizzying and deafening the ear with its | When I wander too near them; ‘tis won- 


sound. 
Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battiing, 
|; And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And heaving and cleaving. 


And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling 
wrinkling, 


and 


And sounding and bounding and rounding, | 


And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tum- 
| bling. 
|! And gleaming and streaming and steam- 
ing and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing 
| and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping 
and slapping, 
/ And curling and whirling 
_and twirling, 
| Retreating and beating and meeting and 
| sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and 
spraying, 

Advancing and prancing and glancing 
and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling 

boiling, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing 
and clashing; 
And so never ending, 
descending, 
Sounds and motions 
are blending, 
All at once and all o’er, with a mighty 
uproar; 
And this way the water comes down at 
Lodore. 


and purling 


and toiling and 


but always 


for 


—Robert Southey. 


Nobody’s Child 


Alone in the dreary, pitiless street, 

With my torn old dress, and bare, cold 
feet, 

All day have I wandered to and fro, 

Hungry and shivering, and nowhere to 
Z0; 

The night’s coming on in darkness and 
dread, 

And the chlll sleet beating upon my bare 
head. 

Oh! why does the wind blow upon me so 
wild? 

Is it because | am nobody’s child? 

Just over the way there’s a flood of light, 

And warmth, and beauty, and all things 
bright; 

Beautiful children, in robes so fair, 

Are caroling songs in their rapture there. 

1 wonder if they, in their blissful glee, 

Would pity a poor little beggar like me, 

Wandering alone in the merciless street, 

Naked and shivering, and nothing to eat? 


Oh! what shall 1 do when the night comes 


own 

In its terrible blackness all over the 
town? 

Shall 1 lay me down ‘neath the angry 


SKY, © 
On the cold, hard pavement, alone to die, 
When the beautiful children their prayers 
have said, 
And their mammas have tucked them 
up snugly in bed? 
For no dear mother on me ever smiled. 
Why is it, | wonder, 1’m nobody’s child? 


No father, no mother, no sister, not one 
In all 
little dogs run 


ever and ever | 


the world loves me—e’en t!:2 ! 


| 


| 


| 


drous to see 
| How everything shrinks from a beggar 
| like me! 
| Perhaps ’tis a dream; but sometimes, 
| when | lie_ 
| Gazing far up in the dark blue sky, 
| Watching for hours some large bright 
star, 
I fancy the beautiful gates are ajar, 
And a host of white-robed, nameless 
things 
Come fluttering o’er me on gilded wings; 
A hand that is strangely soft and fair 
Caresses gently my tangled hair, 
And a voice like the carol of some wild 
bird—- 
The sweetest voice that was ever heard— 
Calls me many a dear, pet name, 
Till my heart and spirit are all aflame 


They tell me of such unbounded love, 

And bid me come to their home above; 

And then with such pitiful, sad surprise 

They look at me with their sweet, tender 
eyes, 

And it seems to me, out of the dreary 
night 

Tam going up to that world of light, 

And away from the hunger and storm so 
wild; 

Iam sure I shall then be somebody’s 
child. 





—Phila Il. Case 


Reply to “A Woman’s Question” 


’ 


[SA Woman’s Question” was published in Oc- 


tober, 1915. | 
You say I have asked for the costliest 
thing 
Ever made by the Hand above— 
A woman's heart and a woman’s life, 
And a woman’s wonderful love. 


| That | have written your duty out, 


And, man-like, have questioned free— 


/ You demand that I stand at the bar of 


| 
| 


| 
| 


; Whose path 


your soul, 
While you in turn question me. 


And when L ask you to be my wife, 
The head of my house and home, 

1 would scatter with sun- 
shine through life, 

Thy shicld when sorrow shall come— 


You reply with disdain and a curl of the 





lip, 
And point to my coat’s missing button, 
And haughtily ask if | want a cook, 
To serve up my beef and my mutton. 


"Tis a king that you look for. Well, | 
am not he, 
But only a plain, earnest man, 
Whose feet often shun the hard path 
they should tread, 
Often shrink from the gulf they should 
span. 


"Tis hard to believe that the rose will 
fade 
From the cheek so full, so fair; 
"Twere harder to think that a heart 
proud and cold 
Was ever reflected there. 
True, the rose will fade, and the leaves 
will fall, 
And the Autumn of life will come; 
But the heart that 1 give thee will be 
true as in May, 
Should | make it thy shelter, thy home. 


Thou requir’st ‘‘all things that are good 


and true; 
All things that a man should be; 


” 


Ah! lady, my truth, in return, doubt 
not, 
For the rest, 1 leave it to thee. 
— Pelham. 





There is no crown in the world | 
So good as patience; neither 18 any 

peace : 
More worthy love’s own praise, 
Than that sweet-souled endurance 

makes clean 
The iron hands of anger. 

— Swinburne 


which 


Pe ee a 
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Mother Goose’s Garden (She drops sprinkling-can, and leaning | We bloomed all day so busily to cheer | To search in the wood and the fields like 
ur By A Ni on rake, reflects for a short time; then | our little nook. the rest ; 
Les aegis orn | her face brightens. ) | We bloomed alike for rich and poor, we | But Grandmother gave me the flow’rs 
11S CHARACTERS I have an idea—I know what !’ll do! bloomed for young and old; | she likes best. 
nil Mother Goose Red Riding-Hood Come hither, Bo-peep! Come hither, We gave the children all the flow’rs!  Morning-Glories (singing to air ‘‘ Robin 
Bo-peep Jack-a-Dandy Boy Blue! . their little hands could hold. | Redbreast’’) — 
Boy Blue Mary, quite contrary ; Come, all my children, and help me. nil now we come so cheerfully to deck | wos. « . . ia 
’ Jack Jack Horner What ho! | this garden bare; pa Fd se a — 
Lis Won- Jill Tom Tucker And soon in our garden the flowers will | We'll bloom and bloom with all our migght We’ bn n a” ne rl +s = E 
Miss Muffet Golden-Hair | vrow. and help to make it fair. | We spe aor tag , 
be : ; ' y AIWE YE: WHR Et SAE’. 
Bear Fiowers: Violets, Daffodils, Spring | (Bo-peep enters, with a shepherd’s (Bo-peep leads the Violets to their ap- | Before the dawn of day. 
otiaes Beauties, Poppies, Morning-Glories, | crook in her hand, and comes skipping | pointed place, then returns and stands | All clad in royal purple 
, Roses, Hollyhocks, Bluchells, Daisies, | down the walk. ) | near Mother Goose. Each Child in turn | We greet the morning sun; 
cy Goldenrod and Lilies. (The number of | Bo-peep does the same; and in the final chorus | Good morning, morning, morning, dear! 
| ‘bright each kind need only be limited by the | “tit acs sii shi ' the Children are grouped naturally about We nod to every one, 
number of children available, and the | Mot vant dear, did F sna eallt I've been Mother Goose, while the Flowers stand We're jolly morning-glories, 
jar size of the stage; except that there | watching the sheep; : , ¢, inorderly rows in the garden. Boy Blue We bloom upon the wall; 

. should be but one Goldenrod and two | But vero : can help you, for they're fast enters with the Dattodils. ) - _— oe 

ameless » aslee _— , ‘e nod to one and all. 
Roses. ) ae ‘ {On the warm, grassy bank where the Boy Blue-- : aes 

| wings: COSTUMES violets grow ; | 1 have summoned my brothers and | |, (Red Riding Hood enters with the two 
1 fair Mother Goose-and Children: Costumes And I’m sure they'll not wake for an} sisters, and told | Roses. ) 
7 copied from the illustrations of Mother hour or so. Them your message. And here are my | Red Riding Hood— 
ne wild Goose rhymes and nursery tales. Mother Goose — Foeytiunteheicang I've brought you two roses, one white 
heard Violets (very little girls): Short-| Very good, little daughter; we need you) (The Daffodils curtsy to Mother Goose.) ay, tnd one red— gaig 

re waisted violet dress. Tunic of petal- today | Mother Goose— rhe queens of all flowerland, so it is said. 
cen shaped sections. ‘lhe two front sections | To help plant some flowers; what do you cae —— . (The Roses curtsy to Mother Goose. } 
flame, of the tunic are shorter than those at any? | | — soy Blue, who so promptly os e ; 

a = 3 ac ih ae ; . toses (singing to air “‘l Cannot Sing 
love, sides and back. Bo-peep— And so quickly return with this pretty | the Old Son rs’’) . 
above; Daffodils (girls): Dress of clear, | ep Midian: see wall te tenets: Te | bouquet. : ia 
urprise bright yellow. Full ruffled skirt. Short 1. 4% ~ i gcc tigger he S aieeand aT as rs | You cannot have a garden 
» tender tunic of pale green, cut in pointed sec- | 4” in dt Ps ccagg vivlets KNOW , a (singing to air Jingle Without a rose to bloom 

tions to represent sepals. | where they grow. | Bells’’)— Beside the open gateway, 
p dreary Spring Beauties (very little girls): | (Bo-peep runs gayly off stage. At gate Nodding in the grass, blooming bright And waft its sweet perfume. 
Quaint, simple dress and ruffled bonnet | she meets Boy Blue, who enters, sleepily and gay ; For something would be lacking 


ight, 


Pc of pink-and- white lawn. 


Poppies (girls): Dress of dazzling 


iebody’s scarlet silk, or other materia! with silken 
sheen; made with full outstanding skirt. 
. Case Morning-Glories (boys): Purple suit 
and cavalier cape—preferably of velvet. 
tion” Picturesque hat with wide, roliing brim. 


Roses (two girls): One dress is red, 
the other white. The skirt forms a full- 
: blown rose, the outer petals of which 
costliest curl slightly at the edge. 

tiollyhocks (four of the taller children— 
two boys and two girls): The girls wear 


cd in Oc. 





; life, poke bonnets and ruffled muslin dresses 
ss made in the fashion of the Colonial 
ut, period. The boys wear the costume of 
d free— men of fashion of the same period. | 
ce bar of There should be a white, yellow, pink, | 
and red Hollyhock to carry out the sug- | 
gestion of the song. | 

fe, Bluebells (girls) : Simple dress of 
ve, clear, azure blue; made with long waist | 
ith sun- and short, full skirt. Green petticoat. | 
Daisies (girls): Foundation skirt and | 
‘“ome— short bodice of deep yellow cheesecloth. | 


A tunic of white cambric. The tunie, 
which reaches to the bottom of the skirt, 
is cut in many sections, each shaped like | 


rl of the 


— the petal of a daisy. | 
ulton Goldenrod (boy): Costume of a 
knight. Suit of gold paper fashioned to 
Well, | represent a coat of armor. He carries 


a gilded sword. 

Lilies (two or more of the taller girls) : 
Jress of white cheesecloth, gathered 
from a Dutch neck and falling in straight 
folds to the floor. ‘‘Angel sleeves.”’ 
Golden girdle. | 


rose will SCENE 


rd path 


y should 


| 
ps A garden enclosed at back and sides 

a_ heart with a lattice-work fence, which is cov- | 
ered with vines and overhung by bloom- | 
Ing apple boughs. At the back of the 
stage, in the center, is a gate. The floor | 
18 covered with brown canvas to repre- 
sent the bare earth; and down the cen- 
ter, from the gate to the front edge of 
the stage, is a path of white canvas. 
Shells may be used to outline the front 


ie leaves 


ome; 
» will be 


yome, 

ay | edge of the stage: they represent the 

are good tockle shells of Contrary Mary’s garden. 
‘ eee Goose enters with a garden 

ne} i € and sprinkling-can. She comes | 

n, doubt rage down the walk, looking from side | 

® side and shaking her head in disap- | 

% proval. | 

” be 

olhan Mother Goose | 

“a Oh, dear, oh, dear, and alack-a-day ! | 
is any 





Wi gay 
ith rose and with lily, with poppy and 





Y garden is bare when it ought to be | 


ce which With bi ‘ i : . 
uebell and with violet. Now, let | 
me think. | 








burne. 


If none of us were here 


rubbing his eyes. He is followed by | In the fields we grow happy all the day. 1 this | 
oO grace Ms love y varden 


Jack and Jill, who carry a pail between , Hear the robin sing when the sun is 


them. ) bright, And help your hearts to cheer. 
Boy Blue And sometimes make a fairy ring, on a (Repeat refrain. ) 
i moonlit night. ; 
Did you call me, dear Mother? I've} ||, ie 7 So plant us by the gateway, 
been fast asleep; Chorus- And we shall always greet 


Daffodils! Daffodils! Blooming by the The ones who seek this garden, 


But the cows are all safe, and so are the 
| With gracious welcome, sweet; 


sheep. way; — ; , A 
| We are jolly daffodils, we'll make your, We’ JI try to make them all forget 
Mother Goose — | garden gay. Their sadness and their pain; 
Yes, I called you, Boy Blue; there is | (Repeat chorus. ) We'll welcome them so kindly 


work for you here. Dancing in the sun, blooming fair and Phey'll long to come again. 


Go bring me some flowers, our garden to wenek: | (Repeat refrain). 
nee. Perfume in the air, every one to greet; (The Roses retire to their places—or 

— Waving in the breeze, through the live- ariel’ , aces—one 

Boy Blue & ’ as | at each side of the gate. Jack-a-Dandy 


jolly! [ know where the grass is long day ; ; 
wages ge ” | We feed the bees and butterflies that 


With gay daffodils —all that my hands | chance to pass our way. 
can hold. 


enters with the Hollyhocks. He bows 
with exaggerated politeness to Mother 
(Chorus. ) Goose, and assumes a bored, affected air. 

He carries a cane of red and white 
(Jill enters with the Spring Beauties, | striped candy. The Hollyhocks ecurtsy 





Jack 


: , . | Who curtsy shyly to Mother Goose. ) | and bow to Mother Goose. ) 

And | know a field where the poppies | sax ; . ar ia ghee 

show red | Spring Beauties (singing to air “A Hollyhocks (singing to wr ‘‘Aura 
Above the tall grain; let us plant a large Warrior Bold’’) Lee’’) 

bed. Spring beauties we, from sunny lea; We should like a sunny place by the 

Jill (eagerly) — We dot each country lane; a oe 
And 1, Mother dear; Oh, | know a place On grassy banks we play our pranks Vhere we grow and grow and grow, 
: Jn sunshine and in rain, grow so very tall. 


Where the grass is close covered, as 
though "twere with lace, ‘A sf 
With dainty spring beauties! VIL bring 


In sunshine and in rain. 


. Refrain 
Our hearts are free from care, aes 





Our faces all are fair; Hollyhocks! Hollyhocks! by the garden 
some to you. ot : 
: Our dresses neat, our tempers sweet, wall; 
Mother Goose— | We'll grace your garden bare. | Yellow, white and pink and red, we're 
How nice, little daughter; do bring us a O what care we! | growing up so tall. 
few. : ; Pa Here we'll be free We shall look across the wall at the world 
And, Jack, we'll be glad for the poppies As out upon the lea. | without, 


sO red, ; 
And see that they're given a nice, sunny 
hed, 


(Repeat chorus. ) And the wondrous sights we see, tell 


(Jack enters with the Poppies, who you all about. 


(Befenl 
, curtsy gayly to Mother Goose. ) (Refrain. ) 


(Jack and Jili go out and Boy Blue 
also turns to go.) 


3ut the seerets that the wind whispers 
soft and sweet 


| 
| 
| Poppies (singing to air, ‘*My Bonnie | 
''To the apple tree o’erhead, we shall not 


; ; Lies over the Ocean’’) 
Stay a moment, Boy Blue! You my | 


herald shall be; We poppies will grow in your garden, repeut. 
Go send all your brothers and sisters to | We poppies will grow on the lea; | (Refrain. ) 
me No matter where we may be planted, ‘The Hollyhocks take their pl , 
: ae tty “rs, this We’re happy us happy can be. | (the Hollyhocks take their place in a 
With ; _ pretty flowers, this spot to on row along the fence. Mary enters with 
adorn ; ; : ‘horus— the Bluebells. 
Go, summon them all with a blast of | We'll grow, we’ll bloom, wherever we | ) 
your horn. happen to be, to be; | Boy Blue, Jack and Jack-a-Dandy 
(Boy Blue goes out, blowing a blast | We'll grow, we'll bloom, wherever we (pointing teasingly at Mary)— 
onhis trumpet. Bo-peep enters with the happen to be. , | Mary, prone quite contrary, how does 
| e i, A , . arde rr ? 
Violets, who curtsy to Mother Goose. ) Our dresses are made all of scarlet, your garden grow 
As gay and as rich as can be; | Mary (tossing her head saucily) 
ow comes my Bo-peep; and whom have | ; cape ee foie lenis RO . : 
1. we here? ; | We'll make a bright spot in your garden-~ | With sweet bluebells and cockle shells 
Ah, I see. You are welcome, Violets A sight that is pleasant to see. | and fair maids in a row. 
< . a 2 if A ° 
dear! (Chorus. ) (Then, turning respectfully to Mother 
. var PEP dy 3) Py a yr a iss ‘et enters with the Morning- | Goose) — 
Violets (singing to air ‘‘The Violet’’) (Miss Muffet enters wi ¢ g . - 
: (sing Glories, who bow to Mother Goose. ) Mother, I found in the fairy dell 
Down de . hor farr and shady bed, al Miss Muffet— A flow’r that you love--'tis the sweet 
modest violets grew, : bluebell. 
And happy in our cozy home we drank | When Boy Blue told your message to me, ; 
the morning dew; I was scared; — Mother Goose 
We covered o’er a bare, brown bank, ’Cause [ am so timid, I’d never have. You’ve brought me a gift that is fuir and 
beside the sparkling brook ; \ dared ' good 











So a to 








aN 


These dear little flowerets of the wood. 
(The Bluebells curtsy. ) 


Bluebells (singing to air, ‘* Bluebells 

of Scotland’’)—- 

O where, and O where do the pretty blue 
bells grow? 

O where, and O where do the pretty blue- 

bells grow? 

grow in the woodland 

singing brooklet flows; 

And we’ve come from our home to adorn 
your garden rows. 


We where the 


What clothes, in what clothes are the 
pretty bluebells seen? 

What clothes, in what clothes 
pretty bluebells seen? 

Our dresses are of blue and our petticoats 
of green, 

And we'd like a shady nook in your gar- 
den spot so clean. 


(Jack Horner enters with the Daisies, 
who curtsy. ) 
Daisies (singing to air ‘Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton’’) 
We're little wild daisies that grew on the 
lea; 
We're happy and busy as busy can be; 
We sway in the breeze and we nod in the 
sun, 
And count the sweet summer days, one 
after one; 
tell all the 
clover grows; 
We chat with our neighbor, the bonny 
wild rose. 


bees where the white 


We 


We're little wild daisies, we'll stand in 
2 rOW 

In this pretty garden, and oh, how we'll 
grow! 


(Tom Tucker enters with Goldenrod, | 


who bows to Mother Goose. ) 
Yom Tueker and Goldenrod (singing to 
air ‘*Maryland, My Maryland’’) 
Tom Tucker— 
() Goldenrod, Sir Goldenrod, 
you get your gold, sir? 


where do 


Goldenrod 
‘Tis from the sunset’s yellow glow, and 
from the end of the rainbow. 
Tom Tucker 
Q Goldenrod, Sir Goldenrod, that’s very 
precious gold, sir. 
Q Goldenrod, Sir Goldenrod, how do you 
spend your gold, sir? 


Goldenrod 


I bloom along the king’s highway, 
guard the trav’ler night and day. 


Tom Tucker— 
O Goldenrod, Sir Goldenrod, 
knightly act, sir. 


that is a 


Goldenrod 
I'm Goldenrod, Sir Goldenrod; my life 
should something teach you. 
Go, choose the long and dusty road, and 
help to bear the trav’ler’s load: 
Goldenrod, Sir Goldenrod ~’ »at’s 
what my life should teach you. 


I’m 


(Golden-Hair enters with the Lilies. ) 
Mother Goose 
And here, last of all, comes my Golden- 
Hair, 
With her precious gift of lilies rare. 


(The Lilies make a stately obeisance. ) 


Lilies (singing toair‘‘ Annie Laurie’’) 

We are snowy garden lilies, with hearts 
of purest gold; 

And the air is sweet with perfume when 
buds like ours unfold; 

When lily buds unfo! l—when lily buds 
unfold; 

Oh, the air is sweet with perfume when 


are the | 


! at Lexington and Concord. 
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Entertainments for Spring Holidays 


And make it fair to see. 

For this we left our dear, dear homes, 
In woodland and on lea; 

And it shall ever be our task 
To blossom cheerfully. 


O we are children gay and bright, 
As bright and gay can be; 

We love these pretty flower friends; 
We’l! tend them carefully. 


For they might miss their dear, dear | 


homes 
In woodland and on lea, 
If we should fail to care for them 
And tend them faithfully. 


NOTE: The various songs mentioned in the 
preceding text may be located as follows; “The 
Violet” and “The Millerof the Dee” in “Brewer's 
Collection of Choice Songs for the Intermediate 
price “Jingle, Bells,” ‘My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean,” “I Cannot Sing the 
Songs,” “Bluebells of Scotland,” ‘Flow 
1 Ge utly, Sweet Afton,’ “My Maryland” 
| “Annie Laurie’? in the “Golden Book of Songs,’’ 
“Robin Redbreast? in “Year's 
Mutertainments’ (March), 1 cents; “A 
Warrior Bold” and“ Aura Lee’ in’ The Most Pop- 
The publishers 


Grades,” & cents; 


Old 
and 


price 15 cents; 


price 


nlar Home Songs,’ price socents, 
of this magazine can supply these soug books. 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


By Caroline H. Mooar 
A patriotic for April ty, ane 
nually in the Amos Webster School, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 


exercise given 


CHARACTERS 

srd Voice 
4th Voice 
Ist Farmer 
2nd I'armer 


Paul Revere 
His Friend 
Ist’ Voice 
2nd Voice 





(Voices could all be taken by one boy 
or one girl, but the author always brings 
in as many children taking active part 
as possible. ) 

Scene: Friend seated at desk 
Inter Paul Revere. 


writing. 


Paul Revere--Good evening, friend. 

Friend—Good evening, Revere. 

Paul Revere—Well, what’s the good 
word today? 

Friend—Mark you, Paul, General Gage | 
must have found out about our stores 
There have 
been strange doings today, and Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock have gone out 
there to look after our guns. It looks to 
me as if the British soldiers were getting 
ready to go out there tonight and sur- 
prise them. Now, what can we do about 
it? 

Paul Revere 
do. 


I'll tell you what we’ll 


“If the British march 
By land or sea from the town tonight, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal 
light, — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 





Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and 


. | 
farm, | 
For the country folk to be up and to | 
arm.”’ | 

x 

Friend —That’s a good idea, Revere. | 


I'll do it. 

(Friend goes out and up into tower. 

At the Amos Webster School a tall 
step ladder stands just outside one of the 
doors, and the Friend actually goes up 
the ladder out of sight, greatly to the 
delight of the children. 

Paul Revere goes to a closet, takes 
out his horse, improvised out of very 
heavy brown wrapping paper and stands 





buds like ours unfold. 

We are snowy garden lilies, our hearts | 
are free from sin; 

We heve no need for toiling, and neither 
d. we spin; 

And neither do we spin, and neither do 
we spin; 

Oh, we have no need for toiling, and 
neither do we spin. 


Chorus of Flowers (singing to air “ The 
Miller of the Dee’’)— 


O we are flowers gay and bright, 
As bright and gay can be; 


with his hand on horse’s neck, ready to 
spring onto his back, as soon as he gets 
the signal.) 

Revere—One light! Yes, two! 

(Revere springs on horse, and rides 
excitedly across the room, then up an 
aisle, knocking on the desks, and calling 
out, ‘‘The British are coming! The 
British are coming!’’) 

Ist Voice— 
“*It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into Medford 

town.” 








We'll bloom within this garden nook 


March 1916 


(Paul Revere rides and knocks, calling | the light fading away also until all is 


out, ‘‘The British are coming! The Brit- 
ish are coming!’’) 

lst Farmer—-Make less noise there! 

Revere—You’ll have noise enough: be- 
fore long! The British are coming! 

2nd Voice— 

‘‘It was one by the village clock, 
When he galloped into Lexington. ’’ 
(Revere gallops on, calling, 
tritish are coming! The British 

coming!’’) 
2nd Farmer— Make less noise there. 
Revere —-You’ll have noise enough fbe- 
fore long. The British are coming! 


are 


3rd Voice 
‘“*It was two by the village clock, 
When he came to the bridge in Concord 
town.”’ 


4th Voice— 
‘*So through the night rode Paul Revere; 
And so through the night went his ery of 
alarm 
To every Middlesex village and. farm,— 
A ery of defiance-and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the 
door, 
And a word 

more !’’ 


that shall echo forever- 


A Dramatization of “Abou Ben 
hem” 


By C. Isabel Metcalf, Agassiz School, 
Boston 
AUTHOR’S NOTH: This ten minute play re 
quires no scenery and very simple costumes. 1 
find that it appeals to the strong dramatic in- 
stinet of children, 
Pupil (recites) — 
Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of 
peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight of his 
room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem 
bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 


‘‘What writest thou?’’ The vision raised | 


its head, 

And with a look made all of sweet accord 

Answer’d, ‘‘The names of those who love 
the Lord. ’”’ 

“And is mine one?”’ said Abou. ‘‘ Nay, 
not so,”’ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more 
low, 

But cheerily still, and said, ‘‘T pray thee, 
then, 

Write me as one who loves his fellow- 
men.’”’ 

The angel wrote and vanish’d. 

SCENE I 

Abou lies asleep on a rug on the floor, 
his head on a pillow. A light gradually 
shines into the room and an angel, all 
in white, slowly appears, with a book of 
gold in one hand and a large quill pen 
in the other. Abou stirs and slowly 
wakens; he sees the vision and gazes at it 
wonderingly and with awe. Vision writes 
with bent head. 

Abou (slowly and reverently)—Thou 
wondrous presence in my room, making 
it rich and like a lily in bloom, what— 
writest—thou? 

Angel (raising head and speaking 
slowly and gravely) —I write—TI write 
the names—of those—of those —who love 
the Lord. 

Abou (slowly but eagerly) 
mine one ? 

(Angel turns leaves of book slowly and 
looks attentively at each page, then 
raises head and shakes it slowly.) 

Angel (softly) —Nay—not so! 4 

(Abou drops head in hands in sorrow, 
then raises head. Speaks in 2 lower 
tone of voice but cheerfully. ) 

Abou—I pray thee then, write me—as 
one—who loves—his fellow-men. 

(The Angel writes slowly, then drops 
book at side, and with bent head. and 
slow step, goes, stepping backward to- 


‘And is 


| ward the door and gradually fades away, 


“The 


| dark. ) 
Pupil (recites) — 
: ; The next night 
| It came again with a great wakening 
| light, 
; And show’d the names whom love of God 
| had bless’d, 
| And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the 
| rest, 
SCENE II 

Abou asleep on rug as before. Angel 
and light appear slowly as before. Angel 
has book but no pen. Vision slowly ap- 
proaches and bends over Abou. 


Angel (slowly and softly) —Abou Ben 
Adhem! Abou—Ben—Adhem! May thy 
tribe increase! Awake thou—awuke- 
from thy deep dream of peace! 

(Abou stirs, slowly wakens, and gazes 
upward. Vision retires backward. ) 

Abou (rising on elbow, in awed tone)— 
Again -thou wondrous presence—art my 
guest’? Why wak’st thou me once more 
from. dreamful rest ? 

Angel (steps slowly far backward, 
holds book in both hands toward Abou. 





Abou’s name shines out at the top, 
Speaks slowly) sehold—- the names— 
whom love of God—hath blest! Ben— 


Adhem—thine— thine — doth lead—doth 
lead—the rest! 

(Abou gazes with clasped hands, in 
wonder, awe, and thankfulness. Angel 
vanishes as before. ) 


What Trees to Plant 
By Hallie Ives 
An Exercise for a Girl and Boy 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: 
made more effective by having four branches of 


This exercise can be 
trees, one evergreen if possible, wrapped at the 
ends with brown paper, lying at one side or the 
middle of the stage. A spade also should be 
added, ‘Train the children to indicate cach tree, 
Let the boy take the spade and two trees, and 
the girl two trees as they Icave the stage. 

| Girl— 

! Tell me at once, dear friend, T pray, 
What tree to plant on Arbor Day? 





Boy— 
Oh, plant the oak tree tall and grand, 
It is the pride of our home land; 
Its limbs are firm and heart is strong, 
' It is a joy the whole day long. 

Girl— 
| Ido not think that tree would suit; 
| | wish a tree that will bear fruit. 


Boy— 
Then plant a home-like apple tree; 
The fruit will ripen rich and free, 
The sun will paint a ruddy streak 
Upon each apple’s glossy cheek. 
Girl— 
I do not like that tree, I fear; 
I’d choose one green throughout the year. 


Boy— 
Oh, you must plant an evergreen! 
A cedar tree, it will be seen, 
And others too keep green, you know, 
All through the winter’s cold and snow. 


Girl— 
I hardly know just what to do; | 
I like each one,’so what say you? 


Boy— ; 
I think perhaps the wisest way 
Is to plant each on Arbor Day. 
We want the oak tree grand and tall, 
We need the apples in the fall, 
And little birds would freeze, | fear, 
Without the evergreen each year. 
Let-me go with you, if you please, 
And we will plant these useful trees. 


Little Billy Blue Jay 


Little Billy Blue Jay 
Sings with such a noise, 

Too early in the morning 

. | think, for sleepy boys. 


But when I’m dressed and out-of doors, 
And all the flowers are filled with dew, 

he morning:air so fresh and sweet, 
Why, Bill-Bird! 1’m obliged to you 
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Arbor Day Exercises for All Grades 


Tree Planting Exercise 
Arranged by Grace B. Faxon 


Tree planted in honor of William McKinley. 


J. Song. 
PLANTING THE TREE 
Tune, ‘‘America’’ 
From forest wide and free, 
We bring this budding tree, 
Long may it wave! 
And as its top climbs higher, 
Let each its growth inspire 
‘o do and never tire: 
Twill courage give. 


The lesson we will learn 

That if success we’d earn 
On Life’s broad field, 

We must look up and grow, 

No faltering purpose know, 

Then shall we plainly show, 
We’ll never yield. 


If read aright you see 
A lesson there will be, 

Of joy and love, 
Learned from the growing tree; 
Each day and night we’ll he 
Nearer the height we see 

Far, far above. 


I]. Planting the ‘Tree. 


First Pupil—We, the pupils of the-—— 
school, plant this tree today in honor of 
our late beloved President, William 





| We march to take our fathers’ 


The boy strolled through a dusty road, 


room 


And do the work they planned. 


Refrain— 
And do the work they planned, 

And do the work they planned, 
We march to take our fathers’ room 


And do the work they planned. 
Sara J. Underwood, 


IV. Recitation. (By two groups of 


small children. ) 
AN ARBOR DAY TRIE 
First Group 
Dear little tree that we plant today, 
What will you be when we’re old and 





gray? 
Second Group— 
The savings bank of the squirrel and 
mouse, 
For robin and wren an apartment house, 
The dressing room of the butterfly’s ball, 
The locust’s and katydid’s concert hall. 
The school boy’s ladder in pleasant June, 
The school girl’s tent in the July noon. 
And my leaves shall whisper them 
merrily 
A tale of the children who planted me. 
Youth’s Companion. 
V. Recitation. 


TREE PLANTING 





*“What ean I do,’’ said he; 
‘What little errand for the world ? 
1 know—I’!! plant a tree.”’ 


The boy who planted the little tree, 
By a kindly purpose led, 

One desolate, dreadful winter day 
In the brother-war fell dead. 


The elm’s vast shadow far and cool 
Fell o’er the dusty way, 

Blessing the toilers at their rest, 
The children at their play. 


And panting horses felt the air 
Grow sudden full of balm; 

Great oxen with their weary loads 
Caught there a sudden calm. 


| So little acts of kindness 


Spread every branch and root, 


| And never guesses he who plants 


The wonders of the fruit. 


I often think if blessed eyes 
The old home scenes can see, 
That heaven’s joy is heightened by 
‘The planting of a tree. 


—Selected. 


VI. Song. 

ARBOR DAY MARCH 
Air, * 
Celebrate the Arbor Day 


With march and song and cheer. 
or the season Comes to us 


‘Marching Through Georgia’ 


| Sut once in every year; 
Should we not remember it 

| And make the mem’ry dear, 

| Memories sweet for this May day ? 

| 
Chorus— 

' Hurrah! Hurrah! The Arbor Day is here, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! It gladdens every year; 
So we plant a young tree on blithesome 

Arbor Day, 
While we are singing for gladness. 


lowers are blooming all around, 
Are blooming on this day; 
And the trees with verdure clad, 
Welcome the month of May, 
Making earth a garden fair 
To hail the Arbor Day, 
Clothing all nature with gladness. 


| Chorus— 
VI. Closing Recitation. 


KIND PARENTS AND FRIENDS 


Our program for the Arbor Day, 
Now drawing to its close, 
Sparkles with gems of Nature, 
| In poetry and prose; 
| Of flower-strewn meads 
| groves, 
| It vives us joy to tell; 

And pleasure sweetens when we know 
| That you are pleased as well. 


framed 


and life-lit 


We thank you for that interest 
In us which brings you here; 
For in your sympathy we find 





McKinley, whose fondness for trees 
was well-known, and in testimony 
to our love for our country. The 
tree is the emblem of life, the ex- 
pression of the earth’s beauty, the 
pledge that the present generation 
has in mind the welfare of the 
future. He who plants a tree works 
with God to beautify the garden of 
the world. 


Second Pupil--Speaking of him 
in whose honor we plant this tree, 
onthe last day of President Mc- 
Kinley's life, when the nurses 
sought to screen his eyes from the 
light, he objected, saying, ‘‘No, I 
want to see the trees, they are so 
beautiful. ’’ 

Third Pupil-—In the same month, 
just four years earlier, he paid his 
last visit to the home of President 
Hayes in Ohio. Almost his first 
words on arriving were, ‘‘l must 
go around to pay tribute to the 
trees,’’ 


JIL. Song. 
OUR TREE y 

Air, ‘Auld Lang Syne’’ 
In soil the dearest and the best 








Spring Flutes. 


™. C. 3B. 
Sprightly. 
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. “Tir - a - lee!”—a 


blue-bird call,- 


2: Mur-m’ring winds now soft - ly thrill, — 
leaf-blades in green rows,— Grow! Grow! 
sun - shine, wind and dew,— 


3. Ti - ny 
4. Nursed by 


“The laws are the flutes of God.” 


Wake! ~ Wake! 
Rise! Rise! 


Blow! 














To a : - ers, one and all, 
Fresh-’ning rain - drops fill the rill,— 
Flow -er buds all — fold-ed close,— 


Liv + ing things 
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Qn which the sun can shine, 
We plant thee, tree, in hope today, 


aww 


ex, 








Oh, let our cause be thine! 
Strike deep thy roots, wax wide 
and tall, 
That all this truth may know, 
= art our type of future power, 
ike thee, we too shall grow. 


Refrain— 


Like thee, we too shall grow, 
Like thee, we loo shall grow, 
Thou art our type of future power, 
Like thee, we too shall grow. 


Incoming years thy kindly shade 
The sons of toil shall bless; 
Thy beauty and thy grace shall all 
With grateful voice confess; 
. $0 our youth in wisdom trained 
Shall render service great, 
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lift, © lift your sleep-y heads; 
Sun-beams shining from the skies, 
Hide no lon - ger from the light; 
Mead-ow ro - ses flush and flame; 


Sean eee 

















Our schools send sons and daugh- 
ters forth, 
The glory of the state. _ 


Refrain— 


The glory of the state, 

The glory of the state, 

ur schools send sons and daugh- 
ters forth, 


The glory of the state. 


Strike > thy roots, wax wide 
and ta 4 


OF oy i our pledge shall be 
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un - fold a - new,— 


(Margaret Coote Brown. 
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Wake! 
Rise! Rise! 
Grow ! Grow! 
Blow! Blow! Sova. 
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ltouse up from en earth- ly beds; 
Fill the earth with glad sur-prise; 

Work, O work with all your might; 
All ‘the crea-tures one can name, 
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Kncouragement and cheer, 

As April rains the welcome flowers 
Into the sunlight call; 

So does your loving influence 
Upon our efforts fall, 


| As now we plant the slender tree, 

And watch it struggling on, 

‘'o blossom into usefulness 
And bless the world anon; 

So you your children kindly give 
Your tender, constant cure, 

‘'o help us seek the True in life, 
And find our stations there. 


A Spring Song 


Old Mother Karth woke up from 
her sleep 
And found she was cold and hare; 


The winter was over, the spring 
was neur, 
And she had not a dress to wear. 
**Alaus!’’ she sighed, with yreal 
dismay, 
“Oh, where shall I yet my 


clothes ? 
There’s not a place to buy a suit, 
And a dressmaker no one 


knows 
| ““T’ll make you a dress,’’ 
; springing grass, 
Just looking above the ground, 
| **A dress of yreen of the loveliest 


said the 


sheen, 
‘Vo cover you all around.”’ 
“And we,’’ said the dandelions gay, 
‘*Will dot it with yellow bright. ’’ 
“Vil make it a fringe,’’ said for- 
vet-me-not, 
“Of blue, very soft and light."’ 


“We'll embroider the front,’’ 
the violets, 
“With a lovely purple hue, 
**And we,’’ said the roses, 
make you a crown 
Of red, jeweled over with dew 
**And we'll be your gems,’’ said a 
voice from the shade, 

Where the ladies’ ear-drops live— 
“Orange is the color for any queen 
And the best we have to give.”’ 

Old Mother Earth was thankful 
{| and glad, 


As she put on her dress so gay; 


said 
‘* 
**will 


” 





Lo! the Spring with glad life treads,— 
O - pen wide your sleep-y eyes,— 
Kill the world with beau-ty bright; 
God’s great gift of Life pro-claim;— 


cna a: 
—* fe sata —— | ner = 
Wake! Wake! 
Rise! Rise! 
Grow! Grow! 
Blow! Blow! S8va. 











the good we vow to bring 
Ih UW country grand and free. 


And that is the reason, my litlte 
ones, 
She is looking so lovely today.”’ 


Pine-Needles 
If Mother Nature patches _ 
‘The leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning 
With needles of the pines! 


They are so long and slender; 











Place of one, by axe or age 
‘ut off, long may’st thou stand, 
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And sometimes, in full view, 
They have their threads of cob- 
webs, 
And thimbles made of dew! 
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Waking the Flowers 
By Elizabeth F. Guptill 


Any number of children may take part 
in this little play. ‘here should be more 
flowers than birds, and more birds than 
fuiries. The flowers are seated on the 
floor, in groups, prettily arranged, all 
sleeping. 
of green tissue paper or of cambric. 

Flowers— 

All the long winter under the snow, 

Buried so dark and so deep, 

Waiting till something shall tell them 
to grow, 

The dear little flower-buds sleep. 


(Birds flit in, flit around among the | 


groups of flowers, then take places near 
flowers and sing to tune ‘Precious 
Jewels.’’) 


Birds (singing) 


All the bluebirds and the robins 
Fly home from the Southland, 
To tell the sweet blossoms 
That springtime is near. 

Wake, wake, pretty blossoms, 
Awake from your dreaming. 
Wake, wake, pretty blossoms, 
Glad springtime is near. 


Flowers (reciting) 


Slowly all the blossoms waken. (1) 
Did | hear a bluebird sing? (2) 

I thought | heard Robin Redbreast. (3) 
Can it be? Is this the Spring’? (4) 


(On (1) all the flowers recite toyether, 


slowly waking, rubbing eyes, and stretch. | 


ing. (2) and (3) are recited by single 
flowers, preferably -in different groups. 
(4) Together, looking at one another in 
surprise, ) 

Birds (singing to same tune) — 


Little blossoms, pretty blossoms, 
’Tis time you were growing, 

Up through the brown earth push 
Your dainty green heads. 

Rise, rise, pretty blossoms, 

For now it is springtime, 

And the birdies are calling, 

Arise from your beds! 

Flowers — 

Then the little flowers, stirring, (1) 
Send their slender rootlets down, (2) 
Start to grow, (3) and soon their green 

caps 
Pop up (4) through the earth so brown. 


(On (1) stir a little. (2) Hold hands 
with fingers apart, pointing downward, 


lower them slowly. (3) Rise to one 
knee. (4) Rise quickly to feet. ) 
Birds (singing to same tune) — 
‘The sunbeams are shining, 
The brooklets are flowing, 
The zephyrs are blowing, 
The glad birdies sing. 
Then bloom, pretty blossoms, 
In fragrance and beauty, 
Oh, bloom, pretty blossoms, 
The darlings of Spring. 
Flowers— 
Day by day, the little flowers 
Bent beneath the April rain, (1) 
Raised their leaves to catch the sun- 


beams (2) 
When the sun shone out again. 
Swayed they in the gentle zephyrs, (3) 
Growing all the long days through, ( 
And at night they bathed their faces ( 
In the soft and silvery dew. 
Upward, ever upward striving, (4) 
Every blossom did its best, 
towed its head each night in prayer, (6) 
Trusting, leaving God the rest. 


4) 
- 


>) 


(On (i) bend from waist. 
hands as bodies straighten. (3) Sway 
from side to side. (4). Hands out, palms 
up, rise lightly on tiptoe. (5) Smooth 
faces as if washing them. (6) Cross 
hands on breast, bow head, close eyes. 
Keep position while fairies flit. in with 
several flower crowns on left) arms, 
which they place on heads of sleeping 
flowers. ) 


(2) Raise 


Fairies-— 
And one night when they were sleeping, 
Flew some little fairies down, 


Each wears a close-fitting cap | 
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| And upon each head, low bending, 
Placed a dainty, perfumed crown; 
And the flowers smile in dreaming, 
For they really seem to know 
And to feel the fairies’ presence, 
As they flitted to and fro. 


(Fairies flit around and among flowers, 
then take position in the background. ) 
Flowers 
| And the flowers, crowned in beauty, 
Wakened in the rosy dawn, (1) 
Rang a chime of sweetest music, (2) 


| Welcoming the Easter morn., (3) 


| (On (1) raise heads, open 
| Ringing motion of right hand. (3) 
| hands out in welcome. ) 


eyes. (2) 
Soth 


| All (singing to same tune) 


| The brooklets are flowing, 


The zephyrs are blowing, 
The flowers are blooming, 
The glad birdies sing 

To welcome the dawning 
Of the glad Easter morning, 
Fair Kaster, pure Easter, 
The darling of Spring. 


The Color Fairies’ Quarrel 


By Emma L. Brown 
\UTHOR’s NOTE: This made avery beautiful 
Arbor 
forany time in the spring orearly summer. The 


Day exercise, although it is appropriate 


costuming can be simple orelaborate as desired, 
Tsimply used two sheets of tissue paper of each 
color, gathering them on the right shoulder and 
earrying them down to the left side in a sash, A 
color 


how of tibbon or a crown of the same 


should be worn on the head, Have as much dra- 


matic action as possible, 
CHARACTERS 

Fairy Green 

Fairy Blue 

Fairy Violet 

Fairy White 


Queen 

Fairy Red 
Fairy Orange 
Fairy Yellow 





| Scene—A wood. Enter Queen. 

| Queen— 

Now that I, Proserpina, and all of my 
fairies 


Have come back to earth from the re- 
vions of sleep, 

| The grass will grow green, and the birds 
and the flowers 

And gay laughing children will holiday 
keep. 


hither ! 


eyes. ) 
What now? Has the spring joy gone 
out of your hearts? 
Kixplain your sad faces. 
you silent? 


her darts? 


Fairy Red— 


ence started; 
We each think our own work the best 
thing on earth. 
And when I have told you my own simple 
story, 
You'll see that no other can 
mine in worth. 
I paint the bright roses and poppies and 
tulips, 
And more fruit and flowers than 1 can 
well name; 
The glittering rubies and shining sea 
coral, 
The clouds of the twilight, and fire- 
light’s bright flame. 
Sut oh, what is sweetest and best to 
remember, 
I paint the sweet lips and round cheeks 
of each child! 
So now, my good Queen, I am sure you'll 
acknowledge 
That my claim to greatness is not at 
least wild. 


match 


Fairy Orange— 
You’d think, to hear sister Red sing her 
own praises, 
That she alone tinted 
and fruits, 
But do not I, too, paint the speckled wild 
lilies 
And tulips and dahlias in their gorgeous 
suits? 


the blossoms 





Ho! ho! little fairies, come hither, come | 


(Enter fairies slowly with downeast | 


Why thus are 


Has wicked Queen Envy hurled at you 


a | 
I'll tell you, good Queen, how our differ- | 


And think of the brilliant and fragrant 
nasturtiums, 
And the wholesome and juicy 
named just for me, 
How it gladdens the eyes of the little 
sick children! 
Why surely, good Queen, my just claim 
you must see. 


fruit 


Fairy Yellow 
Who else makes so much of the earth 
sweet and loveiy 
As I, with my fields of gay dandelions 
bright, 
buttercups, 
roses, 
My banks of the gorse, or of broom 
nodding light? 
But better, far better, | 
golden 
The dear waving vrain fields and = tus 
seled corn fine; 
But best, best of all 
the babies 
Oh, surely, no other’s work cnn equal 
mine! 


My goldenrod, tulips 


love to turn 


the gold curls of 


Fairy Green— 
It’s true sister Yellow paints harvest 
fields golden, 
But do I not paint them from spring: 
until fall? 
Who colors the soft velvet sod ail 
us, 
The whispering leaves, and the grace 
ful ferns tall” 
And is not Old Ocean 
he rages 
And tosses his mane in his wrath and 
his might? 
So if IT now claim that my task is the 
greatest, | 
You'll surely, my yvood Queen, admit 
that I’m right. 


about 


mine, too, when 


Fairy Blue 
My fields of blue flax and forget-me-not 
blossoms, 
My verdant banks fragrant with vio- | 
lets blue, 
| The lakes and Old Ocean when calm and | 
in slumber, | 
Show part of the work which my paint- ! 
brush ean do. 
| But greatest and proudest of all, to my | 
| thinking, 
J paint the vast dome of the blue sky 
above; 
| And, sweetest and tenderest task of all 
| others, 
The shining blue eyes of the babies we 
love. | 


| 
| 





Fairy Violet 
‘1, too, paint sweet blossoms, the phlox | 
and the lilac, 
The foxgloves and dear pansy faces 
so true; 
'And I also paint twilight clouds round 
the horizon, 
And wrap in my soft haze the distant 
hills, too. 
Then, gently and softly I touch the dear 
| heather-bells, 
| Clothing in purple 
| side; 
And since none but the royal could wear 
| my brave color, 
Does this not, alone, give me right to 
my pride? 


ach British hill- 


Queen— 
Alas, my dear children, you grieve me 
so sorely! 
You each do good work, and so beauti- 
ful, too, 
That no one should say, ‘‘Mine is better 
than others, ’’ 
And surely no one should claim best 
as his due. 
No work done in pride and in jealous 
self-seeking 
Can equal that done in sweet modesty 
pure. 
What, ho! Fairy White, come and give 
your true message ; 
It will teach your poor sisters a lesson, | 
I'm sure. 
(All turn towards Fairy White as she 
enters. She bows low. to Queen.) 
Fairy White— 
Dear Queen, and good sisters, I’m always | 
so busy, | 


And gladly I work all the bright happy | 
hours. | 





and 


March 1916 


'T paint the spring snowdrops, and de 
Ikaster lilies, 
The fruit blossoms fragrant, and whit. 
orange flowers. 
Then I paint the fair daisy, and flege 
cloud masses, ‘ 
And, dearest to 
mantle of snow, 
And a bit of a rainbow I use for ny 
brush, dears, (Includes fairies jn 4 
‘ sweep of hand.) 
For your six hues all blended make 
pure white, you know. 


‘ar 


me, Karth’s Warm 


Fairy Red— 
| Dear Queen, we so thank you for this 
needed lesson; 
I’m sure we each own ourselves much 
in the wrong; 
| So now let us join hands and pledge tha 
heneeforward 
Our lives and our service to others fe. 
Jong. 
All 
Yes, of all the yay fairy folks we'll |p 
the gayest; 
We'll giveour best service, good Queen, 
unto thee, 
(All kneel on right knee. ) 


And all the day long we'll be ever sy 
busy, 
And always as happy as happy ean he 
Queen 


Arise then, dear Fairies, too long we 
have tarried; 
(Fairies rise. ) 
Dear Mother Karth waits for our com. 
ing, *tis true, 
So speed, Fairy Red, and touch flower 
and fruit bud, 
(Mach fairy leaves platform as. her 
name is called.) 
And, Orange and 
brushes, too. 
And, Green, touch the brown sod; and, 
Blue, paint the heavens, 
And, Violet, softly wrap all in your 
haze; 
And come, dear White Fairy, together 
we'll labor, 
"Ti all) nature joins in a paean of 
praise. 


Bird’s Nest Sites 


By Virginia Baker 


Yellow, use your 


| The Flicker likes to make its nest 


In holes high up in trees; 
The Thrasher in low bushes builds, 
And there lives at his ease. 


| The Field Sparrow will form a nest 


Of coarse grass on the ground; 
In bird-houses, or holes in posts, 
The House Wren’s home is found. 
The Hermit Thrush seeks the deep 
woods, 
He likes a ground site, too; 
3ut for his home the Osprey thinks 


Some tall dead tree will do. 


The Swift prefers a chimney dark 
In which to make his nest; 

The Robin thinks an apple-bough 
Or maple is the best. 


The Bank Swallow digs in the sand 
A tunnel for his home; 

In search of holes in posts or trees 
The Bluebird far will roam. 

The Orioles and Vireos 
Their baskets hang from trees; 

A high and rugged rock or ledge 
The Eagle’s taste will please. 

The Sheldrake nests by lakes or streams, 
Far from the haunts of man; 

The Bob White builds beneath the shade 
Of bushes, if he can. 


The Goldfinch also likes a bush 
His dainty nest to screen; 

The Crow builds his home in the top 
Of some tall evergreen. 


|The Owl lives in a hollow tree, 


From other birds apart; | 
In alder thickets oft you’ll find 
The nest of the Redstart. 


The Bobolink builds in the grass, 
So does the Meadow lark; 

The Creeper on a tree-trunk nests, 
Behind the loosened bark. 
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Minna of Holland 


Little Minna lives in Holland, 
Where the windmills turn all day, 
Where the houses and the tree-trunks 
All are painted colors gay ; 
Dressed in black, with spotless apron, 
Hear her clatter down the street, 
(Qn her head a cap of muslin, 
Wooden kloompers on her feet. 


DS, and des 





t, and white 
7, and flegey 
rth’s warn 


use for m\ 
fairies in y 
Little Minna lives in Holland, 

Where the dykes the sea keep back, 
Where the storks nest in the chimney, 
And the cows are white and black; 

With her needles flashing brightly, 

You may find her any day 
Knitting long black woolen stockings, 

Even while she is at play. 

—Elizabeth Howland. 


The Dutch Windmill 


This is the way the Dutch windmill goes 
round : 
High, then low; high, then low; 
Kissing the sky and the air and the 
ground, 
Ho, oho, Ho, oho! 


ended make 


Vou for this 
selves much 
pledge that 


© others tye. 


Iks we'll he 


vood Queen, 


Arms spreading wide in the soft autumn 
breeze, 
High, then low; high, then low; 
Fanning the flowers and grasses) and 
trees, 
Ho. oho, Ho, oho! 
—St Nicholas. 


The Children of Holland 


1 be ever si 


ppy ean he 


oo long we 


‘or our com: 


The children of Holland, that queerest of | 


places, 

Are healthy and happy, with bright little 
faces. 

You'll hear them go clattering down on 
the street 

With queer-looking, quaint wooden shoes 
on their feet. 


ouch flower 
rm as her 
‘, use your 


mn sod; and, 

These children are kept just as neat as 
a pin, 

For dirt is considered in Holland a sin. 

They play hide-and-seek, fly kites in the 
air— 

No happier children you’ll find anywhere. 


all in your 
‘y, together 
a paean of 


Up and down by the dykes they will 
skate like the wind; 


5 In games and amusements they ’re never 
behind. 
— They’ve dolls, tops and marbles, and all 
iad sorts of toys, 

watide And the girls are as sturdy and yay as 
; ‘ the boys. 

They keep at their tasks till the work is 
| a nest all done, 
und; Then they sport and they frolic in jolliest 
sts, fun. 
found. What matter Dutch costumes or Yankee 


togs, pray, 
When young lads and lassies are ready 
for play? 


; the deep 


piite —St Nicholas. 


: Little Maids of Holland 


dark By Hallie Ives 


An exercise for three little girls of 
the same size. They should be dressed 
in characteristic costumes. Wooden 
shoes can be neatly imitated by means 
of heavy brown paper cut like Dutch 
shoes and slipped over the other shoes. 


, 
ough 


he sand 


r trees 


le The lines should be acted out. 
First Girl- - 

rees; Little maids of Holland wear 

pdge t white caps upon their hair; 

ise, Plaited locks are held within 


Caught by bows or silver pin. 
Second Girl-- 
Many skirts, both long and wide, 
pread out so from side to side, 
Sometimes flowered, sometimes plain; 
es of wood without a stain. 
Third Girl— 
{rons white fall o’er the lap, 
atching dainty snowy cap, 


or streams, 


an; 
Hh the shade 


ish 


the top 





ee, 
tifly starched on every day, 
nd ether workng or at play. 
First Girl— 
rit litte maids of Holland sit, 
nd with thread and needle knit 
nests, Ings, caps, or woolen shawl,— 





Never mind their work at all. 
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Greeting Song 
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Second Girl— 
Little maids of Holland churn, 
Give their dasher quite a turn; 
Krom the butter take the whey, 
Making cheese another day. 
Third Girl— 
Little maids of Holland bake 
Rich brown bread or honey-cake; 
They can cook them to a turn, 
Never let the dainties burn. 
First Girl— 

Little maids of Holland play, 
Skipping, dancing on their way, 
(Interlude of musie and 

steps. ) 
Sometimes whirling in a ring, 
Oft their childish voices sing. 
(More gay musie while they whirl 
ring. ) 
Second Girl 
Now to market they will vo, 
Always passing in a row. 
Third Girl 
Holding hands in groups depart 
For the city’s bustiing’ mart. 


dancing 


in 








In Holland 


This may be used as a scale sony. 


In Holland there are tulips bright, 
And all the cows are black and white. 


Dutch children dress in colors gay, 
And wooden shoes wear when they play. 


Their skirts are full, their jackets tight, | 


The little girls wear caps of white. 


The strong dykes keep the waves away, 
And windmills turn, the livelong day. 
--~Monira EF. Melntosh. 


Lost—Three Little Robins 


Oh, where is the boy, dressed in jacket 
of gray, 

Who. climbed 
today 

And carried my three little birdies away? 

They hardly were dressed, 

When he took from the nest 

My three little robins, and left me dis- 
tressed. 


up a tree in the orchard 


O wrens, have you seen in your travels 
today 

A very small boy, dressed in jacket of 
gray, 

Who carried my three little robins away? 

He had light-colored hair, 

And his feet were both bare, 

And he was most cruel to me, I declare. 


O butterfly, stop just one moment, | 
pray, 


| 
. . | 
Have you seen a boy dressed in jacket 


of gray, 
Who carried my three little birdies away? 
From his pretty blue eyes 
One might think he was wise, 


| But he must be wieked for 


| size, 


one of his 


O boy with blue eyes, dressed in jacket 
of gray, 

If you will bring back my three robins 
today, 

With sweetest of music the debt I'll 


repay; 

I'll sing all day long 

My merriest song, | 
And will forgive you this terrible wrong. 





' Bobolink, did you see my birdies and me, 
| How happy we were on the old apple 
tree, | 
Until | was robbed of my young, as you | 
see? 
Oh, how ean I sing, 
Unless he will bring 
My three robins back, to sleep under my 
wing? 


| The Nest 
By Donald A. Fraser 


How does Birdie build her nest 
In the tree-top high? 

First she flutters all around 
The neighborhood to spy. 





Then she brings a bit of straw, 
Then a slender root; 

Next, perhaps, a piece of string, 
Or a dried-up shoot, 


Criss-a-cross she lays them, so, 
And tucks them with her bill; 
/ And moulds them round her swelling 
breast 
| With wondrous eare and skill. 





; Grass, and leaves, and mosses, too, 
All are yvathered there; 

| Then she makes it snug and warm 
With feathers soft, and hair. 


Cheerily the birdie does 
| The best that she can do; 
If folks would only work like that, 
They'd be as happy too. 


A Spring Fancy 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


| wish the green twin maple keys, 
That every school-boy loves to squeeze, 
| (The timid little girls to tease, ) 

Could open trunks of maple trees. 
Oh, then I’d nibble at my ease, 
On maple sugar—all I please! 


Three Little Trees 


A recitation for a girl. Three other 
children stand near—as the trees—laugh 
ing, whispering, telling secrets, clapping 
hands, ete., in pretty pantomime. | 








Way out in the orchard, in sunshine and 
breeze, : 

A-laughing and whispering, grew three 
little trees. 

And one was a plum tree, and one was a 
pear, 





Emma IH. ForsyTHe 


Time's Treasures 


Crcir, WILEY 














to tardiness, 
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And one was a rosy-cheeked apple tree 
rare, 


A dear little secret, as sweet as could 
be, 

The breeze told, one day, to the glad 
apple tree. 


She rustled her little green leaves all 
about, 

And smiled at the plum, and the seeret 
was out. 


The plum told, in whispers, the pear by 
the gate, 

And she told it to me, so you see it came 
straight. 


The breeze told the apple, the apple the 
plum, 

The plum told the pear, ‘‘Robin Red- 
breast has come!”’ 


And out in the orchard they danced in 
the breeze, 

And clapped their hands softly, these 
three little trees! 


Little Gardeners 
By Mary V. Myers 
For Twelve Children 
The boys should be attired in overalls, 
the girls in sunbonnets, and all should 
have their sleeves tucked up. The chil- 
dren should be equipped with small 
rakes, hoes, shovels, watering-can, and 
uny other garden inplements available 
and convenient. The pupils reciting 
rhymes 9, 10, 11 and 12 hold in their 
hands pictures of the vegetables they re- 
cite about. Each picture mounted on 
cardboard should be shown, one at a 
time. ‘The pictures may be cut from 
colored plates of seed catalogues and 
mounted on gray cardboard. 
Kirst Child 
My little garden bed I'll hoe, 
Then sow some seeds and wateh them 
grow. 
Second Child— 
My little garden bed I'll rake, 


| And watch the little plants awake. 


Third Child 
My little garden bed I'll dig, 
And then my plants will grow up big. 
Fourth Child 
Ill carry water, like a man, 
In this little watering-can. 
Fifth Child— 
I'll pick the weeds ’most every day, 
Twill be the nicest kind of play. 
Sixth Child 
The rain will come with gentle tap, 
And wake the seeds up from their nap. 
Seventh Child 
The sun will peep into their eyas, 
And tell the seeds it’s time to rise. 
Kighth Child— 
And when the plants have grown up tall, 
There will be fruit enough for all. 
Ninth Child— 
There will be cabbage, beans and peas, 
And beets so red they’re sure to please. 
Tenth Child— 
‘Tomatoes, turnips, carrots, too, 
1 will gladly give to you. 
Kleventh Child 
These peppers red and green, you see, 
Are sharp and peppery as can be. 
Twelfth Child— 
The onions large or small in size 
Will never fail to appetize. 
All 


We hope you’!! like our gardening, 
And all the vegetables we bring. 


Asleep and Awake 


Mother Earth is sound asleep, 
Who, oh, who will wake her? 

**] will,’’ said the mild South Wind; 
**T will gently shake her.’’ 


Mother Earth is wide awake, 
Who will bring her flowers ? 
**] will,’’ said the beaming sun, 
‘*Helped by April showers.” 
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Bird Day Plays and Recitations 


The Birds of Killingworth 

By Mary V. Myers 

Adapted from Longfellow, 
for dramatization and pantomime. 
NOTE: Killi 


cut, tnold 


nyworth is avillape in Connecti 
resident of the place 
Mifflin 


as saying that the 


is quoted (in 


the Houghton Co, edition of Jong 


fellow’s works men of Kill 


ingwoith “did yearly, in the spring, choose two 
leaders and then two sides were formed (to see 


who could killthe most bb 


rls.) 


vame wiasthe hawk, the owl, the crow, and the 


Diackbird, aml any other bird supposed to be 
home years each side 


This 


years, for the birds 


mischievous to the cornu, 


would bring them in by the bushel. 


Wits 
followed up for only a few 
began to prow searce.”’ Lougtellow’s poem is 


doubtless based upon this incident, 
CHARACTERS 

Almira 

Deacon 

Farmers 
Preceptor’s Pupils 
Women 
SCENES 
1—Spring. 4—Sumimer. 
2-Town Meeting. 5 ~The next Spring. 
3—~Fair Almira. 


PLACARDS 


The Birds of Killingworth. 
2 -Spring. 
% -The Town Meeting. 
.4 -Squire. 
5 — Parson. 

6~ Preceptor. 

7-- Deacon. 

% - Farmers. 

9¥—Preceptor’s Pupils. 

10--Preceptor and Almira. 

11— Summer. 

12—The Next Spring. 

13—Almira’s Wedding Day. 

STAGH SETTING 
A background of green draperies with 

green branches overhead and against the 
draperies. A few plants, palms or ferns 
may be added to represent Spring. 
Paper birds may be fastened among the 
branches. A scarecrow is somewhere in 
evidence; this may be a boy or a dummy 
appropriately attired. A boy standing 
at one side of the stage in plain sight of 
audience shifts aset of placards at prop- 
er intervals. 


Children 
Scarecrow 
Squire 
Parson 
Preceptor 


SCENE I 
The subject of the play is first shown 
on placard No. 1, ‘The Birds of Kill- 
ingvworth.’’ No. 2, ‘‘Spring’’ follows and 
three children step to the front of the 


First Child— 
“The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 
Filled all the blossoming orchards with 
their glee; 
The sparrows chirped as if they 
were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should men- 
tioned be.’’ 
Second Child 
“*Thus came the jocund Spring in Killing 
worth, 
In fabulous days, some hundred years 
ayo; 
And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the | 
earth, 
Heard with alarm the cawing of the 
crow.”’ 
Third Child 
‘““And a town meeting was convened | 
straightway 
TO set a price upon the guilty heads 
Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 
Levied black-mail upon the garden 
beds 
And cornfields,and beheld without dismay 
The awful scarecrow, with his flutter- 
ing shreds.’’ 


still 


(The three children retire.) 
SCENE II. 
Placard No. 3, ‘‘The Town Meeting.”’ 
Placard No. 4, ‘‘Squire.”’ 
(Enter squire attired in costume of 


a squire of the Revolutionary period, as 
the poem represents about that period of | 





Arranged 


Their special } 


stuge. | 
| 


| time. The squire sits at table near center 


| of stage. ) 
| I‘lacard No. 5, ‘‘ Parson.’’ 


son style. 


parson and both sit at table.) 
Placard No. 6, ‘* Preeceptor.”’ 


(Enter preceptor appropriately attired; 


tukes seat at table.) 
Placard No. 7, ‘‘ Deacon.”’ 
(Enter deacon and takes seat at table. 


, scription of the deacon in the original 
text of “‘The Birds of Killingworth. ) 
Placard No. &, ‘‘ Farmers.’’ 


leagues. Preceptor 
the meeting. ) 
Preceptor 
‘*In this little town of yours, 
You put to death, by means of a Com- 
mittee, 
The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 
The street-musicians of the heavenly 
city, 
The birds, who make sweet music for 
us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. ’’ 


Placard No. 9, ‘‘Preceptor’s Pupils.’ 
Ktach in turn steps 
his plea to the 


(Enter children. 
| forward and makes 
meeting. ) 


First Child— 


day 


wood; 
The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 
The bluebird, balanced on some topmost 
spray, 





Flooding with melody the neighbor- 
hood; 
| Linnet and meadow-!ark, and all the 
| throng 


That dwell in nests, and have the gift 
of song. ”’ 





Second Child 


“*You slay them all! and wherefore? for 
the gain 
Of a scant handful 
wheat, 
| Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
| Seratched up at random by industrious 
| feet, 

Searching for worm or weevil after rain! 
| Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 
| As are the sonys these uninvited guests 
Sing at their feast with comfortable 

breasts. ’’ 

Third Child— 

“Do you ne’er think what wondrous 
beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, 
and who taught 


more or less of 


The dialect they speak, where melodies | 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 


Whose household words aresonys in many 
keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er 
caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to 
heaven! 
Fourth Child— 
“Think, every morning when the sun 
peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the 
grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember 
too 
‘T is always morning somewhere, and 
above 
The awakening continents, from shore 
to shore, 
Somewhere the 
evermore. 


Fifth Child— 
‘“Think of your woods and orchards with- 
out birds! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs 
and beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his 
dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 


birds are singing 


(enter parson attired in Colonial par- 
The squire, who presides at 
the meeting, rises, shakes hands with 


In attitude and attire carry out the de- 


(The farmers in farmer dress areseated 
at the table in company with their col- 
rises and addresses 


“The thrush that carols at the dawn of ! 


’ ” . | 
Krom the green steeples of the piny | 


teams 


more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your 
door?’’ 
Sixth Child 
What! would you rather see the incessant 
stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 


Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play? 


Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roun- 
delay, 


j 


brake?’’ 
Seventh Child— 


know, 


farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insid- 
ious foe, 
And from your harvests keep a hun- 
dred harms; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service, as your man-at- 
arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 


Preceptor— 
‘“*How can I teach your children gentle- 
ness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
lor Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 
Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 





/ Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is 

| no less 

' The selfsame light, although averted 
hence, 


When by your laws, your actions, and 
your speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach?’’ 
(Act in pantomime the following. ) 


‘“‘The farmers laughed and nodded, and 
some bent 


Their yellow heads together like their | 


sheaves. ’’ 
Curtain 
SCENE III 
Placard No. 10, ‘‘Preceptor and Fair 
| Almira.’’ 
| Pantomime. Almira seated alone on 
| the stage reading from a newspaper. 
Inter Preceptor. Almira rises, shakes 
| hands heartily with the Preceptor, com- 
plimenting him on his plea for the birds 
which she has just read in the paper. 
They together leave the staye. 
Curtain 
SCENE IV 
Plants removed. 
the branches of trees. 
Placard No. 11, ‘‘Summer. ’”’ 
(Pantomime the following. ) 


**From the trees spun down 
The canker-worms upon the passers-by, 
Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and 


gown, 
Who shook them off with just a little 
ery; 
They were the terror of cach favorite 
walk, 


The endless theme of all the village 


talk.’’ 
Curtain 
SCENE V 
give it a springlike appearance, but 
there is an absence of birds. 
Placard No. 12, ‘‘The Next Spring.’’ 
Pantomime: 


**A wagon overarched with evergreen, 
Upon whose boughs were wicker cages 


(A child's wagon may be trimmed as 
described in the above lines of the poem, 
with green branches and paper birds, 





, and drawn by two small boys for ponies. ) 


| Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 


Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 
Your nooning in the shade of bush and 


You call them thieves and pillagers; but 


They are the winged wardens of your 


Plants are returned to the stage to | 


hung, 

All full of singing birds, came down the | 
street, 

Filling the. air with music wild and 
sweet. ”’ 


And hear the locust and the grasshopper 


Make up for the lost music, when your | 


Drag home the stingy harvest, and no | 


And crying havoe on the sluy and snail.’ | 


Placard No, 15, ‘Fair Almira’s Wey, 
| ding Day.”’ 

The wagon is followed by the Precep. 
_tor and fair Almira, also all the othe 
characters of the play, who form a sen. 
circle about the Preceptor and Almiy, 
who are” standing beside the Wagon, 
while some spring bird song or bird med. 
ley is sung by all the participants, 


Curtain 


Helping the Birds 
By Mary V. Myers 
Kor Nine Pupils 
First Child— 
In springtime I will seatter round 
Some seeds and crumbs upon the ground, 
Second Child — 
When days are hot, this is my plan, 
Ill give them water in a pan. 
Third Child 
Ill make a fountain with the hose, 
They'll take a bath as one well knows, 
Fourth Child 
Ill scatter hair and floss and thread 
On bush or branch, for birdie’s bed, 
Fifth Child 
Ill teach my kitty she must mind 
And harm no creature of bird kind, 
Sixth Child— 
A hollow gourd hung in a tree 
} The birds will like, for nests, you'll see, 
Seventh Child— 
For wrens,a tiny house I’! make, 
| And nail it on a strong high stake, 
| 
! 





Kighth Child — 
| And, martins, robins, bluebirds, too, 
| I’1l make a house for all of you. 
| Ninth Child— 
| They’ll from our garden insects eat, 
And thank us in their songs so sweet. 


Little Bird 


| A Dialogue for ‘Two Children, 


Birds removed from 





Boy - 
Little bird, little bird, 
What can you do? 
Bird— 
Little boy, little boy, 
I can sing a sony for you. 
soy — 
Little bird, little bird, 
What do you see? 
Bird 
_ Little boy, little boy, 
I see my babies three. 
Boy— 
Little bird, little bird, ' 
Where are your babies three? 
Bird— 
Little boy, little boy, 
Up here in this tree. 


Don’t Kill the Birds 


Don’t kill the birds, the pretty birds, 
Vhat sing about your door, 


' Soon as the joyous spring has come, 





And chilling storms are o'er. 
The little birds, how sweet they sing: 
Oh! let them joyous live; 


| And never seek to take the life 


That you can never give. 


Don’t kill the birds, the pretty birds, 
That play among the trees, ™ 
"fwould make the earth a cheerless 
place, 
Should we dispense with these. 
The little birds, how fond they play: 
Do not disturb their sport; | ‘ 
But let them warble forth their song® 
Till winter cuts them short. 


Don’t kill the birds, the happy birds, 
That bless the fields and grove; 
So innocent to look upon, 
They claim our warmest love. 
The happy birds, the tuneful birds, 
How pleasant ’tis to see! 
No spot can be a cheerless place 


a? ar : ets) 2e be. 
Where’er their presen Colesworthy- 
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How Did You Observe the National Week of Song? 


During the last few months we have urged the establishment and observance of a National Week of Song, 


designating the week including Washington’s Birthday ebruary 21 to 26. 


Much interest has been shown 


in the plan and it has received enthusiastic endorsement from many educational officials, school superin- 
tendents and teachers, as well as that of very many outside of direct connection with schools but interested 


in civic and community betterment 
propaganda, and the recognition 


of its value has been very large. 


We have endeavored to make the latter point a prominent one in the 
Many persons prominent in clubs and 


organizations looking t0 community betterment have seen in this movement a potent factor in the line of 
their work. But we have recognized that in most communities the teacher and the school must be the leaders 


in this work. 


We are writing this carly in February, but tt will not reach our readers until after the weck desig- 


nated, 


We hope that in thousands of communities, the week will be observed in a praiseworthy manner. 


In some States the Education Department has made it the subject of special notice and direction and in 
others the separate communities and individual teachers will give effect to the movement. 


WHAT WAS DONE IN YOUR SCHOOL OR YOUR COMMUNITY? 
Some of these reports we will be able to publish, but every one received will help 


from as many as possible. 


towards the greater strength and wider observance of the week another year, 
where it is observed will be suggestive and such as to encourage others to follow, 


We would like reports 


The experience in every case 
Send in your reports. 





Experiences in Cleaning Up the School Grounds 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


In the December issue we asked for descriptions of experiences in tidying the school yard, 


The 


following papers from the many submitted were selected for publication, as being practical and stimulating. 


Practical Lessons in Agriculture 
By Agnes Carey 
T ve trees in our school yard had not 


been trimmed for at least a quarter 

of a century. Some that had died 
and limbs that had been broken off by 
the wind were piled up in a great heap 
in the back yard. There were a num- 
her of dead trees still standing. Some 
had only the trunks left. 

In front, the stone-wall was half torn 
down. A pile of ashes and tin cans was 
in one corner of the yard, and tin cans 
and trash were scattered all over the 
yard. 

One day when a member of the school 
board was visiting the school, I men- 
tioned that some trees needed trimming 
and the dead ones to be replaced. [ sug- 
gested that the older boys be permitted 
to do the work in connection with our 
lessons in agriculture in that particular 
line. He approved of my plan so 1 went 
to work. First I wrote to the State 
Agricultural College asking what was the 
best time to trim different kinds of shade 
trees and how to do the work. I received 
a courteous reply giving many helpful 
suggestions. One Monday morning in 
February, when the ground was. still 
frozen and yet the weather was such that 
it was adelight to be out of doors, I told 
the older boys of theplan. They were 
ready to begin at once. 1 knew that the 
work would require many days working 
only recesses and noons; so for that 
reason I began the first of the week. A 
loss of enthusiasm is likely to come with 
the Saturday and Sunday vacation. 

The boys procured saws and a ladder 
that very day at noon and began to trim 
the trees. They did not touch the maples 
because they ‘‘bleed’’ too severely if 
they are trimmed in the spring. 

A man in a near-by village gave me a 
quart of paint with which the girls and 
younger boys painted all! the bare places 
where limbs were sawed off. ‘This was 
done to prevent infection of any kind. 

We all worked to clear the yard of 
rubbish. The small children enjoyed 
helping to gather the cans, sticks and 
stones and carry them to an old cave 
not far away. The stones that had.been 
taken from the stone-wall were replaced. 

Every morning long before school time 
saw ahappy group of busy workers, each 
with his particular task to do. Some 
carried the branches and dead trees, as 
the older boys cut them down, to the 
pile in the back yard that had been ac- 
cumulating for years. 

Finally came the fun in the shape of 
an enormous bonfire. 

Next was the planting of the new 
trees. We went into a small grove where 
there were many young trecs, bo select 


up and set them out in the places where 
the old ones had been taken out. 

Our school yard looks one hundred 
per cent better than it did before our 
work. 


Renovating a Mountain School 
By M. C. Johnson 
| 


HE school known as Hen Pen con- 
iT solidated school of Melvin, Ken- 

tucky, is situated in a small mining 
town, in eastern Kentucky, near the 
base of the Cumberland mountains, the 
topography of which John Fox, Jr., has 
so vividly depicted. A day’s journey 
from this school will carry one to the 
‘*Lonesome Pine.’’ 

The school building has been built 
about four years. After the building 
was put up, a mining town was estab- 
lished around it. The right-of-way for 
a railroad being surveyed, it was found 
to pass through the school lot and to 
within eight feet of the school building. 
The building had to be moved about. 
twenty feet to the rear of the lot. The 
framework upon which the building was 
moved, corner stones, pillars, and debris 
from repaired flues were left scattered 
all over the floor. There were logs, 
stones and pieces of brick of various 
sizes to be cleared away before the place 
would bear any resemblance to a_ school 
and school grounds. Besides all this, 
there was a delapidated wire fence, which 
had enclosed an unused field before the 
school had been established to say noth- 
ing of an old paling fence which had 
been put around the building to enclose 
about three-quarters of an acre, but dis- 
carded when the right-of-way for the 
railway had been surveyed and the house 
moved. The palings had been torn down 
and the posts left in the ground. 

Before school began I made a visit to 
the building and grounds to see what 
improvements might be made and to as- 
certain the condition of the building. 
There were brick, mortar. and lime on 
the floor, which had been left there from 
repairing the flues; and all kinds of lit- 
ter, which indicated a poorly kept build- 
ing the year before. 

I knew that before school could open 
there must be some cleaning done, and I 
set about to clean the building and make 
it look as much like home as possible. 

I worked two days at the cleaning. I 
carried out and burned the litter, swept 
and scrubbed the floor, and dusted the 
books of our small library. I dusted and 
arranged the desks in the best order and 
rearranged the pictures and maps. This 
being done, I spent a week among the 
people of the district, getting acquainted. 

As soon as school had begun, which 
was about the middle of July (the schools 








the proper ones. The boys dug them 








{ the mountain counties of Kentucky 


are only seven months long) my assistant 
teacher, my pupils, and L began the 


discussion of what game was_ best 
suited to our school and grounds We 
decided that it was football. We or- 


ganized two teams, one for the smaller 
pupils, the other for the larger ones. 
We also organized ourselves into two 
school improvement leagues, the girls 
under the assistant teacher to improve 
and keep the inside of the building in 
order, the boys, under my _ supervision, 
with the object of cleaning up the school 
grounds and keeping them in the best 
possible condition. The first thing to be 
considered was how to get the many 
large and small stones off the grounds; 
but as I had been reared on a farm, 
I soon solved this question. We made a 
light sled of some of the old junk about 
the yard, the rear end of which could be 
removed at will. Ropes were fastened 
to the sled; we rolled the stones on the 
sled and dragged them off. We then re- 
moved all the old dilapidated fences and 
burned other refuse. 

After school had been in session about 
{wo months, we not only had improved 
the original lot belonging to the school, 
but we had secured permission of a 
neighbor to improve some of his land 
which adjoined the school property and 
to use itas a playground. We then had 
a playground of about one and one-quar- 
ter acres. Weearried cinders and gravel 
to fill up depressions that might hold 
water, and, by stagnation and breeding 
of tlies and mosquitoes, cause malaria or 
other kinds of fever. So far we have 
not had a single case of fever in school 
this year, although in previous years 
there have been several cases. 

I think any energetic teacher whose 
school buildings and grounds need im- 
proving can, if he will only make up his 
mind to do so and go at it, improve them 
to a great extent, during one school 
term. We did all this that I have de- 
scribed during playtime, and spent about 
half of the usual time in grames. 


A Progressive School 
By Ida Hodnett 


HIS is my fourth year as principal 
if of a village school in Georgia. 

When I came here the school prop- 
erty consisted of one acre of ground 
and a two-room house, one room of which 
had just been added. There were eighty 
patent single desks, which also were 
new. There was no other equipment 
worth mentioning. 

On my first visit to the school I was 
dismayed by the appearance of the school 
grounds. The pupils were accustomed 
to ‘‘sweeping the yard’’ around the door- 
steps, but the greater part of the grounds 
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, badly littered with papers and trash 
and a goodly portion was grown up t, 
weeds. The house is surrounded by, 
grove of oaks. 

The first time that we cleaned the 
yards, teachers and pupils working to. 
gether, we swept farther than ever hag 
been done before. Each succeeding time 
we swept a little farther. Gradually we 
cut down weeds and bushes. 

The week before I entered on my se. 
ond year here I met the patrons at the 
schoolhouse to see what needed to be 
done. One of the trustees sent a negro 
boy. At my request he took a light board 
and went under the house, scraping out 
all the trash and litter which had accy. 
mulated since the house was built. 

By dint of much perseverance, by hay. 
ing a yard cleaning every few weeks, by 
working myself harder than anyone else, 
we finally succeeded last spring in clean. 
ing our school-ground from center to cir. 
cumference. And how proud of its ap. 
pearance we were! 

As an indication of the change that 
has come over the spirit of the pupils in 
regard to neatness, I might tell that last 
spring four boys offered to do the raking 
under the house. 

From the first Ihave had papers kept off 
the grounds, and now it is amusing to 
see how quickly the pupils notice and 
— severely they criticise a littered 
yard. 

When we began our work we had to 
borrow tools to work with, except 
brooms. But last year we raised money 
and bought a hoe and rake. We have 
borrowed picks and mattocks, and dug 
up the stumps in our yards. There were 
forty or more. We have borrowed mules, 
four at a time, ploughs, road scoops, and 
anything else we needed. We moved the 
wood-pile from the front to the back. It 
took half a day with a road scoop and 
pair of mules to clear away the chips 








had never been cleaned. They were 





and trash. 

After we had once cleaned the grounds 
I had two sixth grade boys ‘‘choose 
sides.’” They named all pupils above the 
fourth grade. I assigned each side half 
the yard to be kept clean. The younger 
children keep the papers picked up. 

Owing to the fact that we have only 
one acre, with part of it occupied by 
trees, we have very little place for 
flowers. But we cleared away a brier 
patch along the back of our grounds, 
where the Jand joins an open field, and 
started a small flower yard. This year 
we extended our flower yard and divided 
it into two parts. Then we had two fourth 
grade boys ‘‘choose sides,’’ naming. the 
third and fourth grade boys and all the 
girls in school. We gave each side 4 
flower yard to care for. The result is 
most gratifying. Our school grounds 
are now the prettiest and best kept in 
this section. 

During these three years we have also 
built two cloak-rooms; painted the ex- 
terior of the house; kalsomined the in- 
terior; bought patent blackboard, 
erasers, dustless crayon, globe, chart, 
pictures, flag pole and flag. 

Also we have organized a Corn Club, 
Pig Club, Cooking Club, Canning Club 
and Sewing Club. We have held two 
school fairs, both of which were very 
successful. 

We have no kitchen equipment at the 
schoolhouse, but a woman who lives near 
the schoolhouse offered the use of her 
kitchen. Our first lesson was on making 
biscuit, then followed a lesson on bread. 

hatever money has been used has 
been the result of entertainments ° 
various kinds. We also have a library 
containing 189 books. A number of the 
books belong to the Instructor Literature 
Series. 


A Public Log-Rolling 


By J. Oscar Brown 


Y work lay before me, and I looked 
M forward to it with wonder. Ther 
would be one teacher in the scho? 
besides myself. 1 was engaged had 
assistant to Miss Myers. She A 
taught the school the year before, bu 
had had no experience in teaching. as 
The schoolhouse was hidden among 
Ozark hills of southern Missouri. : 
mountains were clothed in a rich garme ’ 
of forest growth. Nature had certain 
provided us with impressive scenery: tel 
Of course Miss Myers was acquall 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


March Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


ARCH has come, and the clean-up 
M spirit is inthe very air. You will 

all enjoy the account of the Mary- 
land playground that was evolved from 
the ‘‘wilderness’’ of clay and stumps 
and briars, and be inspired to do every- 
thing you can to make your own sur- 
roundings, both outside and inside, as 
perfect as possible. The best and easiest 
way to do this, is by co-operation with 
the children. Write to us how you have 
succeeded in bringing about improve- 
ments and what improvements you have 
brought about. 

I wanted several letters about Arbor 
Day and Bird Day to put in this month 
and [ didn't huve them, although I have 
almost everything else in my big letter 
bag. I krow a great many of you do 
celebrate Arbor Day, and a school that 
doesn't have an interest in birds is hardly 
a modern school. Be sure to call your 
pupils’ attention to the Bird Contest for 
1916 deseribed on page 8 of the Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans for Janu- 
ay. Even if you do not come near to 
winning one of the prizes, the contest 
will be of great pleasure and profit to 
your youngsters and give them an un- 
failing interest wherever they may be. 
lease write to me for use next year 
something about the plans you carry out 
on Arbor Day and Bird Day, and the ways 
in which you make your pupils interested 
in birds and trees. It may be that you 
feel that you have trees and shrubs 
enough planted on your school grounds. 
Arbor Day is not necessarily planting 
day, but there are any number of inter- 
esting things to be learned about trees, 





and a tree is a friend that will last all 
your lifetime. 

Do your pupils know the trees to name 
them as they stand bare of leaves these 
early March days? Do they know them 
when the leaves are on them? Can they 
name every one of a miscellaneous lot 
of leaves gathered from the trees on the 
way to the schoolhouse? Can you? Can 
they tell the name of every tree they 
see as they walk in the woods? If not 
there is much to learn, and the more 
you learn the more interesting it be- 
comes, 

And the beauty of the trees! Could 
anything be more beautiful than the 
patterns of the interlacing branches and 
the outreaching twigs as they are out- 
lined now, leafless, against the back- 
ground of the blue or rosy sky? Could 
anything be more beautiful than those 
same branches when the buds begin to 
swell and the little leaves to spread out 
their tiny green hands? 

**The trees of the field shall clap their 
hand,’’ says Isaiah; and they all seem to 
he clapping them merrily in the breezy 
days of spring. And in summer, when 
they are crowned like laurel-wreathed 
victors with leafy garlands! And in the 
gorgeous colors of the fall! Oh, the trees 
are worth our study and our love if only 
for the mere beauty of them! 

This is the month when some day to- 
ward the close of the term your children 
will come in wearing green ribbons, green 
neckties, little green shamrocks, per- 
haps even tiny pipes tied together with 
the same color, and absolute absurdities 
in ‘‘the wearin’ of the green.’’ 

Don’t frown on them. It seems to be 
an inborn tendency of the American 
pupil to celebrate St. Patrick’s day. 


only thing to be concerned about is that 
they do not celebrate it understandingly. 
St. Patrick is a fine saint for the youth 
of our land to learn about and follow. 
He was a man so Christlike that he came 
back to the island where he had been 
captured, sold as a slave and escaped, 
to bring the light of the gospel to his 
captors. He was so brave that he dared 
to defy the cruel heathen customs, under 
threat of death. He was as good and 
wise as a man of his time could be, and 
he spent his whole life teaching wisdom 
and goodness to the ‘‘wild Irish,’’ and 
he freed the Emerald Isle from evils far 
worse than snakes. Wear a bit of green 
yourself and wear it reverently, thereby 
helping your pupils to feel the brother- 
hood and the lovableness of all humanity. 
It is only as race ideals and race nobil- 
ities and race heroes become known that 
race prejudices will cease. If you can 
cause the little Irish boys and girls to 
glow with pride at their nativity, and 
the others to respect and admire them 


for it—and no race has more lovable and | 


admirable characteristics than the Irish 
—you will do a fine thing. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


A California teacher would like to ex- 
change specimens of redwood for speci- 
mens of other wood, size preferably ten 
inches by one inch by one inch. Address 
(Miss) Rachael Werner, Irmulco, Cali- 
fornia. ; 

(Miss) Sophia M. Elliott, Kirkland, 
Wash., would like to hear from some 
teacher of the fifth and sixth grades in 
the Gulf states, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands or Hastern Canada, whose pupils 
might exchange letters as language and 





The 


geography exercises. 























a hill covered with grass, which may be made of grass green paper. 
and the stones are drawn with crayon. 
The small goat is white, the one on the bridge black, and the other tan with brown spots. 


Schoolroom Poster Illustrating “The Three Billy Goats Gruff’”” Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 


The background in this picture is light blue construction paper and represents the sky and water. 
white crayon or paint for the clouds, and blue and green for the shadows in the river. 


Use 
: r On the side of 
the river where the goats live the ground is bare, and is shown by brown paper, but across the water is 


The bridge is cut from gray paper 
The children easily can cut or draw the railing, in brown. 


The troll is 


cut from white paper, suit and cap being colored red with either crayons or paint. —AILEEN W. STOWELL 


and HARRIET J. CHURCIL 





Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Grinnell, Iowa. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
Our Playground 


When I came to my present school, 
ten years ago, the grounds were in a de. 
plorable condition. In front of the two- 
room building was a clayey _base-ball 
ground. Imagine the condition on a 
rainy day! Around the sides and-hack 
were briars, stumps and _ superfluous 
trees. I felt that the children could not 
call that desolate wilderness home, | 
immediately held a meeting of the larger 
pupils and the assistant teacher and pro- 
posed that we get up a festival to pro- 
vide for more homelike surroundings, 
We agreed, and started to ask for dona- 
tions of money, cakes and fancy articles, 
As I was well-known in a number of 
Baltimore stores I[ asked: the heads of 
the donation departments to give us some 
aid, which they cheerfully did. 

On the night of our festival we sold 
ice-cream cones, fancy articles, confee- 
tionery and peanuts. We also had a fish- 
pond and an auction sale of lunch-boxes. 
We cleared fifty dollars. I made a con- 
tract with a man to clear away stumps 
and brush for twenty dollars. 

The next step was to get the front yard 
in better condition. From one of our 
trustees I rented for three dollars adaya 
double horse team and two men. These 
men plowed the front and two sides, cul- 
tivated the land, and by means of rich 
earth, brought from a nearby farm, got 
the ground into good shape to produce 
grass. 

In the meantime we held an entertain- 
ment and several other festivals until 
we had two hundred dollars on hand. | 
purchased good grass seed which was 
sown over the yard. I made an agree- 
‘ment with the school board that they 
| should put down a concrete walk and 
steps leading from the schoolhouse to the 
road and that we should put a hedge 
around the place. 

Now we have a large lawn, a concrete 
walk and steps, and a hedge surrounding 
the entire grounds. On our playground 
we have erected two sets of swings, one 
for the larger children and one for the 
smaller. These consist of wood frames 
and top beams painted red and iron rods 
with red wood seats. We havea trapeze 
for the boys, a see-saw, and a large base: 
ball field. Our children are very proud 
of their amusements and lawn, especially 
the part of the lawn set. apart in spring 
and autumn for our dining-hall which 
consists of two long tables and benches. 
For fifteen minutes we sit quietly at the 
tables to eat our lunches, then we scatter 
around the playground so that we may 
partake of the various amusements be- 
fore we return to our afternoon tasks. 

Last fall we planted rose cuttings 
under jars, and this spring we intend to 
transplant these so that a rose-hedge's 
formed to divide our lawn from the play- 
ground. We are also going to planta 
geranium bed. 

Each of us is proud of the school home, 
and we are going to continue to improve 
not only the exterior but the interior 4 
well.—Epirn A. SmirH, Maryland. 


A Unique March Border 
Last year I asked the children to bring 
to school all the Dutch Cleanser pictures 
they could find. I think all the grocers 
in town willingly gave us a large part i 
their advertising matter. We had 4 
sizes of pictures. We cut them — 
busy work periods and pasted o 
around the top of the board as @ bo oa 
A very large Cleanser stood in the — 
of the room and was a lesson of a 
ness to all of us. A few figures W 








used on the sand-table. 
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II. Breathe plenty of fresh 

& a. air. ———E == 
€ Q III. Eat pure food and | ¢ 
chew it well. | 











PTL 
uit 


IV. Take plenty of exer- 
cise. 
\ ‘ V. Wear proper clothing. 
' 4, fr) VI. Sit and walk correctly. 
These were to be the sub- 


lurch 1916 
j | : jects for our good health 
s 4 talks for several weeks. : 7 \ 
~ y The first subject on the care 1 UY ie > 
__FHD_) , ] of the teeth kept us busy a Good Teeth Good Health Proper Care Prevents Decay |} Ap 
=a Y som" = -< week. The children were [Lom TTT S| . 
~- given sample tubes of Col- n\\% = ii i) MU! NAN WNY}/ >) NNN +. oo 
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Iowa, taught to use a toothbrush an —$<\S ff ae |_——— ll | ry: 
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“‘What are we going to 
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uy f At the top of the page they | If you want something to last 
printed ‘‘Keep your teeth | 
clean.’’ Under this they | 
pasted the very best of | 
their pictures, as they could 


not use them all. Here the | If you want something to last 
children showed their power | 1000 pl h ? P 
years—go plant a habit 
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Seeds and Bulbs 
For School Children 


Superior Flower Seeds (50 sorts) ........ ..... At 1 and 2 Cents Per Packet 
Superior Vegetable Seeds (40) surts)......... At 1 and 2 Cents Per Packet 
Best Flowering Bulbs (30 sorts)......... (tceaeeee At 2 and 8 Cents Each 


Also Strawbervy Plants, Asparagus Roots, Privet, Paper Flower Pots, 
Resurrection Plants, Pot Plants, Iris, Lawn Grass, ete. 

ALL AT 2 OR 3 CENTS EACH when supplied to Schools or Clubs of 
School Children. 


All Select, New, and Highly Improved Varieties 


Hii DEMAND for inexpensive seeds, plants and bulbs for 
T educational and experimental purposes among school chil- 

dren is now so general that we have organized a depart- 
ment to meet this want with seeds and bulbs of some of the 
new and highly improved varieties, at 1, 2 or 3 cents each. 

By this means we hope to encourage school children in their 
quest for knowledge and experience in Horticulture and to 
introduce our superior seeds and bulbs into new homes. 

Teachers or representatives of Civic bodies, women’s clubs, 
etc., are invited to apply for illustrated list of varieties, which 
also contains full instructions for ordering. 

We will send as many copies as can be used to advantage 
amnong the pupils of any school. 

In writing ask for School Children’s List of Seeds and Bulbs 
and name the number you can use to advantage. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., *j:°!C'" Floral Park, N. Y. 


Department 
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The Schoolmate 
Monthly Magazine 


Official Organ of the School Garden Association of America 


Special 10-Cent Offer to School Children 


THE SCHOOLMATE, inspired and named by John Bur- 
roughs, Dr. Clara Barrus, and John Lewis Childs, is now a 
year old, and is meeting with a great reception. From every 
quarter comes letters of warmest praise and appreciation for 
the little magazine which was started primarily for children, 
but which has delighted and charmed adults as well. It is 
just what children have long needed, not only for its entertain- 
ing qualities, but for stimulating their love for nature and gar- 
dening, birds, beasts, insects, wild flowers, ete. 





It is full of garden helps and is the official organ of the 
SCHOOL GARDEN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA. It aiso 
ives its readers Stories, Travel, Adventure, Sports and Pic- 
tures. The editors and writers, among whom are John Bur- 
roughs, Luther Burbank, Dr. Clara Barrus, C. G. Childs, Lora 
5. LaMance, John Lewis Childs, L. W. Brownell and many 
others, are all specialists in their line. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE is only 25 Cents a year for single sub- 
scriptions, but to get it introduced in the schools, and to families where 
there are children, it is offered in clubs of twenty or more, (to be sent 
to one address each month for distribution) at only 10 cents a year. 


SAMPLES COPIES FREE 


Address, John Lewis Childs or The Schoolmate, 
Floral Park, N. Y. 
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little school of twelve pupils and have | bones, circulation, digestion and respira. - 
found these leaflets splendid for color | tion. We also took up the effect of te, 
work, humane lessons and manual train- | coffee, tobacco and alcohol on the body’ 0 
ing. The printed lesson leaflets are very | To assist in the study of dietetics | gy us 
interesting and teach much more than | literature and samples of grapenuts an Dr 
can be found in any textbook. I use; postum from the Postum Cerea| an 
them for our morning talk once a week. | Company. th 
The plain sheet I use for color work as a We spent about ten minutes per qa, 
reward for good work or behavior, permit- | for a week on each subject. The lesson, 
ting those deserving of reward to color | were so practical that I soon began ty 
a picture. The pictures can be bound in] see definite results. Many children are M: 
book form for hand work. Building bird- | now sleeping with their windows ope, ie 
houses and feed-boxes on Fridays in the | and bathing often who were not accys. af 
manual training period has been very | tomed to either before. Many who hay rit 
pleasant and interesting work. been drinking strong coffee three time fal 
The address of the National Associa- | a day now drink just water or cocoa o we 
tion of Audubon Societies is 1974 Broad- | postum. The consequence is that th da 
way, New York City.—ANNA Dogaertt, | children are more careful of their ge. ne 


| Wyoming. eral health, more regular in attendance y 
and more alert.—G. E., Indiana. 


Helps in Teaching Cleanliness and . - 
Hygiene An Hour in Holland 0e 

It seem to be such a task for children We gave a Parents’ Day program last of 
to remember to wash their hands. || March. The pupils had a Holland village J lan 
have found this device a great help. If | 0 the sand-tray, and were eager fo ab 
I find a child with dirty hands, he must | their parents to see it. I chanced torn. Jf ott 
draw his hand on the board and put his | tice the program A Half Hour in Hol- - 
name inside. The children do, not like | !and,”’ in the March, 1915, number: of let 
to have the whole public know that they | this magazine. I used most of this pm. J Ja 


have dirty hands, so they are very care- | #"am but enlarged it in order. totake up 
ful to keep them washed. an hour. _ ' aa 
“The care of the teeth” is brought _The children wrote their own invita. 
before us continually, yet the children | tions upon cards, and addressed the en- 
are very careless about brushing their velopes to their parents. This work was 
teeth regularly. This plan has proved | one during the regular language: ani 
golden to me. Every morning when | | W"iting periods. 
call the roll, each pupil answers ‘‘yes’’ The invitations read thus: 





if he has brushed his teeth that morning The Second Grade 

and the evening before. Otherwise he Osborn School 

answers ‘‘present.’’ I gave a small prize asks you to spend 

to all who brushed them every day from “An Hour in Holland”’ 
September until Christmas. I was sur- Friday, March 19 

prised but very happy when | counted 2:15—3:15 P. M. 

how many prizes I had to give. The program began with a song 






I find my children are becoming much } ««Winds’’ by the class. Next we took 
more observing of the beauties of nature | our guests on an imaginary journey to 
since we have begun talking every morn- | Holland, describing the voyage and ar- 
ing at opening exercises of the beautiful 
things we saw the day before. |The chil- 
dren have learned to observe and enjoy 
stars, sunsets, rnoonlight and sunshine 
effects. 

If you wish to erase crayola, write 
over it with pencil, then it will erase 
very easily. One of my second grade 
children discovered this.—-LOUISE W. 




































VETTERLEIN, Pennsylvania 






A Pussy Fence 








When the pussy willows come we make 
a pretty fence which the little ones 
greatly enjoy. First we draw the fence 
and then put a row of pussy cats on it, 
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Children in Dutch Costume 







rival there. Then followed the descrip- 
tion of the country under these heads, 
(1) Dikes; (2) Canals; (8) Windmills; 
(4) Homes; (5) Customs; (6) People 
These descriptions were volunteered. 
There was no special preparation out: 
side of the regular language lessons. 
Then followed the program as given 



















—— in the magazine, with ee exception of 
. the songs. I substituted the songs *“ 
A Real Pussy Willow Fence Busy Windmill,’’ and ‘*The Dutch Wind- 





mil,’ for those given. The pupils tak- 
using real pussy willows for the cats’ | ing part were dressed in Dutch costumes. 
bodies. Wedraw the heads and tails. Then having previously read_ to the 
Often I have written a pussy willow song | class the story of the ‘‘ Dutch Twins, 
on the blackboard, making the notes like | Kit and Kat, I asked the pupils tore 
the pussies just described and printing | produce the story. This was done by the 
the words of the sony beneath the music. | children of their own accord under these 
—JENNIE E. BAUER, Pennsylvania. items: (1) Fishing with Grandfather; 
(2) Market Day with Father; (3) Going 
! Physiology for Lower Grades to Church; (4) Delivering Milk with 
First we studied the eye, its structure | Grandfather and the Dog-Cart; (5) The 
and how 10 care for it. To make this | Twins’ New Skates. : es 
more vivid we procured a pig’s eye and The program = closed with the 9 
examined it. Then we studied the teeth | recitation of - Eugene Field’s ‘‘Dute 
and their care. I sent to Colgate for | Lullaby.’’ 


















their lessons on dental hygiene and sam-| Souvenirs made by the class were . 
ples of tooth paste, which were a great | into wooden shoes - (lent for the ve A 
help. sion) and passed by the ‘ ‘Dutch Boy i 






Then we studied the different parts of |The souvenirs were a pair of M bine 
the body ‘including the nervous. system, | shoes cut from brown paper. 


We want our subscribers to have an opportunity of 
Send No Cash examining our wonderfully useful set of books 

‘“Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 
The opinions that have come to us from Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
who have secured the bouks are so strongly in their favor that we feel full cont 
dence in sending them to our subseribers, giving them an opportunity to examine 
them before paying any money for them. This offer is made to subscribers who are 
paid in advance to June or beyond. Full particulars concerning the books, and = 
to use! in sending for them are given on page 4 of this issue. If you Ci 
not read these, it will be to your advantage to do so. SEND NO CASH, but sen 
for the books. 
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wrd tied the shoes toyether and could be 
used to suspend the souvenir from a pin. 
Dutch pictures, drawings by the pupils 
and tulips formed the decorations for 
the room. —MYRTLE CoLEs, Ohio. 


March Language Calendar 


The next day would be the first day of 
Mareh and we had not decided on our 
jesson for the month. As Mr. C. drove 
away after leaving a group of boys and 
girls, he said, ‘“‘T must hurry home. and 
take a look at my sugaring outfit. If this 
weather lasts we shall tap in a few 
days.” Here was just the thought we 
needed ! 

The first day of March found our calen- 
dar ready for our work on it. I had cut 
and placed date leaflets like those of the 
(ctober calendar and had drawn a border 
of pussy Willows around the board. Our 
language lesson on this day was a talk 
about what Mr. C. called his ‘‘sugaring 
outfit.’’ This lesson naturally recalled 
our lessons on the maple. ‘‘The first 
letter in March stands for maple,’’ said 
James. ‘‘So it does,’’ 1 replied. ‘‘I 











The Completed Calendar 


wonder if the other letters mean more 
than the letters that spell March.’’ Our 
language lessons followed the order of the 
letters in the spelling of the month. 
Maple that gives the sap. 
Arch that holds the vat. (We discussed 
different methods of boiling sap.) 
Bo to the sugar camps to get the 
City where the syrup is sold. 
Horses that draw the barrels of syrup 
away from the camps. 


Toward the close of the month Mr. C. 
lok us to his sugar camp, and while we 
were enjoying the treat of warm sugar 
he told the children how he made sugar 

fore he installed modern conveniences. 

Pon our return to the schoolroom I 
sketched the 
thought it must have looked and placed 
tat the foot of the calendar. 
day on the date leaf had some 
¢8s0n, 
in historical event. On St. Patrick’s 
4y we placed a shamrock, and our 
inch lesson was on Ireland. Agrain, 
ta ept a weather record for several 

Y8 In succession. 

ur drawing and modeling lessons for 


old-fashioned camp as we | 
| Robin’’ ($1.00). 














Sometimes it was a birthday or | 


| 


nected with our lessons. Half-spheres 
made kettles for boiling the sap, cylin- 
ders were pails for gathering the sap, 
and we molded clay into many forms 
representing cakes of sugar. 

On the last morning of the month we 
tied a cluster of pussy willows to the 
top of our calendar, and hung it beside 
the calendars of the preceding months 
of the swiftly passing school year.—Mks. 
JOHN R. Timmons, Pennsylvania. 


Toning Up the Physiology Class 


Our physiology class needed toning up. 
Facts were fairly well learned, but there 
appeared a sad lack of interest in them. 
A book was happily discovered in which 
the old knowledge was dressed up in new 
garments. By diligent search pictures 
were found to illustrate many points in 
hygiene. Instead of giving a set lesson 
to be studied, a part of the period was 
employed in reading and discussing the 
new book. ‘This happened Tuesdays. 
Thursday the class met again and the 
teacher gave a thorough question test 
orally to see if any point required re- 
view. Nochild was skipped. The ques- 
tions were in many forms, covering all 
the work gone over. 

A ‘‘secretary’’ sat facing the class and 
gave each pupil a per cent as he recited. 
At the close of the recitation the teacher 
inspected it and changed it if necessary, 
which was rarely the case. The weekly 
mark was estimated from these per 
cents. 

Often we made believe accidents had 
occurred and selected one of our number 
to meet the emergency. Sometimes it 
required carrying a person who had 
broken a limb or was ill, binding a 
bleeding artery, caring for onein a faint, 
reviving a drowning person, ete. They 
learned to tie various knots, to carry a 
loaded gun properly, to get on and off 
a car and many other such things.  In- 
terest became manifest, for the practical 
side of their knowledge made a direct 
appeal to them. ‘They wanted to borrow 
my textbook, but were led to Seek the 
same and additional facts from other 
similar books at their disposal and so 
were able to add interesting details to 
what we had already learned.—B. M. ‘C., 
New York. 


Helpful Bird Books 


All teachers have a desire to interest 
their pupils in birds and bird life, but 
when the teacher’s own knowledge is 
scant and her resources of reference are 
few, itis areal problem. The following 
books have proved very helpful in the 
solving of it. 

Many of the books about birds are 
fiction, and yet not fiction. They are as 
interesting as any tale of life and ad- 
venture, yet with the insight and tech- 
nical knowledge about bird life that 
renders them valuable. This is especially 
true of William J. Long’s ‘‘ Fowls of the 
Air’’ ($1.50). This book makes an ad- 
mirable beginning by which to interest 
the growing boys. Much like it is W. L. 
Finley’s ‘‘ American Birds’’ ($1.50), stud- 
ied and photographed from life. The 
teacher, glancing into this, will be 
charmed before she realizes it. At least 
I was and I have never been an ardent 
bird enthusiast. A detailed study of 
two robins is given in the pseudo-novel 
‘*Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny’’ by Effie 
Bignell ($1.00). Another book which is 
thoroughy interesting and instructive 
reading is John Burroughs’s ‘‘Wake 
This man is an author- 
ity on all animal life, and he possesses 
besides the magic life-giving touch 
which makes his pages vivid, stirring 
with movement. It is well to get the 
children acquainted with him. 

The most charming little bird story 
that I have discovered is Sidney Lanier’s 
‘Bob, the Story of Our Mockingbird’’ 
(75 cents). It is well adapted to read 
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This Teachers’ 
Serviceable Apron 


See this Dean Apron at your dealers. ‘This model: is 
well suited for the use of teachers and is extremely 
popular because it is both stylish and serviceable. If 
your dealer cannot supply it, send the money and _ his 
name and we will send the apron direct, prepaid. ‘Take 
advantage of this special offer now. 


No. 495 is an extremely serviceable .and durable 
apron. Of fine quality mercerized black satine, protect- 
ing the front and back of the skirt, saving it in both 
wear and appearance.  F’astened at the waistline with 
three glove snaps on each side. These aprons will not 
bind at the hips when sitting, and when standing, they 
hang gracefully. Waist sizes, 23 to 37 inches. 


All Dean Aprons are lock-stitched and the sewing 
will not rip. 


Look for the Dean Trademark in every 
apron you buy. It stands for expert work- 
manship, finest quality materials, and san- 
itary manufacturing conditions, 











& 


Ragusa ice ~~ y<X Send for free style book of Dean Aprons, showing a 
<= WN wonderful variety of all kinds. Address W. H. Dean 
eel is Company, 246 Everett Building, New York. 


Dean Apron No. 495--Specially priced 
t $0c. Cun also be had in finer 
quality white satine at 75c¢ 





The Largest Manufacturer of Aprons in the World 






















600,000 FLOWER FOLKS ::: 


Read Park's Flower Books, and go by Park's advice, Park's Seeds are 
y the BEST, and sold at bargain prices, Park's Floral Guide, over 600 flower 
iMustrations, tells all about them, Ask forit, Seut Free, 

’ y is the oldest, widest circulated Monthly 
Park’s Floral Magazine of its kind in the world, Entirely floral. 
Illustrated, bright and practical. The tlower-lovers’ delight. Do you read 
it? If not, why not? Only 15 ets, a year's trial, with 10 splendid Bulbs of 
Gladiolus, in al! the finest tints and markings, sure to bloom, beautiful, 

. Send 10 names ($1.50) and I'll mall you, as 

id 160 Gladiolus Free. agent, 100 Fine Gladiolus, and to each subscriber 10 
bulbs and Magazine a year. Or, I'l) mail 10 bulbs for each subscription you get 
i Park's Gladiolus are the finest strain. None better. There's protit 
Me in the cut flowers. Get your share. 1000, Big Bulbs prepaid $6.00; 500, $3.25, 
. ate | (Agent's Outfit Free.) © Address GEO. W. PARK, B12, La Park, Pa. 

30c | Ga = Park's Floral Magazine 1 year and 10 packets Choice Flower Seeds, or, 10 
. Se! packets Choice Vegetable Seeds, only 15 cts; of, both lots, 20 packets, with Magazine year, 26 ots 


6 ego! 6 co 
The Three Lots, 17 Fine 
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Big Easter Sale 


Sweet- 
Toned 


Williams Pianos 


TEACHERS! 
Four Weeks’ Free Trial 
of one of these Splendid 
WILLIAMS Pianos. 


We are now fully settled in our splendid new fac- 
tory and we extend a hearty invitation to all teachers 
who read this good magazine, when in Chicago to call 
and see for themselves how the Williams pianos are 
made, that they may know why these are such good, 
sweet-toned reliable instruments, 

The fine Williams pianos started last fall are now 
ready for shipment, and as they are taking up a large 
amount of floor space which we greatly need, I desire 
to close out every one of them between now and Fas- 
ter, even if 1 do have to give extraordinary terms of 
payment and do a little better than our net factory price, 


No Payments During Vacation 


Because I firmly believe that a good pianois as much 
a part of any teacher's equipment as a normal school or 
college training, and because I cherish the high charac- 
ter and noble calling of American teachers as a class, I 
have decided to extend to regular day teachers our 
special Music Teachers’ Piano Terms, which will en- 
title them*to eusy, confidential terms of payment. 





Under this plan, day-school teachers will not be re- 
quired to make payments during the vacation months 
when they are not drawing salary. 

Therefore, send for my beautiful Williams catalog 
with pictures, special easy terms, our different plans of 
easy payments, anda Seale of letters from more than 
2,000 Williams piano owners in all parts of the country, 


Freight Paid—Easy Terms— No Interest 


No matter where you live, 1 will write you a let- 
ter and explain how I am willing to ship you any 
Williams piano you select, with a beautiful silk scurf 


whole neighborhood, and want to keep it at the Easter 
price, you may do so on any of our easy terms of paye 
ment without references or security, 

Answering this advertisement neither places you 
under obligation, nor causes you any annoyance, for 
we have no agents, dealers or traveling men to pes- 
ter you, 


Send Name On Coupon or Postal for Special Offer 
on All Williams Pianos Now In Our Factory 


No matter if it seems an impossibility for you to get one of these special bargain pianos, it will only cost you 
a postal or a stamp to write me and find out how much I am willing to help you, 


An album H. B, Williams, Vice Pres. & Sales Manager, WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO. 
of 24 beau- 14 W. Washington Street, Dept. 243 Chicago, Ill. 

tiful color- 
ed views of 
Chicago 
sent free if 


and a fine stool as a free gift, freight prepaid, for an 
ubsolutely free thirty-days’ trial, If at the end of 
thirty days you find it one of the nicest looking, 
swectest-toned, and most sutisfactory pianos in your 





Without obligating me in any way, send full 


# pron sof your Special Easter Sale Offer 
to teachers with bree Catalog and Book of 2,000 La 


tters from owners of Williams pianos. 


you mar Say which—Piano, Player Piano, Parlor Organ or Chureh Organ) 

X in square 

below. Mt IND dicnnnsdecasdedscanbbddaedesidinedcddadancnsncectatcteasess waecncseccassesanmesnenenempenah 
i O Post Office,..... ecccece eecccccces PPITTTTTTITITITTITITTT TTT Tree r ie State.ccccccccccccsccoeccces 
































For the “Never- Well 
—but Never-Sick” 


Not well enough to enjoy 
living, yet not sick enough for 
the doctor—who does not know 
that dreary, depressing state of 
““semi-health!”’ Some of us get 
it occasionally—‘‘the blues’’ we 
call it—others so often that they 
almost forget what it means to 
be normal and healthy. 

With nerves on edge, digestion 
uncertain, the mind depressed, 
our efficiency is reduced day by 
day. Ambition becomes stunted, 
our interest in things grows 
half-hearted. The reason: Our 
ship of life carries too much 
cargo—we must unload or else 
get more power. 

Have you ever considered 
what Sanatogen is able to do in 
just such cases? Know then that 
letter after letter from carefully 
observing physicians has told of 
the splendid effort of Sanatogen 
in giving fresh fuel to the over- 
worked nerves, fresh building 
material to the fatigued cells, a 
fresh impetus to digestion and 
assimilation. 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD STONIC 


And what trained physicians 
observe—no less than 21,000 
physicians have in writing ap- 
proved the use of Sanatogen— 
the actual users of Sanatogen 
joyfully confirm. Richard 
LeGallienne, forinstance, writes: 
oe . 

Several times I have found my- 
self wondering why I was feeling 
more fit and then remembered 
I was taking Sanatogen.”’ 

Sir Gilbert Parker, the famous 
author and statesman, tersely sums up 
the benctits of Sanatogen when he 
says: ‘‘Sanatogen is tomy mind a true 
food tonic, feeding the nerves, increas- 
ing the energy, and giving fresh vigor 
to the overworked body and mind.’’ 

That fresh vigor can be yours too 
if only you will try Sanatogen, 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists, 

everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up 

Grand Prize, Inter- 


national Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1910 





| ($1.00). 
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written in the story style are ‘‘ Little 
Brothers of the Air’’ by O. T. Miller 
($1.25) ; ‘‘Everyday Birds,’’ by Bradford 
Torrey ($1.00), which is a good, concise 


| informative little book ; *‘ How to Attract | 
| Birds,’’ by Neltje Blanchan ($1.35) ; *‘ In 

| Bird Land,’’? by L. 
/and ‘‘Birds of Village and Field,’ 
; Mrs. F. 


S. Keyser ($1.00); 
> by 
A. Bailey ($2.00). The latter 
is moderately technical. But the book 
which above all others is most useful for 


the school library is ‘‘ Bird Neighbors,’’ | 


by Neltje Blanchan ($2.00). Very handy 
little pocket reference books are found 
in ‘‘Birds Fast of the Rockies’’ ($1.00) 
and ‘‘ Birds West of the Rockies’’ ($1.25). 
A certain littie lady I know prizes as 
the best gift that Santa Claus brought 
her, a book called ‘‘Bird Children’’ 
it is full of the daintiest, dear- 
est little child faces surmounting bird 
forms sedately or most roguishly clothed 
in the gorgeous plumage of the various 
birds. The pictures are exquisitely 
colored in hues altogether true to life 
and below each is a little jingle which 
gives in a disguised form the habits and 
habitat of this particular bird. With 
this the little child becomes as familiar 
with the appearance and behavior of the 
common birds as he is with his nursery 
rhymes.—LAURA OLDS, California. 


Holland on the Sand-Tray 


I called for material for a Holland 
sand-table from my second graders and 
so much was hrought that it was neces- 
sary to use two trays, placed side by 


' side. 


First the ocean was decided upon,-and 
then began the construction of the dike. 
il was made of wet sand well packed 


toyether and leveled. Then the main- | 


/ 


Holland Pictured on the Sand-Tray 


land and canals were made. Pale blue 
tissue paper represented water in the 
canals. 

Windmills, the next item, was solved 
by the boys with their Meccano sets, 
They made six, each different in design. 
These were placed near the dike and 
canal. 

Three different kinds of homes were 
shown. There was the windmill in which 
the miller occupies the first story. There 
was the houseboat for which we used an 
ark. Small tulips, cut free hand and 
colored, were planted outside the upper 
windows. Smail houses made of card- 
hoard were brought by some of the pu- 
pils, and so placed that none stood 
straight. Some of the smaller houses 
were placed upon sticks or piles. 

Meccano’ sets were used to build 
bridges across the canals, and milk carts 
from the same sets, drawn by dog's, were 
placed along the street. Toy milk-cans 
were in the carts. Small Dutch boys 
drove the dogs. 

The girls dressed small dolls: as little 
Dutch people, and these with pictures 
cut from magazines and coffee advertise- 
ments made up the people of the village. 

The stork was placed on the dike. 
Small silk pin-cushions might be seeneron 
two of the houses. Mirrors were hung 
on the front of several of the houses. 
Geese and ducks were placed in the ca- 
nal. Small beds of tulips cut from pa- 
per and colored surrounded many of the 
houses. A small boat filled with vegeta- 
bles eut from paper and colored was put 
on the canal.—MyYRTLE COLES, Ohio. 


Cleaning Up the School Grounds 


closely enough to know whether they 
were different or not; yet, so confident 
was_I that there had been-a change in 


| the occupants that I asked the-driyer, | 
out?’ I) 
was told that he had vacated several | 


‘“‘When did -Mr.: M--— move 
weeks before. 

‘*Now, what told me he was not living 

there? It was the yard! 

| row was overturned in one corner, sticks, 


paper, a rope and apple peelings were to | 
Just look at any yard and you 


be seen. 
| can tell what kind of people live there. 
| Look at the school grounds of any school, 
| and you- will know what kind of pupils 


| attend there, and what kind of a teacher 


they have. 


**If visitors should come today, if the | 


supervisor should drop in to see us, how 
|many of you would be willing to have 
| them judge us by the condition of our 
yard ?”’ 
I then put the responsibility of a clean 


yard upon each pupil and showed how 


yard, if every pupil refrained from 
throwing trash in it, and if every pupil 
would pick up anything some thoughtless 
one dropped. Say that it is not right to 
have things dirty or out of order; so for 
the sake of right alone we should want 
our school grounds tidy. 


Oregon. 
A Story That Helps 


teaching cleanliness in school and am 
writing to tell you something that has 
helped me. 
Angel and the Dirty Boy.”’’ 

A certain little boy was always dirty, 
—hands, face, clothes, room and even his 
toys. The beautiful white Tidy Angel 
came to him one day and told him to go 
| out and play with his brother. 

**T haven’t any brother,’’ said the boy. 

“Oh, yes, you have,’’ said the Tidy 
Angel, and he had to go. First he meta 
robin and said, ‘*Good morning, brother. "’ 





“IT keep my feathers and nest clean.’’ 
It was the same way with the cat and 
various other animals a boy would like 
to play with. It was a little black pig 
all covered with mud who finally claimed 
him as a brother and carried him off to 
his sty in spite of his protests. Of course 
the boy reformed; his example helps my 
children to keep clean hands, clean faces, 
neat hair, clean desks, clean floor around 
the desks, wraps hung up and even clean 
shoes.-—ELIZABETH LUTZ, Iowa. 


How We Strengthened Our Appreciation 
of Bird Life 


Early in the spring before any of the 
birds have arrived I place colored 
bird pictures about the room where the 
children can see them and learn their 
names. This serves also as a hint for 
the children to be on the lookout for the 
new arrivals from the south. When a 
child sees a bird we make a record of it, 
telling where he saw it, what it was do- 
ing, and its name, date, ete. 

Last year | asked the children to 
bring to school any pictures of bird- 
houses that they could find. These were 
pinned up on burlap where the children 
could study them. We talked about how 
the houses should be made, whether with 
or without perches in front, the color 
they should be painted, the size of the 
doors and anything else which presented 
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My Facial Beauty 
Exercises. 


will make you look many 
years younger. 

Won't you let me tell 
you how you can remove 
wrinkles and restore the 
fresh complexion and con- 
tour of girlhood as thou- 
sands of others have done. 

Write today for my new 
FREE booklet. If you will 
tell me what improvements 
you would like, [can write 


a \ 


KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Suite G3, Garland Buildirg, CuICAGO 


The first. Woman to teach Scivutific Facial Exeretge 











simple and easy it was to have a neat | 


The results of | 
my efforts thus far have been more than | 
satisfactory. —AGNES CALBREATH HOaAG, | 


I read your appeal for helpful ways in | 


It is the story of *‘ The Tidy | 


Why“ Half-Clean’ 
with Gasoline? 


Gasoline alone is not a thorough 
cleaning agent—-no more than is 
‘water without soap. Soap won't 
work in gasoline; you must use Put. 
nam Dry-Cleaner to get results, 
Specially prepared for home use, Dry 
cleaning dresses, gloves, waists, laces, 
curtains, etc. The process ig simple 
and effective. Saves time and money, 
Will not injure the most delicate fab. 
rics—change color or shape—cauge 
shrinking or wrinkling. 
Ask your Druggist—25c and-S0c, If 
he can’t supply you, we will send 
bottle, postpaid, for 25c. Monroe Drug 
Co.,Dept. P, Quincy, Ill. 
booklet="‘The Secret of Dry 
Cleaning’’=also calendar, 


PUTNAM 
DRY- CLEANER 


The Original and Genuine 








‘I’m not your brother,’’ said the robin. | 





TEACHERS :— 


Please favor us “nd your school, if you use a 
stove, by writing us the name and address of 
your directors, so that we can tell them about 
the HERO ROOM FURNACE that provides 
the School Room with even heat and fresh 
moist air. 
CHAS. SMITH COMPANY, 

57 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 











ASecd Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


a So 
teshbwtiraincanmnaing 
saath torte trethere sens 
Pea tected: cette 


{! | saumpnemmmenen 


This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 
base, (SOLID OAK) $ 
ON APPROVAL 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRANY 
SECTIONAL ~BO OKCASE 


. g A dur 
Our new ‘Universal Style’? combines a pleasing tn om 





ing design, with latest. practical improvements } 
struction, Adapted for home or office library; beautiful 
finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, d ae} 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top an . > 
each, The greatest value we have ever offered. ; 
ders amounting to . $10.00 and over we ye ‘Orber 
slight extra charge to extreme Western — Luvé: 
styles and pretes at correspondingly low Pig the and 


strom’ Bookcases are endorsed by over - a 


Having in mind the plan of tidying up The Children and Their Bird-Houses 


and keeping our school grounds in order, 
I gave the following talk to my pupils one 
day: 

*‘Children, I passed through L 


REECE 


ta! 
ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 (PHYSICIANS 





-— Elbert Hubbard’s Book—‘Health i 
‘or ert Hubbard $ Boo ealth in 
Send the Making.’”’ Written in his attrac- 





see] concerning the homes we were to 
uild. 


tive manner and filled with his shrewd 
philosophy, together with capital advice 
on Sanatogen, health and contentment. 
It is FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to 
address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 
24 Q Urving Place, New York. 




















| the other day, and while going by a cer- 
tain house I knew there were different 
‘inmates from those living there when I 
last saw the house. No one told me 
there had been achange; I saw noone in 
| the yard; I had not noticed the curtains 


Now we were ready to begin our work. 
Chalk boxes were brought forth from 
their hiding places and made into cunning 
little homes. One boy took a piece of 
tin for the roof, and the lid of the chalk 
box for a porch, and by boring a small 








users, Sold only direct from our factory pt four nev 


erable saving to you, Write 

catalog No, 24. 
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ylgmade a comfortable home for Jenny 
Wren. Another boy, who was more in- 
njous, made a typical modern bunga- 
iowi out of a chalk box and a shingle. 
Other homes were made of boxes pro- 
cured at the stores. Ax the children were 
onlytthird and fourth grade pupils it was 
neoegsary for them to have the help of 
thehome folks. This made the work in 

aif of our feathered friends even 
more. far-reaching, for older brothers 
andsisters, and parents also, learned to 
care for the birds. 

Next we copied colored bird pictures. 
Itis needless to say that the children en- 
joyed this work. We first studied the 
Redheaded Woodpecker because he is 
sucha bold looking ‘fellow and easy to 
draw and color. The picture was placed 
before the class and I drew one on the 
hoard, showing the children how to hold 
their.rulers to get the different planes, 
or,‘as I tell the children to get the ditfer- 
ent slopes or slants. First they held 
their rulers up until they slanted the 
same as the bird’s back, then they laid 
them on their papers with the same line 
of direction and I gave them the length 
ininches, and they made a faint pencil 
mark ‘to show the direction and length. 
We proceeded in the same way with the 
head and the remainder of the body. 
After the birds were drawn we painted 
them. Later each child was given a 
picture, and with a few suggestions and 
alittle help, the class drew and painted 
some very beautiful bird pictures. We 
mounted them on brown paper and placed 
them on the burlap across one end of 
theroom. Thechildern never grow tir 2d 
of looking at them and I feel sure that 
none ot them will wilfully harm one of the 
feathery tribe. — MABEL - CAMPBELL, 
Nebraska. 


How We Observed Arbor Day { 


We observed Arbor Day last year ina 
very suitable manner. A _ new play- 
ground of an acre and.-a half had been 
added recently to the school grounds. 
This was cleared and cleaned on Arbor 


‘As te =: 
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_ About three weeks before Arbor Day | hued underslip with a filmy overdress of 
it was announced that on that day each delicate gray just touched with pink. 
pupil of the high school and of the eighth | Its wings and tail feathers were barred 
grade might bring a tree and plant it. | with black and medallioned with white. | 
If no tree was to be had they were al-| The poor little thing had an injured | 
lowed to bring suitable plants. wing which prevented its flying, but it 
On Arbor Day the pupils were called | nobly defended itself by use of its tri- | 
into the building to receive’ instructions. | angular beak, as the red marks on some | 
The day before Arbor Day the class in | of the hands testified. 
agriculture had measured the play- We put Mr. Birdie in a box until re- | 
ground and placed stakes, which were | cess, then we arranged a window in the 
numbered, at the places where the trees | box so that we might get mutually ac- 
were to be planted. One number was | quainted. At noon we so furthered our 
given to cach pupil, so that there was no | friendship that the bird ceased to fear 
confusion. The pupils were allowed to! us and we succeeded in tempting it to 
help each other, but cach had to be the | eat and drink; and the girl that hates | 
boss of his or her own job. books spent the greater part of the noon 
After the trees were planted the! hour watching it. 
teachers showed the pupils how the trees After the school had assembled for | 
should be pruned, and every one pruned | the afternoon, I said, ‘‘Now, children. | 
his or her tree. Thirty maple and sev- | jf | allow our bird. the freedom of the | 
eral birch trees were planted and pruned | room will] you get your lessons, only 
in this manner. , watching the bird when you have time?’ 
ee ee ee her Of course this met with hearty assent, 
, é Shes, 3 several | and, what is better, the promise was 
rose bushes were planted. Ivy and hon- faithfully kept. 





Write For Our New 
Hair and Beauty 
Books—FREE 


Our tair Book gives the lat- 
est approved in- 
structiouson 
Care ot the 
Hair, illustra- 
tes allthe Lat- 
J. est Styles 
iy lin Hair 
oi Dressing 
aud lists newest Creations in 
Curls, Switches, ‘Transform. 
utions, Wigs (Ladies’ and 
Men’s) etee Let us send you 


HAIR ON APPROVAL 

No pay wntess satiszed. 
‘These special switches ure of 
superior quality permanent: 
ly wavy human hair. 
- - $1.45 24in,, S845 
2s in, Ba 
Nibaround Transformation, Na. 
tural Curly Specially Priced $4.97 













Special 
22 ine 
Triplet 

$2.97 
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Send long sample of hair with order 


Our BEAUTY BOOK picture 
complete line of Toilet Articles A 
CUT PRICES and describes NEW 


FREE COURSE OF BEAUTY LbS 
SONS. Send for both Books TODAY 
Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 193, 109N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Largest Mait Order Hair Merelucats in the World, 











eysuckle were placed before the out- ‘ 

buildings. A number of Boston Ivy I gave my afternoon language classes 

plants were placed in front of the school- | Pe"mission to write about the bird in- 

house. stead of preparing the lesson assigned, 
Pupils in the lower grades brought and in the primary grades we had a con- 

rakes. They collected the paper and versational language lessonon the same 

rubbish on the playground and burned it, subject. 

together with a number of old stumps. Finally the advanced grades wrote pa- 
In the afternoon a baseball game was | Pers by outlines and as we were unable 


played and in the evening a literary | to learn the name of our little friend, we 
program was given in one of the! chose a pupil to write a description to 
churches. — RALPH OTIS HipscHMAN, | eur Agricultural College and learn more 
Ohio. of its name and nature. 


P. $.—Sinee writing the foregoing in- 
cident our little protege has fluttered its 
little wings for the last time in this vale 
of uncertainties. There were tears in 
the eyes of the little nurse when she} J) 


An Impromptu Nature Lesson 


As the niné o’clock bell was ringing 
yesterday morning, I espied two chil- 
dren running pell-mell across the fields 





One Wian and This 
WILL 

Machine }'{ii $50 
to $ DAILY 
PROFIT 
Eakins profits $1500 in one 
month making Crispet- 
tes in @ store window 
Palmer sold’ $680 worth on 
. bor Day; Kunkle 's 
sales over $7000/in 
fess than year. One 
machine--a small in- 
Veatment starta you 
, You learn in a day 
, Turn out batch after 
batch. Sellatbc a pack: 
axe and clear ebout deo 










Makes 
Popcoro Crispettes 


prot, 

SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK NoW! 
It tella the whole atory--how, to 
sueceed, ives experience o| Ga 
others, ete. It's worth reading, 
If you're looking for a money- 
making business write today. }} 

nd post card or letter, 


W. Z. LONG CO, |} 
108 High St. Springfield, Onio 











and through the fences-- barbed wire | came to me on the second morning and 





said,‘‘Miss S——, our poor little bird is 





fences—to avoid being tardy. Despite 
their hurry they were carrying some wee 
thing which their manner proclaimed 
might be hurt or injured by careless- 
ness. 


dead. I bound up its wing and took fine 
care of it, but I think its hurt was too 
deep. I put it in a pretty little box : 
lined with cotton and buri@d it out under | |. 














IMPROVING THE APPEARANCE BY 
ELECTRICITY fi, itte at Womans Medical Gui. 


Vella cause and cure 


Non-technical, 


lege, Chicago College of Pharmacy, ete. 
of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 

















. ah) sé ° 4 i . » ilag : 1 rie ; H Send 2 cents for descriptive matter, 
Day.two years ago. Last year an effort his ‘‘something’’ proved to be a bird, | the lilac bushe s. Oh, | wish it might Dept 7, seamen vumaneumnes Cis Riverside, R:%: 
was made to beautify this playground. a dainty creature, garbed in a canary- , have lived!” —-E. J. 5., Oregon. | 
. ae 4 
y Hl Hi se & 





ness with which my claim was settled. 


by my illness.~Klla L. Phelps, Omaha. 


Lthank the IT. CG. U. 
From Nebraska—|;'' promptness and fair- 
F 9B ¥ The moneys 
» 4 willaid a great deal in settling the many bills causéd 





I joined t 
that int 








Round Robin 


From Massachusetts - 


Marcia BF. Russell, Lawrences 


Against the ad 
view of my triends 
he T. GC. U. on Feb. 2, 1915, little thinking 
wo months | should be so very thankful 














€e ° °° A teae : 

‘| From Virginia —>,"i.!'\°; 

‘f carry a policy with your company is y 
either ignorant of its existence or ver ’} 


v4] foolish,—Conrad Johnson, Alexandria. 


igi a 
; ’ 


4 From New York— 
| Udeeply appreciate the prompt 
adjustment of my claim and your 
1 kindly sympathy for my accident. 
My purse was low and J did not 
_AiWish to keep our good doctor 
‘|e waitinu—Catherine Fan Valken- 
burg, Salisbury Centre. 











out 






















tig . ° 7 
* ‘From Missouri—>,°.:; 
4} for fall amount of Accident. Ben- 
efit for 22 days’ total disability 











received within a week after the 

, Surgeon made a final report. It 

is @ pleasure to add that your : 

treatment has proven ‘‘four i 

square” and your interest fra- a 

_ternal.—H, Eleanor Loveall, }- 
ansax City. 


A. . —Your cheque 
re From Florida for full amount 

+} of Sick Benefit received. Accept thanks 
for prom t and satisfactory settlement. 
~Lila ©. Fraser, Guinesville. 
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“4 From T. C. U. Teachers 


From the East and the West, the North and the South, we re 
ceive letters from grateful teachers in appreciation of what the T. 

(. U. has done to make their paths more pleasant in times of trouble. 

That is when a teacher needs a friend—and particularly a financial 


friend—when Sickness or an Accident begins to pile up extra expense, with 


an income to offset it, or when Quarantine sutldenly stops the salary. 
Then it is that a cheque from the T. C. U. looks good, just as it did to Miss 


Phelps and Miss Van Valkenburg and Miss Loveall and Miss Fraser, and thou- 
sands of others who have received cheques in times of need from the T. C. U. 


The T. C. U. Pays You $50.00 a Month 





the only one of its kind in the world. al b 
For a few cents a day, it assures you an ample income in time of nced—when 
your regular source of revenue has been cut off--and protects the money you 


have saved. ' n 
the only way to save their savings is to have them protected by the 1. 


a’ 





When You Need It Most 


he Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a great organization of Teachers-— 
Its object is mutual benefit and support. 





Thousands of teachers have learned by bitter experience that 


c. U. It is terribly depressing to have the accumulation of perhaps eo 
an entire year wiped out in a few weeks by some unforeseen and eo } 
unpreventable disaster. Many times an accident ora sickness 
piles up a debt that will mortgage one’s efforts forayearr gee 
@ 
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Quarantine of my boar 
seb ‘alate and pen! for diphtheria, 


» Grove, 


Th k you for cheque re- 

From Vermont—2!2* "2" parment. for 
This is my 
I am perfectly satisficd.—Annio 


“or more, 
aA 


1 Just mail the coupon and full information will 
: be sent you by return mail. eo” a 








%, Teachers Casualty Underwriters of” ~ about yor 
ioe al © ay 10° T. Cc. U. Bldg., Lincoln, None 2 story and 





From the Publisher of Normal Instructor-Primary 


over tte geonent. coupled with the many favorable expressions which T have hea’ ” frum wombers ef the Associatious Lave luug since made ine 
cod wo 1 





th youare doing, I recommen it tc all teachers. - I, 2. Owweu. 





ad Lee TT hath 2 xame..... 


A thorough personal examination of the T.C, U. at their office t 
P lans—in Lincoln, Neb., cl ge o servation of the methods omployed by = 





Address ... 


usiustic (‘This 
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Jam «teacher and [ am 








From Tennessee- 
prompt answer from the I. OC. U. im 
mediately upon notifying them of the acet Wil) 
dent, and also prompt settlement of elim up Hi 
on sending in the proofs of digubility. [heart 

ily recommend the T. ©. U ture the wt) 
wnall fee willbe a source of satisfaction tn 
re of time and wa lary { 
ndera, Memphi 


feeling 











Than k 
From Kansas—!\";." 
your promptness insending me 
the cheque for the Quarantine 
of my school, J always remem 
ber you to my friends a# an or 
vanization of worth and value ti 
and prompt in all your deal 
ings.—Lutie (. Abbott, Downs. 








° Teachers 
From Ohio “need pro 
tection in case of loss of time 
due to Sickness or Accident 
The T. ©, U. meets this need 
To this I can "testify, having 
recently received a cheque.to 
a meet the experises of a surgeon 
a my Flora L. Herzog, Cincinnati. 














Fr Wi 2. When 
‘om isconsin the Pw 
time came to pay my lust premium, IT 
thought it seemed & useless expenditure, as I 
should probably never buve occasion to call 
upon the company, little dreaming that within 
three weeks I would co spse in_achool, 1 
found you not only businesslike, but sympa 
thetic as well,--Maryv Bullock, Marinette, 


PETTITT TTL 
To the T. C. U. 


100 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


knowing 
ir Protective Benefits. Send me the whok 











interested in 


booklet of testimonials. 


coupon places the sender under no vbligations what 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Closing Day School Souvenirs 
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The Problem of what to give your 


pupils at school close is easily 
solved when you see samples of our souy- 
enirs printed und arranged for that pur- 
pose, The printed matter our souvenirs 
contain makes them an appropriate pre- 
| sent,and prompts the pupil to keep the 
} memento for a life time. The photo of 
| teacher orof building is a feature not to 
be overlooked. SAMPLES FREE. 
| DESCRIPTION: Souvenirs have heavy lin- 
en finish board cover, embossed in gold and 
green from steel dies, contain 8 inside 
| pages on which is printed an appropriate 
} close of school poemespecialiy written for 
our booklets, and printed from hand en- 
graved plates, appropriately illustrated, 
together with another poem, entitled : 
“Don’t take it to Heart’, also several greet- 
ing and farewell verses, all beautitully il 
lustrated, The inside sheets are of good 
heavy stock, and the cover and fnside 
pages are united with a beautiful silk tassel, 


12 Page booklet, 
Style No. 4, 4x6 inches. 
Embossed in green and gold. Size of 
photo 1',x2 inches. 
First 15, $1.25; additional ones 6c each. 
With Photos: First 15, $1.45, 
Additional ones 7c each. 
Envelopes tc each. 
Send de for assured delivery and assembling. 


size 


WE PRINT TO YOUR ORDER: Name 
aod district number of your school, township, 
eounty, state and your tame as teacher, 
Haines of school board, and the enroliment of 
your pupils; if you have a graded school we 








Number 4 


Will print grades, 





Photo of Teacher or Building: May 
be placed ou souvenir as noted in eu 
“raving, send photo to be copied, write 
Hamme and address on back olf same and 
Wrap securely to avoid breaking, An 
etching ip space if photos not wanted, 


12 Page booklet, size 
Style No. 3. 4x6in., size of Photo 
i',xt', in. Cover embossed in gold 


and tied with silk tassel. 


Without Photo: first 30, 6c each, 
additional ones 5c each. 
With exer” first 30, 7c each, 
ditional ones 6c each, 
Do not order less than 15, 
Envelopes tc each. 
Send Se for assured delivery and assembling. 


Samples Are Free: |! ¥°" 


Want to $° 
send a stamp to help pay postage, very 
well, but if not convenient, just ask, and 








Che inerease of Ruomledae Inevenses the need of it | 




















they will be given you, Write today. 


W. E. Seibert, Prop., 





THE OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, 
Box N, 


Namber J 


New Philadelphia, Ohio 
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If ‘You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 
You Will Be interested in This Advertisement 


We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
cards fromany sul fect by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 

Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 


“AKING PICTURES is a most de- 
lightful recreation in) which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture, Further- 
more, the facilities at the command of 
the amateur photographer do not always 


The materials used in our photographic work are the 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 
permitof first class work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all (hat could be desired, 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work ina first class manner, 
We have over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly. 


best obtainable and a glance at the 


Schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable, 
All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt. 


Schedule of Rates 





Prices for Developing Spool Films 


Prices for Printing 












Any 6 ex sure fil 10 Avo Prints Unmounted 
Any 6 exposure fh Ue sees PPTTTITITITITITITITIT TTT TTT be 244 x3! SSP MMATIOE, scscesseesvsovoysenesveenseseh 2c 
Any 10 or 12 exposure Fila ........000000.000008008000 loc 2448's, Bhd or 3!ax3!, _ 
ty Wel oe AC 
Prices for Developing Film Packs | PRRs oon Be 
vs > ; 4 Peat Cards, from any size film, each......... Ac 
PRA ALES CONN IIO) ss cccsseeenesesensenssecseedens 25c 
pices e Post Cards 
Plates (Gity Sine) Gach ...5.00.0.s0cqreesnsnpeesccceceses de Reproduced from Any Photo 
ie yr NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages First Dozen.. serene SOE 
securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. Each Additional Doz. Same Negative. ...36¢ 
Place name and address on package. Special Rates on Large Orders 


ENLARGEMENTS 


We are cquipped with the best 


negative 


Prices for Enlargements 


very 


For sepia enlargements add 259) of our work. 


to the above prices. 


facilities for 
aml can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below. i 

All our enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide | 
paper and will be : 


The average negative, 
give fine results when enlarged to four 
ample,a 4x5 negative willmake 


tive and it is necessary for us to make 
print or photograph, there is an 


desired, 

Sie MOUNTED = UNMOUNTED 
tx 6 25 .20 
5 xX 7 40 30 
Gigx8! a) .40 
8 x 10 5 50 
10 x 12 1.00 80 
il x J4 1,25 1,00 
14x 17 1.50 1.25 to our prices. 
16 X 20 $2 00 31.50 


A trial order will convince you of the 
Send us one or more 
and we are confident that you will be delighted with the results, 


making enlargements from any good 


furnished either mounted or unmounted as 
providing itis reasonably sharp, will 
times its size, for ex- 
anexcellent 16xcoenlargement. 


The prices quoted are for enlargements from original nega- 
tives. When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- 


a new negative from a 
additional charge of 20 cents 
exceptional quality 
of your 


Remittance should accompany a)! orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 





. Clyde E. Hulbert, Mgr. Art dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 


**YOU TAKE THE PICTURES ane Wwe wedosane oo THE REST’’ 
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favorite negatives = 





A Public Log-Rolling 


(Comtinned from page 62) 
with the pupils. She evidently had gained 
their respect and friendship, for they 
were pleased to welcome her. I soon be- 
came acquainted with them. Being the 
first man to teach in the school for several 
years, I secured the cooperation of the 
| boys by taking a leading place in their 
many sports. We gathered nuts, fished, 
swam and camped. 

The patrons were pleasant people and 
| got up many socials. I did my part at the 
log-rollings and what I could at the quilt- 
ing parties. 

After the river had frozen, the boys 
and girls took great pleasure in skating. 
| When 
fallen, we made use of several bobsleds 
on the hillsides. 





There was a deep gully beside 
the school building. The grounds were 
covered with all sizes of stones and a 
' number of dead trees. The outer edge 
| was a thick mass of blackberry briers. 
| There were weeds and brush instead of 
green grass. 
I had talked the proposition over with 
Miss Myers several times, but it was such 
a great task to make any decided change 
that we made no progress in planning 
the transformation. 
We placed the proposition before the 
students in a business meeting. Someof 
the pupils wanted to cut down the under- 
' brush and leave the rocks and irregular- 

ities, some wished to cut down the shrub- 
| bery and trees and replace with grass; 
while others thought that the yard would 
do as it was. 

One boy, who had come from another 
district, offered a suggestion which I 
thought was worth all the others com- 
bined. He had gone to a school where 
the yard ‘had been in the condition that 
ours was in. He sugyested that we have 
an informal log-rolling and invite the 
patrons and friends of the school. His 
plan pleased all. 

The custom at log-rollings was that 
the hosts should entertain the persons 
who helped in the work. Of course that 
produced the necessity of raising a good 
deal of money, but finally we devised a 
plan that would answer the purpose. 

It was made known all over the neigh- 
borhood that there would be a social at 
the home of a patron friend of the school. 
The price of admission was to be based 
on the height of each person. A sack 


dition. 


ments. 


schoolhouse was surrounded by carriages, 
horses, and people of all ages. Every 
man had a new joke to tell; the children 
played in the woods; the women prepared 
dinner for all. 

Soon axes were busy, and the scrubs 
and dead trees fell and were dragged 
off by the teams. The stump pullers 
removed the stumps and roots, while the 
logs were made into fuel. The green 
trees that were attractive were left. 

As the merry ‘‘bunch’’ gathered quite 
early, they were able to make the school 
grounds into a park by noon. 

After the men had done justice toa 
bounteous meal and the supply of comi- 
-al toasts had been exhausted the men 
fell to work hauling stones in stone boats 
to the gully where they deposited them. 
The yard was cleaned of surface stones, 
and then plowed and cleared again, until 
the land was like a garden and the gully 
was full of stones. After the ground 
was leveled, a finer location was never 
seen for a country schoolhouse. 

Our kind friends partook of another 
meal and then departed. 

The next morning when the children 
gathered for school, we admired our 
grounds, but there was still something 
lacking. It was plain that we should plant 
grass and flowers. We asked the boys to 
bring hoes and rakes; the girls were 
asked to furnish flower seed. Miss Myers 
and the girls planted flower seed in beds 
of various designs, bordered with flat 
stones. I helped the boys rake the rest 
of the yard and plant grass seed. The 
girls planted many wild flowers. The 
boys planted a hedge around the yard, 
which I liked better than a rude fence. 

When the grass came up and the 
flowers grew we had a scene which was 
visited by .people from -all over the 
county. The pupils were never so proud 


a sufficient amount of snow had 


The school grounds were in bad con- | 


supper was to be provided for refresh- 


On an early day in April the district 
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fi "t PAs ddicions in flavor as itis S 
high in quality and absolute in purity, 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent fe on request 


\ WALTER BAKER & C917 


Established 1780. naan nisin 


THY6 


Almost unbelievable? Not at all—simply an 


10 TO YOU BY MAI 
elimination of 4 profits amounting to 40 per “orl which 


you save buying direct at wholesale prices. Our 19 
catalog will convince you that you buy V. VALUE ~ne hadg 
1-8 Carat Diamond $ 8.75 
3-16Carat Diamond 9.98 
1-4 Carat Diamond 14.75 
1-2 Carat Diamond 35.00 
3-4 Carat Diamond 52.00 
1 Carat Diamond 70.00 
11-4Ct. Diamond 87.50 

J 1-2 Cr. $105.00 























Reg. $1.00 Value 
and 10 names and 
sddresses of friends of neighbors 


HAMILTON, ELGIN & WALTHAM 














Beant 176. WATCHES AT WHOLESALE. 
Catalog Any make. any style, 20-year gold filled caves, 


Free 7 Jewel Elgin of Waltham $ 5.98 
1$ Jewel Elgin or Waltham = =7,48 
17 Jewel 924 Hamilton - - 

7 Jewel G.M. Wheeler-Elein 14.75 
2! Jewel on Hamilton, Elxin of Waltham 19.98 
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PRE: CHastTwut SP $24 75 
PHILADELPHIA.PA. 














Beacon REE 
| Burner 
FITS YOUR OLD LAMP. 
4100 Candie Power incandescent 


pure white light from (kerosene) coal 
oi'. Beats either gas cd electricity. 


6 
Wewant one person in eac! we locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, 
Take advantage of our Special om to 
secure a Beacon Burner FREE. Write 
today. AGENTS WANTED. 


SOME SUPPLY CO. 70 oe Bidg., Kansas City, Me 
ae 
For Dresses, Waists, efc. 


| SILK Every Style, Highest Quality 


(Also Silk Hosiery and Gloves) 


RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


Send for free Catalog 
93G. Madison Ave. 
|_International Silk Co., ‘new york city 


ENT YOUR 


ge $9,000 offered for certain wa 
Agventions. Book “How to Obtai 

ey 72 Patent” and “What to Invent’ 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free 


















































COUN 


of any thing as they were of their school. 






report as to patentability. Manufacturers} 
t f tents we have 
Seeinnd Pekants w cavertiond fot sale at out 
expense. 
( ANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ 
J, ES over ars.1020 &.St,Washington, De. 
rr assess 
Si X OL L0G Y 
4 by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. > 
j imparts in a clear wholesome 
’ way, in one volume: ( 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Mave. 
4 Knowledge a Father Should Have. Pm 7 
q | Knowledge a Father Should impart to His 
4 | Medical Knowledge a are Wave. > 
: Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
i Knowledge a Young Wife i Have. 7 
4 i Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
%5 ‘Meso Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Wer Daagh & 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. ; 
Write for “Other Poople’s Opinions’? and Table of Comtentte 
jeu URITAN PUB. CO., 758 Perry J Building, Pu PHILAw ed 
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Use every aight 


















BEAUTY 


while you sleep 


From New York City to the smallest towns, 
women are writing us how Pompeian Night 
Cream (when used nightly) soothes, softens and 
peautifies red, chapped faces and hands. - 


CHALK « Overcomes damage and discomfort 
DUST to skin from chalk dust. 


Winds, cold weather or approaching age 
dry up the protective oils of the skin. Thus 
beauty and comfort are stolen from the face 
and hands. But Pompeian Night Cream re- 
plenishes the skin, soothes and bheautifies 
while you sleep. For kiddies’ cracked hands, too. ° 


‘ Of course you use some toilet cream. Every 
lady does. But why not use a cream with a 
national reputation? It is astonishing how 
some women will use any cream with norepu- 
tation when for only 25¢ they can get a tube of 
‘Pompeian Night Cream, made by the experi- 
encedmakers of Pompeian Massage Cream. 

‘We experimented 7 years before 





we offered Pompcian Night Cream rede) 

forsale. In one year it has won en- ae, } 

thusiastic users.in nearly every city ar | 

and town in the country. he | 
Sosmooth, so white and so exqui- ye 

sitely fragrant! Not too dry; not Vee « 


too’ oily. Just right. Use at any 
time, but get the habit of nightly use. 
Atthe stores; tubes 25c, jars dic & Tie. 


2 and booklet, ‘‘How to Get 
‘Trial Jar Real Beauty Sleep,"' sent 
for 4 cents in stamps. 
DANDRUFF causes loss of hair. 
Don't wait until too 
‘late. Use Pompeian HAIR Massage. It 
removes dandruff, stops scalp itching, saves 
the hair, and makes it healthy and beauti- 
ful. A clear, amber liquid, Can’t discolor 
“the hair. Not oily. Delightful to use. At 
+ the stores, 25c, 50c and $1 per bottle. 


‘The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 205 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 
BIT EE 
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CAL CROCHET BOOK, 
Every stitch fully illus- 
trated & described. Com- 
plete directions for mak 
ing edgings, insertions, 
mats by cap, collars 
ed towels, e oa latest 
in crochet bi 





| '& best ooks. 
& , (2) cal Tatting 
it |; Book, containing full in- 


3 c :8tructions and illustrates 
Msition of hands & shuttle, many edgings. insertions & a 
many other attractive articles, (3) Quilt Pattern 


prettiest, queerest, scarcest, most A 
grotesque patterns, from old log 
tostar and puzzle designs; 
lesigns, crazy stitch- 
Book of Cross Stitch 
contains hundreds of designs & 4 
cross stitzh alphabets ; beautiful 
do. Any one of the 
hooks and our large catalog of 
fancy work, patterns. ete., mailed 
for 18cor any two books 25c. 
Dealers supplied. No stamps. 
LADIES’ ART CO., Block 29. 

















ST. LOUJS, MO. 


ADelivered 2 FREE 


L. 
or large illustrated 
of bicycl 


lot, 












@ catalog showing p ine ycles, 
ive tircs and supplies, and particulars of most 
marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. 
hg You will be astonished at our ow prices 
Nig and remarkable terms. 

RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
make money taking orders for Bicycles, 
Tires and Sundries from our big catalog. 
Business direct with the leading bicycle 
use in America. Do not buy until qe know 

what we can do for you. WRITES TO US. 
CHICAGO 


MEAD CYCLE Co., DEPT. W-28, 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Fourth Grade Reading Class 


(Continued from page 16) 


2. Whether they have articulated well. 

3. Whether the regular class enjoyed 
the reading and why. 

4. Whether they have read with any 
special expression. 

‘The teacher closes the lesson by telling 
the children of ways to improve. 
‘ POEMS IN THE READING CLASS 

Here the method is different, for there 
is no special class and the chief aim of 
the lesson is to arouse enthusiasm, ap- 
preciation and taste for good literature, 
in addition to oral reproduction. After 
an inspiring preparation, the teacher 
reads through the whole poem with as 
much expression as possible but without 
comment; her object here being to in- 
spire the children and so set their minds 


| tingling with the desire for self-expres- 


sion that they will want to read the poem 
themselves. On the second reading, the 
teacher comments and questions in order 
to-make the children appreciate and 
understand the beautiful passages, 
sounds, thoughts, etc. In the study that. 
follows the work is divided according to 
thought-sequence rather than by lines. 
Then after careful study by thought sec 
tions, sume child is allowed to give his 
interpretation of the whole stanza, and 
others follow. Finally the whole is read 
again from the beginning. 

This method of separating the poor 
readers from the good ones, and estab- 
lishing in the same class two standards, 
one for the duller ones and one for the 
brighter ones has generally been avoided 
because it is considered so difficult. Here 
in New Paltz, however, it is producing 
good results, and has not overtaxed the 
strength of anyone. 


— 


Picture Study 
(Continued from page 24) 


a miniature copy of ‘‘By the River,’’ a 
sheet of pictures being provided on page 
63. The large picture of ‘‘ By the River’’ 
may be mounted on a good-sized mat, to 
he hung on the schoolroom wall for dec- 
oration or for study. Or the picture 
may be framed by the manual training 
class. Ask a pupil to measure the picture 
and bring a piece of glass for it, then 
show how to passe partout a neat black 
frame for it from black cambrie or with 
Dennison’s passe partout paper. 

Educators are advocating the use of 
picture masterpieces in puzzle form for 
children. Such a puzzle may be made 
from this large picture by pasting it on 
cardboard and cutting it into rectangles 
or triangles. 





Open-Window Schoolrooms 
(Continued from page 27) 
both physically and mentally, and the 
course of study is the same as for the 
other third grades of the city. 

The children are dressed as in the 
photographs, portions of their clothing 
such as hats, mittens, coats, ete. being 
removable for purposes of exercise and 
play. 

Exercises of varied kinds are per- 
formed in the aisles at more frequent in- 
tervals than in regular classes. ‘Teacher 
and pupils practice running around the 
block very often; this is a popular and 
highly beneficial exercise. An outdoor 
recess is held during both the morning 
and afternoon sessions. 

The gains in weight, height and gen- 
eral mental alertness of these classes last 
year, though there were some, were not 
remarkable enough to satisfy the origi- 
nators of the plan. ‘The need for a lunch 


counter was apparent at the start. It 
is hoped that the experiment when it is 
finished will prove successful, and that 
the establishment of a suitable lunch- 
room, with provisions for proper extra 
clothing, will lead to ideal 
and results in these classes in the neat 
future. 

‘The authors of this article will under- 
take to answer some of the more impor- 
| tant questions bearing upon this and 
other related health topics that the read- 
ers of this magazine may wish to ask. 

Some questions pertinent to this sub- 
ject are answered below. 

Question—Should teachers have 
lunch counter directly in charge? 

Answer—'leachers or physician 
nurse should be able to suggest 


the 


or 
and 


them. 
ing and should partake of food herself. 

Question—Is there danger of feeding 
too much liquid food such as cocoa, soup, 
milk, etc.? 

Answer—'The appetite at first may not 
be normal. Until the normal appetite 
asserts itself watchful care should be 
preserved over the children; they should 
be encouraged to take crackers or bread 
with the liquid foods. 

(Question—- What, combination of foods 
makes a good between-meals lunch for 
children in an open-window class? 

Answer—-Fare should be simple but 
nourishing. Cocoa with crackers or bread 
and butter, milk with rolls or crackers, 
and bread and soup are complete lunches 
for between meals. 

Question—Should physical exercises 
for anemic or tubercular children be 
easy, moderately vigorous, or vigorous? 

Answer—Anemie children should begin 
with very moderate exercises; the exer- 
cises should increase in vigor as condition 
improves. Children who are tubercular 
should not exercise their arms vigor- 
ously at any time, nor should they be 
allowed to perform any exercise that 
accelerates the action of the heart. 

Question—Should extra clothing for 
warmth consist of more pieces, or should 
the clothing be made of warmer mate- 
rials? 

Answer—The child and his clothing 
should be studied. ‘he palm of the nor- 
mal child’s hand is warm and free from 
perceptible moisture when he is comfort- 
ably warm. 

Question—What is the best extra cloth- 
ing for open-window classes? 

Answer-—Blankets or bays that can be 
gathered at the neck and that fold up 
over the feet are the best. ‘Ihe Ken- 
wood bags made especially for this pur- 
pose are ideal. In lieu of blankets or 
bags, the children should bring extra 
sweaters or coats to button around the 
waist. ‘These garments hang down over 
the legs but do not protect the feet. 


Teach a Child to Use the 
Dictionary 


Above all things, give the child a die- 
tionary and teach him to use it. 
him to find out how to spell a word by 
giving him, not only its first letter, but 
the next, and if need be, the next after 
that; but anyway, help him to find the 
word in the dictionary. The value of 
the early acquisition of the dictionary 
habit can not be overestimated. Chil- 
dren of today can use picture postals, 
which in themselves make up for any 
brevity of inscribed sentiment, and in 
the proper addressing, stamp-affixing, 
mailing and route-tracing by the child 
on the big map of the United States, we 
have the aid of unconscious educational 
effort that results in the permanent ac- 


should request certain kinds of foods, | 
but should not be required to prepare | 
‘he teacher should assist in serv- | 
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quisition of real knowledge. 








SCHOOL BOX FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 


















Pencils, Knife, P oie’ 
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Muine Mg. Co., 925 Mill Street, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
H make mysclf hear after being deaf for 
2 years’ with these 
Artificial Ear Drums 
Wear them day and 
night. They are per- 
fectly comfortable. 
Winton oa Ch He Meiatd tar 
emeand I will tell you icated Ear Drum 

@ true Bte 10 vot de a y . 
_ how Tike you hears ™t Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 


Méress, GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum 
Co., (Inc.) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 















Gifts For Your Pupil 


give within the limits of expense, is frequently the question. 
For nearly twenty years we have furnishetl | 
Each year there has been some change in style 
but we have kept the idea, original with our line of Souvenirs, of printing the 
names of teacher, officers and all of the pupils upon each Souvenir. 


the use of our School Souvenirs. 
these remembrances for pupils. 


Most teachers desire to make some 
gift to their pupils at the close of 
the term or school year. What to | 
This is solved by 


This, as well 


as the real beauty and artistic character of the Souvenirs, has made them all of | 


these years highly popular with teachers. ‘ 
| photograph appear on certain of the Souvenirs has also been a wonderful help in 
This year we have just added some new styles to our list, and 


their popularity. 
one of these has the photograph feature. 


The privilege of having the teacher’s 


We are still furnishing the handsome 


booklets, ‘‘School Day Remembrances,’’ which appeal especially to many teachers. 
See illustration and full description on page 72. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Dep't ’ 
Van Buren& Peoria Sts 
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EXTRA OFFER! 


4Girls 


, ALL THREE 
\ FOR THE 
"\ PRICE 
\4 OF ONE 


~~ Here is a bargain in 
; deed! ‘Three girls’ pretty 
2-J-7101 Wash Dresses ! 
cale und gingham and one of plaid and 
checked percale, all for only 99c, Be- 
comingly made exactly as you see them 
advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Colors as de- 
scribed. Sizes 6 to 14 years, 
10000 More Barégains In 
' 
Send a Postal-Today 
Color Style Book TODAY ! See for 
yourself the 10,000 bargains in wearing 
appurel, 
oo ] ene anges Shines ee at lowest, 
Bilk Dresses $2.98; Suits $4.08; Shoes 98; 
Also hosiery, scarfs, veils, gloves, sweaters 
leather goods, jewelry, ete., ete,, ete, P 
23 Million Doll 
Two great banks with $23,000,000 
capital and resources vouch for our 
guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
We Pay ALL 
Express and 
Postage eT: 
a at 


One of tan linen, one of pink per- 
here. Order direct from this 
99° 
Price prepaid % for 
Get our Big Free 236-Page Multi- 
A wonderful and complete assortment of 
Muslin Underwear Ile + Boy's Clothing 49. 
Money-Back Guarantee 
Mail a postal today for FREE Big Catalog. 


PHILIPS BORN 


Garment House 


CHICAGO 


Outer 
SIGN. W. Corner 


6 Ne 
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~~ The Owen Souvenirs and 
School Day Remembrance Booklets 


Beautiful and Appropriate Gifts from Teacher to Pupils 


URING the many years that we have been making School Souvenirs we 
D have supplied thousands of schools and several million pupils have 
ach year we 
have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all these changes 


received these Souvenirs at the hands of their teachers. 


we have retained the one feature which 


yas original in our line of Souvenirs 


and which has made our entire series so popular—the individual char- 


acter of each souvenir. 


Made Especially For Each School 


We print. your Souvenirs especially for your 
school. They bear your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your school 
officers, your pupils, and, when so ordered, 
your photograph or that of the school building 
as preferred, It is these personal features that 
ake our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, 
and cause them to be treasured far beyond 
any ordinary gift card, 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 


In addition to our styles being the very finest, 
all of our work is executed in a first class 
manner, and the Souvenirs are elegant in fin 
ishandappearance, Weare extensive manu- 
facturers of high grade post cards, and the 
sime equipment and process which oer 
the fine color work on these is applied to our 
Souvenirs. Altogether there is nothing that 
can be furnished at anywhere near so small 
a cost Which will serve fora remembrance at 
Close of School oron any Holiday or Anni 
versary occasion so wellas will our Popular 
Souvenirs. Free Samples sent on request. 


Owen Souvenir No. 25 


This new design differs in many respects 
from the usual style of Souvenir, and promises 
to be one of the most popular styles that we 
have ever offered, Its neat and attractive ap- 
pearance, together with the careful workman- 
ship displayed in its production make it a 
most desirable Souvenir, and the very reason 
able price at which it is offered places it within 
the reach of every teacher, 
on which are printed the names of your 
your school, 


oval or square design for the mounting of the photo, 





STYLE NO. 25 


This Souvenir is 3'.x5'4 inches In size and consists of two cards, with sheets between 


The ba 


pupils and the other information pertaining to 
The front card is of a fine quality of buff stoek and is neatly embossed with 


ck card is of a heavy rieh 


brown stock and extends slightly beyond the edges of the front card, giving the appearance 
of a double mount, which style is now much used by photographers, 
The two cards and intervening sheets are tied together at the top with a silk ribbon 


which adds greatly to the richness of the Souvenir, 


If you do not wish to have your own photo appear on the Souvenirs, a picture of your 


school building or pupils (grouped) can be used, 
insert a neat design in its place on the front card, 
one dozen or less $1.00, cach additional one 5 cents. 
Without photograph—one dozen or Jess 85c, each additional one 4 cents. 


Price: With photograph 


If no photo of any kind is desired, we will 


The Owen School Day Remembrance Booklets 


a: ; 
mCHOOL DAY 


)) =e . 
& EMEMBRANCE 





SCHOOL DAY REMEMBRANCE BOOKLET 


Price: 


to state how many you desire of each style. 
Samples 
Read Before Ordering 


We first 
about one ye 
with great fa 


introduced these Booklets 
trago and they have met 


vor among school teachers 


everywhere as is indicated by the large 


humber of ¢ 
ceived, 


ean be furnis 


yrders which we have re- 


Altovether there is nothing that 


hed at so small a cost that 


Will be more suitable for a remembrance 


at close of school or on 


occasion, 


While the 


any Special 


Booklets are attractive 


and should appeal to anyone because of 


their artistic 


beauty, the most interest 


ing feature is that they have the names 
of the teacher, all pupils, the school 
officials, place, date, etc., specially print 


edin them o 
purpose, 
Each boo 


more pages and"cover 


nh pages set apartifor the 


klet consists of eight or 


four pages being 


devoted to illustrations beautifully re 


produced fro 
the remainin 


names of teachers, pupils, ete. 


cover isof a 
and is richl 


m water color paintings— 
y pages being devoted to 
The 
fine grade of onyx stock 
y embossed in gold. The 


booklets are tied with a silk cord. 


There are 
may select: 
Booklets inte 
and girls and 
lets intended 


The four 


two styles from which you 
the Little Men and Women 
nded for the younger boys 
the Floral-Landscape Book- 
for the older pupils, 


illustrated pages in the 


Little Men and Women Booklets show 


several smal 


in their favorite occupations. 


| boys and girls engaged 
In the 


Ploral-Landscape Booklets the decori- 


tive designs 
se pe The 
both 
reproduced 
panied by ap 


$1.20 for the first dozen; six cents for each additional booklet, 
ed for less than one dozen assorted or for less than $1.20. 


are of flowers and land- 


sketches and designs in 


styles of booklets are beautifully 


in colors, and are accom- 
propriate sentiments. 

No order accept- 
In ordering be sure 


of the Souvenirs described above and also the other styles which we supply will be sent 
to any teacher on request. A stamp to cover the cost of mailing will 


é appreciated. 


When ordering give instructions clearly and write 
hames of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 


name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. . Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from 


the name of the place at Which you may happen to date your letter. 


Give clearly the name 


of town, village or district, just as you want it toappear. Write all names plainly, and 


spell them correctly. 


As many sonvenirs should be orde 


red as there are names appearing on 


them; where pupils’ Rhames exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each 


name in excess. 


Order well in advance of time needed. 


When photograph style is desired, 


photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 


yas" We aim to fill all orders promptly on the day of their receipt. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Art Dept., 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














Elsa of Holland 


(Continued from page 20) 


on the roofs below. ‘‘I believe 








1 


| could see just what the folks in that 
house are eating for dinner, if I peeped 





| that you are sure to like her. 
| little maid knits even as she plays. 








down the chimney,’’ you think. 


Elsa 


explains that the reason for building 
the road on the dikes is to keep them 


hard and dry. 


The reclaimed lands be- 


tween the dikes are called ‘‘polders;’’ 
thousands of acres have been made in 


this way. 
‘‘Some day we’ll plant the whole Zuy 
der Zee, and there’ll be gardens anc 


| 


houses instead of water,’’ Elsa tells you. 


‘Just to think!’ 


you tell her, ‘‘how 


your people have made your land! What 
brave, splendid men to fight the ocean 


and win a whole country! No 
you’re proud of your Dutch blood.”’ 


““We’ve done 


wonder 


better things than 
that—’’ Elsa begins, but Jan and Peter, 


her little brothers, come running to tell 
you that a stork is building its rough 


straw nest on top of the chimney. 


How 


glad the children are! For the Dutch say 


that the stork brings good luck. 
will see storks on many chimneys. 
like high places. No one 


You 
They 
in Holland 


would hurt them; besides, it is against 


the law. 


Elsais a quaint little figure in her full, 
heavy skirts, big cap and clumsy wooden 


shoes, but she is so cheery and capable 


goes to school and studies hard. 


The busy 
She 
Outside 


of school she is scrubbing or knitting 


most of the time. 


Her cousins in the city dress just as 
you do, but in the country, and small 


towns, you will find the old-time styles. 
You will 
are so quaint and neat. 


like them the best, for they 
You will like 


the old customs best, too, and it is in the 


country that these are found. 


Such an exciting time as there was 


the week before you came to Elsa’s 


house. 


A red pin-cushion was hung out 


at the front door to let people know that 


a baby boy had come there. 


Little Wil- 


helm is a week old now, and so he has 


his first party. 


The guests are treated 


to muisjes, which means ‘‘ mice’’ and are 


rusks covered with anis-seed and sugar. 


You will want to stay with Elsa until 
after the feast of good St. Nicholas on 
That day is the 
Winter is the nicest 
then 
Every one skates 


December the sixth. 
Duteh Christmas. 
time for children in Holland, 
comes the skating. 
here—men, wonien, and babies, almost. 


for 


| You see little three-year-olds on the ice. 


You like Elsa’s home so much that you 
dread to say goodby, and you must plan 


to visit quaint little Holland again, some 


day. 





| How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


(Continued from: page 26) 


circles in the outline. 


Use both artificial 


; and natural objects like those in Figures 


111 and LV. 


Procure an object like an egg, which 
but from 
Give this to the pupil 
In like 


if viewed sideways is oval, 
the end is round. 
and let him find the circle. 


| manner use objects of the character of 


the onion, turnip, pear and football. 


8 Draw objects similar to those in 


Figures III and IV on the blackboard 
and lead the pupils to trace the circles. 


With the side of a short piece of crayon 
draw on the blackboard the round letters 
O, C, G, Q and §, as in Figure V, and 
let the pupils trace the circles and then 


draw similar ones. 


The two most simple forms of the wheel 


| that can be used are G and H in Figure 


| 





11. 


G is a solid wheel, and H is the 
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| same with the addition of spokes, 
wheel H is drawn as follows: 
circie, then the hub; second, the-ver 
spokes, then the horizontal 
lastly, the oblique spokes. 

Show the pupils how to draw the 
wheels and drill them in drawing them: 


°S. The 
first, the 


tical 
Spokes; ang, 


then use them in the various vehicles 
shown in Figure Il. Each whee! may 
be used with any of the vehicles, for ey. 
ample, the wheelbarrow may be drawn 
| with a solid wheel, as in’ E, or with, 
wheel with spokes. 

Draw a target with a large, a medium 
and asmall circle, and let'the class trace 
the circles and draw a similar target, 

Draw the crescents B‘ and Cand let 
the pupils trace the circles andbdray 
similar ones. Draw one with a large an( 
small circle; one with a large and ‘a me. 
dium circle. se : 

Draw the centers-D, E, F, G, H and | 
and trace the circles in each. : 

The semi-circle gives shape to the 
arch, the dome and the round roof, and 
may be taught in the same manner as 
the circle. : 

Nore :—Teachers wishing information addi. 


tional to that given in this series of drawing les. 
sons will find it in a Correspondence Coutse, Ad- 
dress the author, D. R. Augsburg, 458 Fullerton 
Parkway, Chicago, Il. 


Some Creole Children of Louisiana 


(Continued from page 2s) 


effort to speak in French and speakng to 
Innocente rather than to her formidable 
father, ‘‘that your brother Pierre has 
been hurt while he was hunting. But he 
is not badly hurt. My mother said to tell 
you that first of all. He stumbled over 
a root and his gun went off and shot him 
in the leg. It was far in the woods but 
Ramon and our black boy Phonso car- 
ried him to our house. My mother has 
dressed the wound and she is sure it will 
get well. She knows much of healing, 
for she was taught it by the nuns in 
Barcelona before she came trom Spain. 
She said to tell you not to be troubled, 
for he will certainly recover.’’ 

Swift changes had come over the 
French planter’s face while the little girl 
was speaking. First, he had been greatly 
shocked over his son’s accident. Then, 
being assured of the boy’s safety, his 
trouble changed to the anger Innocente 
had feared, as the knowledge dawned 
upon him that Pierre had disobeyed 
him and had deliberately gone hunting 
contrary to his direct command with 
the son of his Spanish neighbor. But 
both emotions yielded place to the 
courtesy of hisrace. Never did a native 
Louisianian of good blood fail in courtesy 
to a woman, and little Mercedes was a 
woman, though a very young one. With 
courtly politeness he reached up to help 
the little figure dismount. She slipped 
down into his arms like a wreath of mist, 
visibly trembling. But, with great ef- 
fort, she caught up her girlish courage 
and spoke directly to him. 

‘‘Mother said to tell you that it would 
not be safe to try to move your son. You 
see the wound bled much. He might 
have bled to death if Ramon had not made 
a tourniquet and bound it up as mother 
had taught him. She said to tell you that 
we would give him every care, and you 
were—not—to be—concerned—” 

The last words came with a curious 
slowness as if it required a great effort 
to speak them. She wavered back cand 
forth, and suddenly fell in a limp little 
heap at the planter’s feet. ; 

“She has fainted!’’ cried Monsieur Du 
Charlieu in dismay; and bending over 
‘her, ‘‘Go call black Mammy, at once. 


(Continued next month) 
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Money in Your Pocket 


qe of the Blouses pictured below ; examine it carefully the 
ME, the MATERIAL and the WORKMANSHIP, and if you don't say to 

—"| eertainly have saved money by buying this blouse from 
pfs WESS & €0.”” you cam send & bark at our expense and we'll 
rend the price. These waists were selected from 


dur Book of Mid Winter Bargains 

wikis now ready to mail. You" be amazed by this Book—72 
pages of wonderfid money-saving opportunities-—Prices cut in half on 
Alor Witer Stock left on hand ~ Special Bargains in white goods— 
Mance Spring Styles at rock bottom prices—Send for this Book if you 


eiate Real Values. Ask for Winter Bargain Book No. 71-XD. 
gees all mail or express charges on anything you buy. 


ae 
2XD99—Becoming and Modish Little Blouse of a 
beautiful flowered Jacquard Tub Silk, a fabric of handsome 
appearance with fancy woven silk figures in self color, and the 
design in exquisite Dresden floral patterns, louse is cut 
fastens in front with pearl buttons, and has a + r 

white Japanese silk, the ends of which tie in rk 

long Sleeves endin band cuffs. Comes in white ground with 
Dresden floral design in light blue, pink or lavender, $1 00 
Agreat big bargain, Sizes $2 to 46 bust. POSTPAID ° 


A really 
charming 
little 
Blouse 


XD#1—The New 5th Ave. Blouse. A fetching 
uilored model made of high grade ‘Tub Silk, a mixture of silk 
and mercerized cotton. V newest design, The standing 
i weket flaps on front are ex 


rye I, Comes in flesh pink or white. Siz 
ust, Justa sample of our values. POST 


repe de 
Chine 


—Here’s a Waist of Exquisite Quality. made 
ous all-silk Crepe de Chine with the entire 
embroidered 


match, 32 tu 46 
» POSTPAID... 


ASHEss é.0 


$1.98 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Games and Relaxation Exercises 
(Continued from pige se) 


girls. Any even number can play but 
small groups of six cr-eight are best. 
One child is chosen to be the gypsy and 
another to be the mother. ‘The others 
represent the children. ‘The gypsy hides 
in some convenient place while the 
mother talks to her children, pointing 
to. each one to emphasize her remarks 
as she repeats the following rhyme: 


*‘T charge you, my children, every one. 
To keep good house while I am gone; 
You, and you, and especially you, 
Or else I'll beat you black and blue. 


” 


‘Then she goes away and blinds her eyes 
with her hands. ‘The gypsy appears and 
stealthily sends the children away to 
hiding places. When all are hid the 
gypsy hides herself again. ‘Then the 
mother comes home, finds her children 
gone and goes searching for them. When 
all are found and brought home _ they 
search for the gypsy and chase her. ‘The 
one successful in catching her becomes 
the mother. The former becomes the 
gypsy and the game is repeated. 

lowers and the Wind: This is another 
game which the little children like. Any 
even number of children may play. ‘They 
are divided into two equal parties, each 
party having a home marked off at the 
opposite ends of the playground with a 
One party 
represents the wind and the other the 
flowers. The flowers decide among them- 
selves what flowers they will represent as 
daisies, violets, lilacs, ete. ‘The party 
representing the wind stand in a row 
on their home line ready torun. The 
flowers then walk over the neutral space 
toward the wind, who tries to guess 
what flower they represent. As soon as 
the right flower is named by any one of 
the wind party, the entire party owning 
the name run home, the wind chasing 
them. Any players caught by the wind 
before reaching home become his pris- 
oners and join his party. ‘The remaining 
flowers repeat the play, taking differ- 
ent names. ‘lhe game continues until all 
are caught. ‘The flowers may go as near 
the wind’s goal as they dare, and they 
must come more than half-way across 
the neutral space. 


What One County Did for the 
Health of Rural School Children 
(Continued from page 32) 


the list that receive the Bulletin of 


| Did the school study the topics discussed 


in the Bulletin this month’. ............ 
How many children have had physical 
defects treated during the month’... 
(Give the names of children on sep- 
arate sheet. ) 
How many new members have joined the 


Mention below and on the back of this 
report anything that you have done 
for the betterment of your school.... 

The Health Officer offers to give his 
services to any school or community 
wishing to make sanitary improvements, 


} advising and working with the people 


for the interest of school and community. 
He also suggests that the pupils in the 
schools learn to make the following san- 
itary conveniences for the home: door 
and window screens, home-made fly-trap, 
mason jar fly-trap. Directions for mak- 
ing the fly-traps, showing every step in 
the making, can be obtained from the 
International Harvester Company, Agri- 
cultural Extension Department Harves- 
ter Building, Chicago, Illinois. Enclose 
five cents, the price of the pattern. 


Books are as much a part of the fur- 


-nishing of a house as tables and chairs, 


and in the making of a home they be- 


| long not with the luxuries, but with the 


necessities. A bookless house is not a 
home; fora home affords food and shelter 
for the mind as well as for the body. 
It is as great an offense against a child 
to starve his mind as to starve his body, 
and there is as much danger of reducing 
his vitality and putting him at a disad- 
vantage in his life work in the one as 
in the other form of deprivation.—Ham- 
ilton Wright Mabie. 





How to Read a Map 


(Continued from page 46) 


ness is carried on through it. We see 
Riga on the Gulf of Riga, but we must 
conclude from its situation that the Bal- 
tic is not free from ice during the winter 
months, hence its use is limited. We 
see Odessa on the Black Sea, a sea, from 
its location, open the year round, but 
almost an inland sea, and vessels will be 
at the mercy of ‘turkey which controls 
the approaches to and from it. Moun- 
tains form a natural barrier on her 
eastern and southeastern boundary, al- ! 
though the adjoining territory is Russian. 
(This might be told pupils if not known. ) 





On the southwest the Carpathian Moun- 
tains shut Russia from the rest of Kurope | 
by land. Her foreign trade must be 
carried on largely through foreign coun- 
tries which have an unrestricted outlet 
to the markets of the world. | 
What does the lack of railroads indi- 
cate as to her internal commerce? That | 
it is carried on by means of the rivers and | 
through a few cities which act as rail- 
road centers: Warsaw, Moscow, Nizhni- | 
Novgorod and Astrachan, by great Fairs, | 
where merchants meet from all over | 
Kurope and Asia. | 
What would we infer about the people? 
That, living in a country of great size, | 
and living in scattered villages, by agri- 
culture for the most part, that they are | 
a hardy, primitive people of little edu- | 
cation. | 
What shall we infer about Russia and | 
its future? That it is not fully developed | 
at present, but with the education of its | 
people and the resultant opening up of 
new industrial forms of life, Russia, be- 
cause of her vast stores of raw products 
and her great area capable of supporting 
many peoples and many cities, has a 
great awakening and future before her. 


Seat Work: 

Using the textbook, find how near we 
came to deducting the leading industries 
of Russia; the leading exports; the char- 
acter of the people; and find other rea- 
sons besides isolation from the rest of | 
Kurope for the lack of progressiveness. | 
Kind out about the government of Rus- 
sia; the religion. 

NoTE: By studying two countries at 
one time that are the direct opposite of 
each other, as for instance, Great Britain 
and Russia, a most interesting lesson 
results. The deductions become very | 
plain. A lesson of this sort preceding a | 
yeographical reading lesson will do away 
with much home study and make the | 
facts stay in a child’s mind much better | 
than when he studies the answers to a 
certain group of questions or develops 
a topic in an outline. Moreover, he in- 
cidently learns the principal rivers, and 
possibly the spelling of the names, the 
principal cities and adjacent countries | 
and waters. ‘lo drive the lesson further | 
home, let him write a summary of what | 
he has learned, or draw a map of Europe | 
locating Russia and its boundaries, prin- 
cipal rivers and cities and its forest belt, | 
agricultural belt, and cattle and sheep | 
belt, as well as the oil belt of the Cau- | 
casus Range. 





Mr. Bluebird, Householder 


(Continued from page 45) 


and calls, yet never goes near her house, ”’ | 

But the mother bird’s voice was full | 
of encouragement, and at every call her | 
largest baby would flutter his little | 
wings more strongly. [leanor did not | 
see just when he took the daring flight 
from his home, but at night she found 
that the other birdlings had followed 
his brave example, and the little home 
in the pear tree was empty. Soon par- 
ents and babies disappeared. 

“It’s going to be very lonely without 
our blue family,’’ sighed Eleanor. 

‘Perhaps they will come back later,"’ 
said Paul hopefully. ‘*‘ You know Miss‘ 
Perkins told us that last fall she put out 
elderberriesand mountain ash berries, and 
the bluebirdsstayed about her place feast- 
ing on them till November. And just see 
all our elderberry bushes over there by 
the wall. Oh, those birds will surely | 
come back !’’ 


Goodness does not more certainly make 
men happy, than happiness makes them 
good. — Walter Savage Landor. 





10,000 American 
School Teachers 


have charge accounts 
at Mandel Brothers’ 
great Chicago store 











and the nation-wide service 
of this metropolitan store has 
won the admiration and pa- 
tronage of many thousands of 
other school teachers. 


Distance from Chicago makes no 
difference—for shopping at Mandel 
Brothers’ by mail affords trade 
advantages equal to those any 
Chicago woman possesses —and a 
charge account here makes it un- 
necessary to send money with each 
order or to bother with C. O. D. 
regulations. Bills payable monthly. 


Write for an account to be opened 
at Mandel Brothers’ in your name— 
if you are a school teacher, your 
profession is a splendid recom- 
mendation. 


BY. MAIL from Mandel 

Brothers’—easier than 

‘‘going downtown for them’’ 
you can get the new 


“Hi-cut” shoes— 
with 9-inch tops 


they are “the rage,” 
the snippiest, most up- 
to-date footwear on 
the market — spring's 
most popular shoe for 
smart dressers—wear 
them on the street or 
at formal functions — 
in every case they 
vive to woman an ex- 
tra charm, 


9-inch shoes— just 
as pictured here 


3.75 


In dark (negre) 
brown, bronze 
or black; lace or 
button. 


If you have seen 
Such shoes else 
Where, you prob 

bly were told 
their price 
Wits $5, Or- 
der shoe 

No, 80% 
ib $3.75, 


Directto you 
by parcel 
post, ship- 
ping charges prepaid, 


HEN sending your order 

for the shoes, mention 
that you would like to enter 
your name for a year’s 


free subscription to 


Mandel’s Magazine 


This famous periodical will 
bring you entertaining stories— 
‘ valuable household information 
by noted woman writers—splen- 
did pictures and clear descrip- 
tions of smartest modes of 
women’s, misses’ and children’s 
outfittings—new fabrics—styles 
and novelties with which you 
can be the best dressed woman 
in your set, and for less money 
than you might pay for ‘‘just 
ordinary mail-order merchan- 
dise.’’ 


Mandel’s Magazine free to wo- 
men who write Department M. 


Mandel Brothers, Chicago 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Best Entertainment Books 


For March and the Spring Months 


Acme Declamation Book. tion table for 
Uanost anv OCCuRio med for gen ge oar edttier 
wX Phe listot comtents saves much tlne by it 
dicating how long each selection is, also whether it 
is for One Or more boys or girls and whether for 
big boys and girls or little folks, ete, SO cents, 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Fotks. Coutaining 128 


bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
dlere 


and 12, Suitable for school, church or parlor, 


are a few good ones from the Table of Contents: Ad 


dress of Welcome by a little one, The Ballad of the 


Broom, The Bimeby Time, Inssay on Hens, The New 
A. B.C 
and a great many others suitable for tots. 
Baxter's Choice Dialogues. 


Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, 
Jand Drill. Brightund easy, 64 pages. 15 cents 

Kest Drill Book, The, By Marie Irish. Including 
the most taking drills and marches, Very popular. 
Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play With Me; Inu Grandina’s Day; Jack 
O'Lantern Drill; Temperance March 
astern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy's Drill; Shadow Drill: Modern Wood- 


man; Piag Drill; Brownie Drill; Flower Dritl}; 
Red, White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll 
Drill; Minstrel’s Mareh and Uncle Sam’s Party, 
25 cents, 


Brown's Reciter, Contains the most popular reci- 
lations and readings ofthe day. It has such favorites 
as Over the Hill to the Poor House, Cuddle Doon, 
Aux Italiens, Hlow Raby Played, How Sockery Set 
nu Hen, The Legend of Innisfallen, ete. 163 pages. 
Yo cents, 

Child’s Own Speaker. Py EF. C. and 1, 
\ book for children Of six, ‘This colle 
prises over 100 exercises Consisting Of Recitations, 
Motion Sougs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Tab- 
leaux, Mostof them have been written specially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 
their arrangement, The subjects are such as 
delight the infantile mind and the lauguage, while 
thoroughly childlike, is not childish, Oniy such 
pleces have been used as contain some thought 
vorthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Choice Dialogues. By Mrs. J. Shoemaker. 
school and Social Hatertainments, 
reputation of its compiler for hooks in this field is 
sufficient guarantee of its quality, The book itself is 
better than any description ol it. Tt offers excellent 
materialforany kind of an eutertainment program 
aut home, school or church, Its themes jinelude 
humor, history, mythology, patriotisin, school lite, 
and muchmore, The dialogues are 
children and adults, have quick metion, and 
the highest tuoral tone. Soeceut 


T, Rook. 






For 


a a 


, Old Unele at the Circus, Frogs at School, 
25 cents. 
A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: Wait- 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring aservant, Trialsof a 


Shuaw’s | 
Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
kexcelsior 


and Song; ! 


| Paseetion and Polly, 


The wide| Rose March and Drill, 


| Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song, 
wited tor older | 
are ol 


lf We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
Weleotne song, This is u Splendid preinde to any 
Progtam, The children wonder how cordial the 
Welcome Would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places, Porany numberof children, 25 cents, 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular flag song, Rousing melody 
aud true ring to the words, and good for patriotie 
mectings of all kinds, 25 cents. 

Little Puritans’ Peace Meal, The, A colonial noy- 
elty action song for any number of little Puritaus 
and Indian girls, The words are clever and the 
music just What it ought to be, 25 cents. 

Little P ary Pieces, By C. S.Griflin. Itisa 
big day for the small person when he “speaks his 
piece.” Give hun something that he needn't be 
frightened at—something short with birds and flow- 
ers or other familiar things init. Something worth 
remembering, too. Here are over « hundred selee- 
tions to choose from, 15 cents, 

Little Trades Ladies, The. By Harriette Wilbur 
and H, ©, Eldridge. An action song ard drill which 
will prove very popular, Various trades of women 
represented by little ladies, Costumes described and 
directions given for drill, 25 cents, 

Old Colony Days. A new dramatization of the Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, faithfully reproducing the 
story in the language of the poem, A most excel- 
lent entertainment of the highest merit, For High 
School or Grammar Grades, Four principal char- 
neters (3 male, 1 female), with as many more as de- 
sired, Costumes and properties simple, ‘Time 1}, 
hours. 25 cents, 

Original Dinlogs For Any Time—Ly Elizabeth 
I. Guptill, Literesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given inany room, with very few propetry 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, 
They are witty, spiey, and lively, 26 cents, 

Patriotic and Historical Selections, Over one 
hundred selections in prose and verse. For ad- 
vanced grades, Someof the most stirring and dra- 
matic descriptions and poems, 45 cents, 

Very Dutch, but Quite 

A very amusing Dutch custom song, by t- 

25 cents, 









Jolly. 


fie Louise Koogle, Duet for boy and girl. 


| Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans, 


A sentiment expressed in song carries addi- 
For program or schoolroom use, It 
is written for 4 children and chorus, 25 cents, 

For 16 girls, A beauti- 
ful spectacular entertainment for any occasion, The 
costumes, Lhough easy to provide, are most charin- 
ing. The movements of the march are easily learn- 
ed by the aid of the diagrams provided, but the ef- 
fectis most striking, 15 cents, 


The. A: 
tional weight, 


By Jessie 
Paliner Pierce, Ringing with patriotism, enthius- 
jastic in sentiment, possessing an irresistible swing. 
A dandy song formuarching., Always ahit. 25 cents, 
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THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS 
Something for Every Month of the School Year | 
See page 10 for full description } 
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Choice Pieces forPrimary Pupils. Written espe 
cially for yvoutig puupals by 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M, Graut, 
Bertha ke. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most ol 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines, Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oe. 
easion, Brightest aud most usable collection pub- 
lished, Price 25e, 

Choice School Speaker. ‘This splendid book is 
mudeup largely of pieces written especially for 
schoolroom purposes nod thus possesses particularly 
good qualities, It embraces many adapted tor 
special days and seasons, These have all been tried 
und proved good, 25 cents. 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. 
declamations and readings, abounding in eloquence, 
pathos, comedy and satire. Some of the good things 
ure, Counting Eggs; The Choir of the Daybreak; The 
Deacon’s Story; Heights of the Ridiculous; Jolly 
Old Pedagogue; Road to Grumbletown; Tommy- 
bob’s Thanksgiving Vision; Shut In; Washington's 
Swordand Franklin's Stuuf, A great many more of 
the best selections and recitations, 25 cents. ; 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots. For chil- 
dren from three to ten years old, 25 cents. 

Dolly, Stop Weeping. ‘The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written, Cute words, soothing melody, aud 
graceful motions, A very rare production, 25 cts, 

Dolls’ Symposium, The, A most unique and capti- 
vating play for children, By Elizabeth @, Guptill. 
It combines spicy dialog, fascinating drills, clever 
burlesque, entrancing songs and cunning anties, 
The children impersonate the dolls and do the most 
amusing stunts. Asa surprising funmaker this play 
is unequalled, For any number trom 16 to 50, From 
30 minutes to 1'4 hour, as desired, 25 cents, 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll’s 
lullaby for any number of litle mothers, It will 
soothe most stubborn babies, 25 cents, 

Favorite Speaker, The. A collection of new pieces 
compiled with great care from the best inagazines 
and other current literature of the day. The selec- 
tious embrace a wide variety of pathetic, comic, 
patriotic, oratorical, in prose and poetry, in pleasing 
variety, The following is a partial list of contents: 
America: Blue and the Gray ; Dead March; Deco- 
rative Manja:; Eulogy ou Emmet; Flowers for the 
Brave; Grown-up Land; High Sehool Girl; Hun- 
dred Years from now; Inthe Mining Town ; John 
Bottlejohn ; Just Graduated ; Legend of the Organ 
Builder; Little Brown Hands; Little Grenadier; 
Lost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Onty a Tramp; 
Shonny Schwartz; Teacher's Dream. 

Niawatha Dramatized. A high-srade drama ar- 
ranged from Longtellow’s masterpiece, setting forth 
fully the vivid dramatie scenes participated in by 
the great Indian heroes, A superb enteriainment 
for any occasion, Contains complete description of 
costumes, with illustrations, Indian music, stage 
directions, suggestions for decorating, and all other 
details necessary, ‘Time tl hour, 25 cents, 

How to Celebrate. Washington's Birthdnuy, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men. Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cents, 

Holidays’ Carnival, », A unique entertainment 
for 16 children, 16 holidays represented, Kach has 
a speaking part, and there isa chorus for e: 
The tunes are familiar, Time 30 minutes, 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 
C, Shoemaker. Bnght and taking. Can be given 
on stage or platform, Costume simple, 30 cents, 
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Such popular Writers as | 


A collection of 





Very eusy to arrange, 
not intricate, 


Spear Drill bor 16 girts, 
Costumes Simple, the movements 
Suitable for small girls, Very pretty. 15 cents, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes. ‘Ihis at- 
tractive volume is adapted alike to Parlor Iinter- 
tainments, School and Church Iexhibitions, and for 
use on the Amateur Stage. Easy tableaux, with 
readings from standard authors, form a very uat- 
tractive feature, also the statuary scenes, 30 cents, 

Taking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress. A 
song of Mother love and Home, Sweet and sooth- 
ing. An Anti-Suffragette argument, May be sang 
by little girls with dolls, 25 cents, 

There Are Soldiers Who Don't Wear the Blue. 
One of the best songs ever published. Tells of “the 
man Who tights battles each day.’’ Has a rousing 
chorus. Inspiration to school children, 25 cents, 

*Twas Thee! 'Twas Thou! and This 1 Avow! 
A Quaker contention, A delightful song, Very 
droll and quaint. For any occasion, Very popu- 
lar. Duet for small boy and girl, Words and mu- 
sie by Etlie Louise Koogle., 25 cents, 

When Visitors Come Round. A humorous de- 
scriptive song, telling how our school “shows off” 
before visitors, A sure success, for all oecasions, 
25 cents, 

Wave Old Glory. A patriotic song with rousing 
chorus, A splendid marching song. 25 eeuts, 

We Wanta Twelve-Hour Day. For two girls and 
two boys and chorus, Plenty of action and music¢ 
very attractive, 25 ce 

We Wouldn’t Say But 'Tis Quite 
Absurd. A shocking state of affairs depicted, 
Mor any number of Puritan boys and girls, A 
clever litle song for any time, especially good for 
Thanksgiving exercises, 25 cents, 

When My Dolly Grows to beaLady. Ofthe many 
doll sougs Written, this One must take its place 
among the best, Sweet words and an easy, pretty 
melody combine to make this a splendid one for en- 
tertalnments or school-room use, 25 cents, 

Wrap Me inthe Dear Old Flag, Boys. A very 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memorial 
Day, orany patriotic occasion, or for concert uses, 
An unusually meritorious production, Should be 
sungas asolo, 25 cents, 

When We’ re Dressed Up Like Father and Mother. 
By H.C, Eldridge, A cute comic song for little 
folks, dressed up like their elders, 25 cents, 

Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 

M. Wiant, Supervisor of 

Elocution and Physical 

Culture, Dayton, — Ohio, 

Schools. Yankee Doodle 

Drill ~ Flower Drill— 

Marching Through Geor- 

gia,twodrills,primary and 

advanced,— Wand Drill— 

Red, White and Blue Drill 

—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 

ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 

stick Drill — Cadet Drill, 

Each drill so fully and 

clearly explained that it 

becomes a pleasureto teach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics, 25 cents, Cs 

You’re Welcome If You Keep Right Still. Th 
great success of Mr. Eldridge’s welcome song “If We 
Were You and You Were Us,” has prompted a sec- 
ond welcome song Which we believe equally as good 
asthe first one, Can be sung by any number of 
children, Start your entertainment right by giving 
this song, 25 cents, 





























The above is only a partial list of the large and complete line of Entertainment 


Books which we carry in stock. : 
tations, Dialogs, Tableaux, Plays, Dril 


A co 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, - 


py of our Descriptive Catalogue of Reci- 
Ss, 


Marches, etc., sent Free on request. 


Dansville, N. Y. 


comes in with object won.’’ 


rack’ 
chored safe and sound. ’”’ 


cepted. 


the United States government? 2. 
the provisions of the new banking law passed by 
Congress two or three years ago ?—Koshkonong, 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
eures reply by private letter, Teachers who 
desire outlines for debates or for essays should 


send one dollar, Address all communications tor | 


this department to P. S$. Hallock, Post Office box 
395, Wilmington, Del, 


Please tell what are the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and cighteenth amendments to the National 
Constitnution.—M, C., a Subscriber, Minnesota. 

There is no eighteenth amendment. 
The sixteenth provides for a National 
income tax, and the seventeenth for the 
popular election of U. S. Senators. 


1, Are the Representatives and Senators of 


each State elected in the same manner as the 
United States Senators and Representatives ? 
Are the Senators and Representatives elected in 
the same way? 2, Does Congress meet in all 
the states at the same time? 3. How many 
amendments to the Constitution are there at 
present? What constitutes the last amendment ? 
4. Are precinct and county officers elected in 
the same manner in all the states? 5. How many 
political parties are there at present, and what 
are they? 6. When does Congress meet in 
Nebraska ?—Subscriber, Fremont, Nebr. 

1. Ina similar manner, allowing for 

minor differences in state laws in regard 
to the suffrage or otherwise. ‘‘The state 
legislatures are in nearly all instances 
formed upon the model of the National 
legislature.’’ 2. The state Legislatures 
(not Congress) generally meet every 
second year, although a few meet annu- 
ally. The sessions usually begin in Jan- 
uary. Exceptions are Florida, in which 
the session begins in April; Georgia, 
in June; Louisiana, in May; Nevada, in 
February. 3. Seventeen. The last 
amendment provides for the election of 
U. S. Senators by popular vote. 4. State 
laws are similar in this respect, although 
different in unimportant particulars. 5. 
There are tive; the two principal parties, 
Republican and Democratic, and 
Progressive, Prohibition, and Socialist 
parties. 6. The legislature of Nebraska 
(not Congress) will meet for its next 
session January 2, 1917. 
_ Where can T obtain the StoryMethod of teach- 
ing beginners to read? IT saw this method ree- 
ommended in Normal Instructor,—K. S., Min- 
nesota, 

It may be obtained of the author, G. 
W. Lewis, 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago. 

1. What are the names of the two U.S. Sen- 
ators and two Representatives from New York 
State? 2, Whatisthe name of the Kmperor of 
Germany at the present time? 3. Is the poem 
“O Captain! my Captain!” connected with any 
historical event and does it deal with authentic 
facts? 4. What were reasons for the recent 
change of government iu China ?—A Subscriber, 
Watkins, N. Y. 

1. The two U. S. Senators from New 
York are James W. Wadsworth, Jr., and 
James A. O’Gorman. ‘I'wo among the 
forty-three Representatives are Rollin 
B. Sanford of the 28th District, that of 
Albany, the capital; and Harry H. Pratt 


of the 37th District, in which your town, 


Watkins, is situated. 2. William II, 
German Emperor and King of Prussia 
{family name Hohenzollern), generally 
known as the Kaiser. 3. It was written 
in memory of Lincoln. It does ‘‘deal 
with authentic facts,’’ but under figur- 
ative expression. In the poem, the 
Captain falls dead as the ‘‘victor ship 
Thus the 
poet refers to the President of the Na- 
tion, who is stricken down when the 
Ship of State ‘‘has weathered every 
>of Civil War and at last ‘‘is an- 
4. The repub- 
lie, established in China when the child 
Emperor abdicated in 1912, met with 
much opposition and was never fully ae- 
Yuan Shih-K’ai, the President, 
from the first took the policy of a dicta- 
tor, continually strengthening his power 


to meet the hostility of the people to 
the new form of government, and also 
China’s international troubles. 
servative and 
have finally brought about a return to 


His con- 
” 


reactionary ‘‘reforms 
the monarchy with himself declared 
Emperor. 


1. Is the sub-treasury system still in use by 
What were 


Mo, 

1. Yes;: there are sub-treasuries at 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincimati, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. 2. The 
Federal Reserve act; of Dee. 23, 1913, 


which superseded the National Banking 


System, provides for twelve Federal 


officers? 2. 
Kansas ? 
so, 
sional Districts is Kansas divided ?—M, 6,’ pe. 
publican City, Nebraska, ‘ 





list 
events, are the following: First message 
by wireless across the Atlantic, Dec, 


the | 


South Pole Dee. 
inaugurated, 1902; 
established, 
China proclaimed a republic, 1912, re 
stored as monarchy, 1915; Panama Canal 
opened, Aug. 15, 
tablished U. S., January, 1, 1913; stean- 
ship ‘Titanic wrecked, April 14, 1912; re 
beilious and warlike condition in Mexico, 
begun 1911, not vet ended; Russo-Jap- 
anese, Italian-Turkish, and Balkan wars 
fought (begun 1904, 1911, 1912); great- 
est war in world’s history raging in 
Europe since August, 1914; new Ian 
discovered in the Arctic at 77° 43! north 
lat., 115° 43/ west long., Aug., 1915; 
wireless telephone conversation between 
Arlington, Va., and Honolulu at. 4,3) 
miles distance, Sept. 29, 1915. 


tell me what the National Hymn is. 
Star Spangled Banner?” or “America?” Is it 
customary to stand whem both are played or 
sung? 2° i 

with 
origin of **Baby Week” and when is it to be cele- 
brated ? 


principal, two dependent clauses. 


clause: Subject, ed inde: 
(‘‘Spirit’’ is noun of address ust, 
pendently, not subject); prey No: 


‘‘bid,’’ objects of ‘‘bid,’ 
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Reserve cities, one in each of tyg, 
geographical districts into which the 
United States is divided. Every Ne 
tional bank must become a stockholde, 


in the Reserve bank of the 
which it is situated, 
bank or trust company 
requirements may become a 

bank. The Federal Reserve bat 
not employed in general banking by. 
ness. It is rather a “‘bank of bankg» 
being a depositary for a certain Dh. 


distrigt in 
and any State 
complying wit) 


portion of the reserve of all the 
member banks, also for Governmen 
funds. It has an important funetion y 


bank of issue and redemption of currene 
besides that of clearing house hetye, 
the member banks, and is granted eq. 
tain powers of operation in the open 
market, as the purchase of commer; 
paper, 
whole system of Reserve Banks is under 
supervision of a central buard in Wash. 
ington. 


foreign exchange,  ete., The 


1- What are the names of the Kansas State 
Who are the present Senators fron 
3. Has Kansas a Civil Kugineer) |; 
is it? 4, Into how inany ve, 


who Congres. 


1. Governor, Arthur Capper; Lieut. 


Governor, W. Y. Morgan; Secretary of 
State, J. T. Botkin; Treasurer, Bay! 
Akcrs; Auditor, W. FE. Davis; Attorney. 
General, S. M. Brewster ; Superintendent 
of Education, W. D. Ross; Superinten. 
dent 
Charles Curtis of ‘Topeka; W. H. Thom). 
son of Kansas City. 
is not included among the State officers, 
4. Kight Congressional Districts, 


of Insurance, C. J. Wilson, 2 


3. A Civil Engineer 


Please give an account of the important event: 


that have happened since McKinley's adminis 
tration; also the dates of these events,—foris. 
tell, Mo. 


Impossible to give any comprehensive 
in this place. Among significant 


1902; wireless connection between Japan 


and U. S. in 1915; destruction of Mart: 
inique by volcano, 1902; earthquake in 
(San Francisco, 1906, in Southern Italy 


1908; North Poie discovered, April, 1910, 
1911; Cuban republic 
republic of Panama 


1908; of Portugal, 1910; 


1914; Parcel Post e- 


Selected questions from Subscribers sae 
$1 e 


What are taxes for internal reveutie 


incidental protection? What is the 


1. The Star Spangled Banner is our 


national anthem, although not properly 
a hymn; its melody is our National ait. 
‘The custom is to rise when this is playel 
or 
tured articles for the purpose of revenue 
to the Government, at the same time 
serving as protection to the manufactur 
ing industries. 3. t 
proposed by the General Federation 0 
Women’s Clubs, and announced (by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart 
ment of Labor) to be ‘at 4 
4 to 11, 1916. Among the cities whi 
have successfully conducted a 
Week campaign” are New York, | 
cago, Pittsburgh, 
Rapids, 
Beach, California. 


sung. 2. Taxes levied on manufac: 


It is anew institution 


celebrated Mareh 


“ Baby 
Chi- 


Indianapolis, Grand 


Topeka, Yonkers, and Los 


Please analyze the following sentence: 
Spirit, that made those heroes dare 

To die and leave their children free, 

Bid ‘Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and ae? . 
—Subscriber, Eskridge, Kansa> 

of one 

Prin. 


“Thou” unders 


Complex-imperative sentence, 





«<epime, 
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If Your Children 


yredelicate or frail, if they catch cold 

easily orare backward in studies, give 

thm the pure medicinal nourish- 

ment in Scott’s Emulsion. It is 

ch, strength-making growing-food. 
FREE FROM ALCOHOL 


4-89 
’ SCOTT & BOWNE, BLOOMFIELD. N. J 


$100 
REWARD 


Will be paid to anyone who 
can prove the rings advertised 
do not contain real diamonds, 


Genuine Diamond Ring 
Tiffany Setting— Solid Gold Band 
1-20th Kt: $3.35 
1-16th, $4.25; 1-12th, $5.25; 1-8th, $9.75 


Thes3.85 ring isa beauty, worth double the money 
anywhere, Other rings even imore phenomenal 
values, AD unequalled Opportunity to own a beau 
tiful, sparkling, genuine diamond, On receipt ot 
name and address, clearly written, ring finger 
weasirement and size of diamond desired, ring will 
fesent(.O,D. Wear lo days; not satistied ; re- 
turn; money refunded, REE Bulletinon request, 


H.P. Weller Co., Dept. A3, Binghamton, N. Y. 


























TELL ME YOUR FOOT TROUBLES 


It willease your Mind; 

I will ease your Feet. 
Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and Toes Straightened by 

ELDT’S 

‘Perfection’? TOE SPRING 
Worn at night without ineou 
venience, with auxiliary ap- 
pliances for day use, Sent on 
approval. Money refunded if 
nol as represented, 

Use My Improved Arch 
Supporter for’ Flat Foot” and 
broken down instep. Se nd outline of teot 











Pull particulars and ad vice free in plain sealed etvelope. | 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Marbridge Bldg., 
Dept. H. C., 1328 Broadway, (at 34th St.,) N.Y. 


MOLE. DISAPPEAR 


without disfig- 

urement or pain. 
Apply Sodethel few times. Moles dry 
up and drop off. Leaves no scar. A 
simple, safe home freatment. Never 
disappoints. For full particulars and 
“The Truth About Moles,” write 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., Perth Amboy, N.J. 















V 
* AND RECORDS: 

_ Reproduces talking, sing- 
Clear : ing and instrumental music. 
wth ntone, plays Columbia or Victor Records. Machine 
record FREK fs Selling 15 fine Parisian drawuwork 


t 10c. Order today. Ee 
hens noxelaee. y. When sold returo $1.60 


KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO., Box H223, Greenville, Pa. 


509 TYPEWRITERS AT 
ice) 


om pewriter tices smashed. Un- $ 
ma lL. C. Si y ® 
ry fac 


et =r $ | — 
gui a 
for 3 years—including repairs. 
My Frese His bh 40 per to 6 per 
Meteneech machine. “Write yor a. b. GAB oh President. 
DEARBORN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 


Deet, 1113 Chicago, Ulinole 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


islogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Plays, Tah 8, lilustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
al Holida UX, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
Goods ¥8, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
» Ae age my Ba ages and occasions, Large 

T « Every Teacher should have one. 
+8. DENISON @ co. Dept. 68 Chicago 


ee 


yy, Emboss Your Own Stationery 


sf v with our hand embossing stamp. Simple, strong, 
durable, and inexpensive. Any letter, with wreath, 


4s shown, 40 cents postpaid. Monograms to 
order, An excellent Birthday gift. Circular Free. 
—__ John, Denniston, Dansville, N. Y. 
Wedd; 
Ing Write for samples. 
100 Visiting Cards, - 


y, 
Ott Enfraving Co., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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Invitations Announcements Etc. 
10 in seript lettering includ- 
ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50. 


50c 
Pa. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ture,’’ and intinitive ‘‘(to) spare’’ (an 
infinitive used as this is may be taken, 
with the noun on which it depends, as 
object of a verb); “shaft’’ is object of 
“‘spare.’’ First dependent clause, modi- 
fier of ‘‘Spirit:’’ Subj., ‘‘that;’’ pred., 
“‘made;’’ objects, ‘‘heroes’’ and ‘‘ (to) 
dare’’ (see note above) ; ‘‘to die and (to) 
leave their children free,’’ compound 
infinitive phrase, object of ‘‘dare,’’ 
‘‘free’’ being complement of ‘‘leave.’ 
Second dependent clause, modifier of 
‘“*shaft:’’ subj., ‘‘we;’’ pred., ‘‘raise,’’ 
modified by compound — prepositional 
phrase ‘‘to them and ‘l'hee.’’ 


, 


‘. Give situation, altitude, dimensions, date 
Ot erection, etc., of the Capitol at Washington, 
Washington Subscriber, 

The Capitol is situated in latitude 38° 
53’ 20.4” north; and longitude 77° 00/ 
35.4” west from Greenwich. It fronts 
the east and stands on a plateau 88 feet 
above the level of the Potomac. Its 
entire length from north to south is 751 
feet 5 inches; its greatest width from 
east to west, 350 feet; its greatest area, 
153,112 square feet. ‘The dome rises 287 





| is 135 feet 5 inches. 











feet 5 inches above the base of the east 
front; its greatest diameter at the base 
The corner stone 
of the original building was laid Septem- 


| ber 18, 1798, by President Washington, 


with Masonic ceremonies; the corner 
stone of the extensions July 4, 1851, by 
President Fillmore, 

Please analyze the following: A depth of 


thirty feet of soil has covered up the Kome oft 
mucient days, so that it lies like the dead corpse 


ofagiant, decaying for centuries; with no sur. | 


vivor mighty enough to bury it, until the dust of 
all those years has gathered slowly over ils re- 
cumbent form and made a casual sepulcher.--A 
Cynthiana Subscriber, Ky. 

This is a complex sentence, but too 
long to analyze in full. Its principal 
clause is the first clause, of which the 
subject is ‘‘depth’’? and the predicate 
“has covered,’’ all the rest of the sen- 
tence being modifying words, phrases, 
or clauses. Subject is modified by ad- 
jective ‘‘a,’’ and phrase ‘‘of thirty feet 
of soil.’’ Chief modifiers of the predi- 
cate are: adverb ‘‘up,’’ object “Rome,’’ 
and dependent clause introduced by the 
correiative ‘‘so that.’’ Predicate of thi. 
clause, ‘ ‘lies,’’ has the complement ‘*de- 
caying,’’ and is modified by adverb 
‘“ike,’’ with its modifyng phrase ‘‘ (to) 
the dead corpse of a ygiant;’’ adverb 
phrase ‘‘with no survivor mighty enough 
to bury it;’’ and adverb clause intro- 
duced by ‘‘until,’’ of which the subject 
is ‘‘dust’’ and the compound predicate 
‘thas gathered’’ and ‘‘(has) made.’’ 
‘*Corpse,’’ with its modifiers, is object 
of preposition ‘‘to’’ understood. Adverb 
‘“fenough’’ and adverb phrase ‘‘to bury 
it’’ are modifiers of adjective ‘‘ mighty ;’’ 
‘*has gathered’’ is modified by the phrase 
‘fover its reeumbent form,’’ and ‘* (has) 
made’’ has the object ‘‘sepulcher,’’ 
modified by adjective ‘ ‘casual.’”’ 

Please punctuate and analyze the following 
sentence, and parse italicised words: But now 
allofa sudden this grave and venerable quad 
ruped of his owns mere molion and without the 
slightest suggestion from anybody else began to 
runvound after his tail. Stroudsburg, Pa, 

This is a simple sentence, with sub- 
ject ‘‘quadruped.’’ Predicate ‘‘began’’ 
is modified by adverb ‘‘now;’’ adverb 
phrase ‘‘all of a sudden;’’ adverb phrases 
“of hisown mere motion,’’ ‘‘ without the 
slightest suggestion from anybody else,”’ 
connected by “and;’’ and adverb phrase 
‘to run round after his tail.’’ To set 
off these phrases, commas are required 
after ‘‘now,”’ ‘‘sudden,’’ ‘‘quadruped, ”’ 
‘“‘motion’’ (though not necessary), and 
“else”? “ALl’’ is adverb modifying 
phrase ‘‘of a sudden;’’ ‘‘sudden’’ is 
noun, object of prepositon *tene’” **mo- 
tion,’”? a noun with modifiers ‘‘his,”’ 
‘‘own,’’ ‘‘mere,’’ used as object of **of”’; 
‘‘slightest,’’ adjective in superlative 
modifying ‘‘suggestion;’’ ‘*anybody,”’ 
noun modified by adjective ‘‘else;’’ 
“round,’’ adverb modifying infinitive 
“‘to run;’’ “‘own’’ is an adjective used 
for emphasis, modifying “motion.’’ 


‘The copper cent, which has not been coined 
since 1864, weighed 72 grains and was composed 
of 88% copper and 12%, nickel. How many pounds 
avoirdupois of copper were there in $100 worth 
of these coins ?—A Subscriber, 

In each cent the amount of copper was 
88% of 72 grains, or 63.36 grains, Troy 
weight. In $100, or 10,000 cents, there 


were 633,600 grains; and since the avoir- 
dupois pound contains 7000 Troy grains, 
then there were as many pounds as y¢y5 


t 
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It means that every organ of your 


Strong—Vigorous. 
Skin is Clear. 
with Animation. 


» Perfect Health is Your Birthright. 











are practically unconscious of it. Your | 


| Ihave Reduced 





cises strengthen and hold 








tance, etc. 


burdens of their weakness. 


Sit down and write 








Dept. 30, 


What does it mean to you ? 


Free from Chronic Ailments. 
Your Eyes are Bright. 


A Beautiful Figure is Kducative and Refining. 


Your figure, face and grace of movement should be 
the most artistic influence in your home. 
*should be so healthy and so perfect in its action that you 


und alert; you should bubble over with vitality and good spirits. 


magazines advertise my work. 
vidual methods will delight you at the very start. 


No Drugs—No Medicine 


I study your health syinptoms to determine 
what vital organs are weak, out of place, or 
not doing their proper work, 


cause the exercises develop and regenerate 
| the nerves and muscles controlling them, pro- 
jmoting a circulation of good, warm blood, puri- 


Anew 7% 
ering in Pregr 
and many others resulting from poor circula- 
tion, weak action of vital organs, lack of resis- 
Most women can have better figures 
and better health, with less eflortand time than 
they now expend in bearing up under the 


> 


body is 


Your 
You are Vibrant 


| 


\ 
Your body 


rain should be clear 


the Weight of 35,000 women and have 
Increased the Weight of even more. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 

T have helped 75,000 of the most refined, intellectual women of America 
to regain health and good figures, 
Why not you? You are busy?—all the more reason for maintaining your 
health and figure. Can you not devote just a few minutes each day in the 
privacy of your room to scientific, practical principles of health arranged 
to fit your individual case and needs? 

What I have done speaks for what I can do and am doing daily. T can- 
not tell you what a satisfaction this very work is to me. The most progressive 
physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical! 


I have taught them how to keep well. 


fy simple, common sense, practical, sd- 


You can be SO well 


Set vour health goal high, Make 
your jigure one that improves the 
beauty af any gown you wear 

Write me about yourself. Your letter will 
be personal to me and my reply will be just as 
sincere to you. Lam atmy desk from 8 a, m, 


‘Then my exer- 
them in place, be- 






| fied by deep, correct breathing, By following to 5 p.m. Fully one-third of my pupils are 
| | my directions, such ailments are relieved as directed to me by those who have been benefit- 
Indigestion Nervousness ted, Some one in your town probably knows me. 
Constipation Torpid Liver With my letter I will send you my booklet 
Al nla Rheumatism showing you how to stand and walk correctly 
Sh daches and giving other health information of vital 


interest. Even if you are perfectly well, and 
your figure is all you wish, you may be able to 
help a dear triend by directing her attention to 
this building of health and grace through natu- 
ral means. Atleast you will have helped me 
by your interest in this movement for greater 
culture, beauty and refinement in women, 


me NOW. Don't walt. You may forget it. I have 
had a wondertul experience and I shall be glad to tell you about it, 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
624 Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 





[eeorescing Balance—Euse 


velista toe te a 


Rand McNally & Co,, has just published 


For sale at all booksellers, 


Miss Cocroft's new book, “Beauty a Duty.” 
Beautifully bound 
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adapted for class use 





1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographieal 





ANNOTATED CLASSICS 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series 


Literature Series 


AND 


HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 


They are thoroughly 
and study as needed in various grades. 


'7 Hiawatha. Longfellow, Introduction, 


sketch, introduction, oral and written notes and vocabulary .... cece ee ewes Se 
OXeVCiseS ANA NOLS... eee eee eee eens Oc "9 Milton’s Minor Poems. (1,'Allegro, Il 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish, Lonefel Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas,) Kidited by 
low. Introduction, notes .....0ee eee 0c Cyrus Lauron tlooper of the Murray FP, 

5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Jowell, Lio | Tuley High School, Chicago. ‘Thomas 
graphical sketeh, introduction, note | C,. Blaisdell, I resident - \ima allege, 
questions and outlines. ......6ee eee 10¢ | Michigan, Supervising diter, “> 

7 Enoch Arden. ‘lennyson, Biographies! | ical sketeh and introduction, Notes 

' — : : A : thines and and questions for study; comments and 
ea 7 aaa notes, outlines ane _ pronouncing vocabulary ..e.ceeeeeees 0c 
RR ee SRI D Ry gp icc team at ‘la1 Idylls of the King. | (‘The Coming of 

9 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Ibiv ' ’ Se ie e 
graphical sketeh, introduetion, notes, | Arthur, Sarees -“ Layne tle, pee ty 

antions and outlines ...6.ccccscesce 10¢ | and laine, rhe Passing of vrehur.) 
questions an¢ ; Kidited by Cyrus Lauron looper, Thomas 

11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, Bialadell, Supervising Kditer. Ble 
with notes and outlines. .........0006- 0c | graphical sketch, introduction, notes and 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems questions for study, critical comments 
with introduction, notes and wacnnngee und pronouncing voeabulary ...eee ees 15¢ 
for StMdy ..ccccccsccvccccccccccssers Winn gy . ‘ aie be 

’ : Silas Marner. Mliet, Biographical 

15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduce sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
tion, NOLES, OUTLINES cee eee renee ee eees Oc study on each chapter, critical comments 

19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. and bibliography, making it the most 
Complete with notes .....eeceeeecees 0¢ complete edition published for _ Class 

. ‘ ; | study, Edited by tliram TR, Wilson, 

21 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens. “4 State Normal College, Athens, Ohio 
Complete with notes ...ceee eee eeeee 10c | Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Supervising Edi- 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. Melee. A tor,. 288 pager. FPAper océcceccitceus 20¢ 

hook of old tales retold for young people.10€) 94 Same, in cloth binding ..... eocccsses s0¢ 
25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Melee, De- 35 Lady of the Lake. Seott. Introduction, 

seription and stories, Fourth to Sixth biographical sketch, numerous notes, pro- 

aU (a ee eccereee | nouncing glossary, 208 pages, Paper...... he 


Published {F- A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 


Dansville, N. Y¥. | order From Most 


Jointly by | HALL & McCREARY, 434So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, { Convenient Point 
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LADIES 1 EASE YOUR FEET 

* Send for free catalog 

ling all about our Neat, Noiseless, Flexi- 

" tie teeafortable, unlined Viel Kid O'Sullivan. 

jued Pillow Shoe, New shoex easy as old 

ones, No breaking in required. Fitand 

feelliken kid glove, O'Sallivan's Kub-. 

her Heels on all styles, 

PILLOW SHOE CO.,, Dept, N, 
184 Summer Street, Boston, Mass- 











$3.25 Postpaid 





INVENT SOMETHING 


ith. Our free book tells what to invent and 
Four iden ee ores T Seough our new credit system. Write today. 


WATERS © CO., 4365 Warder Bidg., Washington, D. C, 








of 633,600, or 90!% Ibs. 


RELIABLE WOMAN; fit 


DISTRIBUTE FREE bottles our delightful Lotus Perfume to 
advertise. Pay every day. No money or experience needed, 
L. Waverly Brown, Sec’y., 734N. Franklin, Chicago 
LADIE MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100; nocan- 

vassing required, fressed 


envelopejor particulars. Eureka Co,, Dept, 22 halamazoo, Mich, 


Will,$120 A Month.And 
Automobile Furnished FREE 


out Anawer quick. Secure valuableagency. Auto neces- 
re teed fast sellers. Quick repeaters, Remarkable money 
Address bs. Kayburn Co., 191 N, Dearborn 8t., Chicage. 
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The Instructor School Libraries 
N EVER BEFORE in the history of bookmaking has it been possible to secure so much good, clean, whole- 






























200 Books—Limp Cloth Binding—10 Cents per Copy 
some and helpful literature, in so substantial a form and at so small a cost as we are offering in this series 
of books. 


Thousands of city, village and rural schools have bought freely of these books during the last few years 
and we hear nothing but expressions of delight regarding them. 

No matter how large or complete a library your school may possess, these little books will prove a valuable iy 
addition and the small investment necessary to procure them will be repaid a hundred fold in the enjoyment] H}mm 
and benefit which your pupils will derive from their use. Wei 

If money is not available for the purchase of these books we will help you to provide it. Simply fill out and] § = 

































mail the coupon which appears at the bottom of this page. 
The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. Popularity and Helpfulness A 
These little books have 32 pages each. They are well printed on a good It is the theory of the publishers: 

grade of book paper, and are substantially bound in Jimp cloth covers. That a pupil can be more easily induced to read several small books 


than one large one; 
That through reading these small books the habit of reading good 
literature can be most easily formed and cultivated; 


They have been written in a clear comprehensive manner by authors of 
recognized standing and authority and many of them abound in illustrations. 

T sy ar i -resti rf ins ‘ti " are jus sue r as ‘e S 2 4 J 

They are interesting and instructive and are just such books as parents That by devoting such time as is available to reading these smal 


would desire their children to read, na os ; books a much wider range of information will be obtained than by 
They have been approved in many cities, counties and states for supple- devoting the same time to reading larger books. Ae 






















































ae sapmieay oma Poeey pa isi se An examination of the list of titles comprising the Instructor School Li- I 
T here are 200 titles in all and these have been carefully classified by braries will at once convince you of the great variety of reading matter sup- W 
grades, thus providing good reading for pupils of all ages. plied in these books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable 34. 
LG’ The 200 titles comprising the Instructor School Libraries are indicated amount of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. ™ 
by an asterisk (") in the list which is printed on page 78 of thisnumber. To | | Wherever pupils have had access to these books they have eagerly read cme 
facilitate ordering, a complete list of titles arranged in grade groups will be sent to | title after title and have thereby gained much valuable information on_a great 
each teacher requesting same or signing and mailing blank at bottom of this page. | variety of subjects. 
WIWAD 
_ a o 
Arrangement of Books in Sets for Schools of Varying Sizes jane 
Realizing that the number of titles which any school can obtain depends very largely upon the size of the school and the number of people accessible hi 
from whom assistance might be expected, we have provided boxes of varying sizes so that the books can be put up to the best possible advantage and in the Dover; 
most convenient form for any school. Any of the Library Sets or Libraries listed below will be sent, transportation charges prepaid, at the prices quoted. - , 
SET A. 25 books assorted by us (some from LIBRARY NO 1. 100 titles as- | LIBRARY BOXES. The illustration which appears at the top of this page shows ae 
each grade) or the titles may be selected by sorted from all grades put up ina the style of box which is used for the twenty-five volume sets. These Song H 
the teacher, This set is adapted to small box with hinged top and drop front boxes are covered witha high grade of 
ensiitiaaile ae $2.50) as illustrated. Adapted to and can bookbinder’s cloth and are strong, dura- _— 
+ tees nance nea ek ead caeced cain cmeaiaaieaiai — easily be secured by a small village ble and attractive. Being provided with 
SET B. 25 titles for the first grade. .......82.50 or large rural school, Price, $10.00, covers these boxes protect the books when 
SET C. 25 titles for the second grade ...82.50 LIBRARY NO 2. 50 titles assorted in The = keep oa ee eg sg 
95 titles for the third gr &2.50 (all grades,) put up in a box with ary. e boxes used for Libraries Nos. 
= wn _ = see art mre * hinged top and drop front as illus- and 2 are described and illustrated below. 
Or 2e . 2 ° or: 2 SY.) : 
SET E. = tithe x for _ sous sega arin trated. Adapted to and easily ac- 
SET F. 25 titles for the fifth grade..,.....82.50 quired by a medium sized rural or || phe accompanying illustration shows 
SET G. 25 titles for the sixth grade ..... $2.50 small village school. Price, $5.00. the style of box which is used for Li. 
g OF titles fi » onan er Ps r Tae . raries No. 1 and 2. e box for 
SET H. 25 titles for the seventh grade... $2.50 RECORD BOOKS. Fac h set or Library No. 1 (100 titles and record 
SET IL. 25 titles for the eighth grade ....52.50 library is accompanied by a record book) is 12'% inches long, 7}% inches 
: ‘ book (64 pages with limp cloth high and 5!4 inches wide. The box 
THE EIGHT SETS “B” to “I” inclusive make covers) to be used by the teacher | | for Library No. 2 (50 titles and record 
an ideal supplemental library for an eiht- in keeping a record of books high dee 52 inches wider’ oa 
room school as it provides one set for each drawn, name of each pupil, num- ars gent candle a heavy boxboard, 
room. Price, complete ..............066 820.00, ber of books read, etc. are covered with ‘Wookbinder's cloth 
NOTE—When ordering Set A, Library No. 1, Library No. 2 or any quantity of the books nce Fm A Neageig: e kept on the 
assorted, you may select any of the titles that are marked with an asterisk (*) inthe list which oe “eg i 
is printed on page 78 of this issue and the titles desired should be clearly indicated by number, th oo k jor the easy aistribution o 
We have published for the convenience of purchasers a complete list of the 200 tithes arranged ener 
in grade groups and we shall gladly send a copy on request together with an order blank, 

























SSS 10 CENTS PER COPY tere books are supplied at Ten Cents Per Copy, either, in 


—_ ---- - : ne nena seieetah library sets as described above or in assortments of any 
To Get Buttons Fill Out and Mail This Coupon quantity desired. With orders for 25 books or multiples thereof the library boxes and record books 
Our school is a { +++ Room Gradeé | 
(Please Ind 


will be furnished without additional charge. 
wate Kind) j@-A portion of your library money cannot possibly be spent 
to better advantage than in the purchase of these books. 
IF MONEY IS NOT AVAILABLE for the purchase of such of these books a8 
die : ; may be desired, and if you, as teacher, ee 
willing to co-operate with your pupils in an effort to secure them, please fill out, sign and mail blan 
at the left hereof and we will immediately send to you a supply of Library Buttons to be sold by the 
pupils, the proceeds to be used for the purchase of the books, and will also send a pamphlet entitled, 
‘**Fifty Ways of Raising Money,’’ which will be of great assistance to you. ' 
All that is necessary is the active and enthusiastic leadership of the teacher. The pupils will do 
the rest and they will enjoy and use the books all the more for having “helped to get them. 
No school or room is too small to secure a supply of these books. Even in a very small rural 
school the money necessary to purchase 25 or more of these books can easily be raised. 






- and I occu OSition as 
Sweeeene Room Rural | PYP 


paaeee Principal,...... Teacher in rural school,......Teacher in.....grade | 
(Please indicate position by placing a check in onevof three spaces above) (Grade) 
or room, if in graded school, and am desirous of procuring as many 
as possible of the Instructor School Library Books. There are in 
my school or room,..... pupils and about......families in the com- 
munity tributary to the sehool, Please send such number of 
Library Battons as, from your experience, you belleve we should 
be able to sellin our Community, togetier with cards to aid in sell- 
ing them, also such information as you taiay be able to supply, asto 
other means of obtaining money with which to procure these library 
books. Lagree to personally direct the work and co-operate in | 
securing the iargest possible number of these books for our school, 
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: : { F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
a Address Either | fiat s McCreary 101 oo. Wabaek ‘ave Chicago, Uk 
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suid tt Suess, ales New! 
riendship- Lin latest New 
Bart ron. Wet ive one link absolutely FREE 
bs eacs Bracelet. our friends give or exchange 
i} rs. What more beautiful tokon or sentiment 
beexpressed.Send to-day for oneor more LINKS 
h) 3 Initials engraved Free state initials 
her ROLLED GOLD, STERLING SILVER, 
or PLAIN design wanted. With your first 
er for one or more Links we send FREE a beauti- 
jack velvet ribbon — can start wearing your 
once, while your Braceletis being completed 
ir Co., 83Chamhers St..Dept.207,N. 
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Splendid bargains—all stand. 
wimakes—Steinway, Knabe, 
Emerson, Kimball and others 
whys to. $195. Also second- 
hand player-pianos $195, to 
$325. Ko money down. 30 
days’ free trial. Lowest pay- 
nents. 50 free music les- 
sons with every piano. 
Piano Book Free 
containing beautiful illustrations of new Starck 
osand a vast amount of piano information. 
ritetoday for latest bargain list. 
A, ST, RCK PIANO CO. 153 Starck B 








Guaranteed Perfect 
10 Days’ Free Trial 
Moncey refunded 
ifnot satisfactory 

Applying Renton 
Rented, Purchase Price 


Or Sold, $33.,.2.°" 


Send for our Bargain List 
No. K 


Typewriter Emporium 
(Established 1892) 
34-36 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 


FI HAD A HOME, SWEET HOME; Down Byaay K 
AmongtheSheltering Palms ;Sail-(@aeeieeckas 
ing Down the Chesapeake Bay; When I Wasa 
mer; There’s a Mother Old and Gray; It’s 
along, Long Way to Tipperary; Come Over to 
t; When I Dream of Old Erin; Chinatown; 
tt Jones; Sing Me the Rosary; Bilver Bell; 
RedWing; Silver Threads Among the Gold; Calt- 
forniaand You; When Maple Leaves areFalling: 
ul LostYou; This is the Life, etc. Over 














10c.& 


ont 


fong Hits and PIANO MUSIC for oniy 10c., 3 lots 20c, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Letter Writing and Composition 
(Continued from page 34) 


chance at them. I don’t doubt Tabby 
has eaten many a Mocking-baby. This 
year she did not get a chance. I watched 
her too closely while they were testing 
out their wings and learning to use them 
properly. Now they have come to be 
quite expert and I suppose they think 
themselves grown up. 

Uncle is going to town in his auto- 
mobile now and says if I hurry I may go 
along with him. Of course I always go 
when I get a chance. Now do tell me 
about the close of school. I am sorry 
to have missed the year but I am so 
well and strong now that it was worth 
missing. With love, 

FLORENCE. 

Lesson— 

a. Let this letter remind you of an 
event in the life of some animals you 
know about. Perhaps it is a pet, a 
working animal, a circus animal, or one 
from the zoo. It may be something that 
you have read about some animal. Be- 
fore writing, outline your account in 
topics each of which is to make a para- 
graph. Write it as interestingly as you 
can. 

b. Pretend that you are May and write 
to Florence telling about the end of your 
school year. 

Tustin, Cal., July 5, 1915. 
Dear BERT, 
I wish you could have gone with us 


| yesterday on our tramp about the hills. 


Uncle Frank drove his machine up to the 
county park in the canyon. We had lunch 
there under the big oak and sycamore 
trees and then uncle proposed the walk. 
I was glad, because he is always finding 


| interesting things which otherwise | 
| never would see. 


| fore uncle pointed out several 


We had gone only a short distance be- 
horned 


toads lying about in the sand. They 


; were so nearly the color of the ground 


| that at first I did not see them. 
' picked one up. 


| 
| 


Uncle 
He was a queer, fat little 
fellow and, would you believe it, he had 
a tail? He was not slippery like other 
toads either, but dry and hard, with his 
back and head all covered with little 
horns. He seemed to enjoy being petted, 


' and uncle says many children take them 
| home for pets. 


They are easily kept for 
they like flies. We put the rascal back 
in his big sandpile. 

Further on, Uncle began digging in the 
dirt with his knife although I saw noth- 
ing at all which looked interesting. All 


, of a sudden up came a tiny lid made of 


EITERPRISE MUSIG CO,, 3348B45 Lowe Avenue, CHICAGO | 





Educational Magazines, 
Literary Journals and Cur- 
Tent publications. Valua- 

e late issues. Worth at 


bl 
least $3.00 if bought separately. Order Now. 
fastern Ed. Bureau, Creedmoor,N.C. 





FOR PHOTOPLAYS UR STORIES? If so we will accept them in 
| ANY form--criticise FREE--Sellon commission. BIG RCWARDS! % 
Hnéreds making money. So can YOU! Write to-doy for full >» 
pital. STORY REVISION CO.. 16 Main, Auburn, WY. @ 
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WE HAVE PERMANENT POSITIONS 

tine to, Capable Teachers who ean devote their full 

is ferns eocwcina a standard educational proposition 
N Waving high schools, Substantial remuner 
ddress P.O, Box 726, BU FFALO, N, Y 
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PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


furnish rig and all d 
our Tantecnt nd allexy to intr r-) 
poultry and stock powders. 
COMPANY, X361, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


lay Distributor « We are giving away, to advertise, 
Yonderful 4 $s: thousands of full size packages our 
qu Ko-Ko-Foam Shampoo FREE. Send name and ad- 


Wig your free pkye. No money or experience needed. 
- WARD CO., £734 .N. Franklin, Chicago 
Le 


Lata raalts, Medieat Batteries. Carriage, Bike, Auto and Xmas 
> “¢ $¢. OHIO ELEC TRIG WORKS, Cleveland,O. 


Teachers Vive bright capable ladies to travel, 
demonstrate, and sell dealers 5 $25 to 
pepe per week 3 railroad fare paid. 


GOoDR - $50 
— ich DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 
Send me 25 Cents 


months. 
All 15 to 35¢ 


“ath; list free, 
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Main St., - West Cairo, Ohio 
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| in finding out to whom it belonged. 


dirt on one side and lined with web on 
the other. In the hole below was Mr. 
Trap-Door-Spider, pretty angry | im- 
agine, for he had been holding down that 
lid as tightly as he could with his toes, 
The hole was lined with web like the lid. 
The spider had even beveled off the edge 
of the lid so that it fitted tightly enough 
to be rain-proof. The hinge worked 
quite as well as one the hardware man 
would sell you. These spiders take the 
trouble to cover the Jids on the outside 


exactly like the ground about them, so | 
that their enemies will not see the nest | 


when the lid is down. 

Later on we came to a tree with the 
queerest heap of brush and sticks piled 
together. Little runways led to the 
center so that we knew something had 
built it for a home. We were not long 
We 


| heard a noise up higher in the tree and 


| there running about on a limb was a tree 


rat. Guess what she had on her back. 


| Four or five baby rats! You see she has 
'a long tail and her babies have tails. 
| They jump on her back, wind their little 


Superfuous Hair & Facial Blemish Removers. | 





tails about hers and there they are as 
safe as can be. The whole family takes 
an airing at the same time. It certainly 
was a funny sight. I expect the babies 
were glad enough to get back to their 
big clumsy home after the scare we gave 
them on that particular ride. 

Aunt Louise says it is luncheon time. 
I stop any thing when she says that for 
Iam always hungry here. I think I can 
eat as much as you do now. Iam so 
well you won’t know me when you see 
me. 

I dare you to write me a letter. 

Your sister, 
FLORENCE. 

Lesson— 

a. Notice in this letter that the topics 
are written in the order of the time each 





| in paragraphs. 





thing was seen. Write a short account 
of your walk to school telling of the 

things you see as you come,to them. Do 
not make a list of the things, but choose 

several of the most interesting ones and 

tell about them. 

Take Florence’s dare and write her a | 
letter. See how surprisingly interesting | 
you can make it for she evidently does 
not expect much of a letter from her 
brother. Perhaps you have discovered 
some interesting animals or plants you 
can tell about. Perhaps you have some 
pets of which a sister might like to 
know. Perhaps you have gone to, some | 
interesting place. 

Cahuialla, Cal., Sept. 15, 1911, 
DEAR LITTLE SISTER, 

Please let me call you little even if 
you are getting to be the young lady of | 
the house. I can’t imagine how you 
could have grown so much as mother | 
writes in her letters. I am getting so 
anxious to get home again. I really 
think I shall be quite well soon and then | 
I certainly shall come home as fast as 
the train will bring me. 

What do you think of the queer Jndian 
name of this village! I dare you to pro- 
nounce it. We are up in the mountains 
where cousin Frank is teaching. ‘The 
doctor ordered him to a high altitude so 
he accepted the position in this queer | 
town. His wife persuaded me to come | 
too for she was afraid of being lonely. | 

Our neighbors are all Indians for this | 
is one of the government. reservations. | 

| 


The town is named for the tribe which | 
now is quite small. | suppose there. are 
not more than a hundred fifty Indians | 
altogether. ‘They live scattered about 
the settlement in little houses. The 
schoolhouse, a church and a post office 
are about all of which the settlement can 
boast. Cousin Frank has charge of the 
post office and a priest comes up occa- 
sionally to hold services in the church. 

I have always pictured Indians living 
in wigwams and it is almost a disappoint- 
ment to see them trying to live as we do. 
They try to dress like us too, but they 
don’t succeed very well. J wonder if 
they were not happier in the days of 
wigwams and rough blankets. Their 
houses are either of wood or adobe, a 
home-made brick. Their furniture is 
very limited. A few families have sew- 
ing machines. Some have beds but many 
sleep on the floor. 

All these Indians have a great dislike 
for the camera. | brought mine and ex- 
pected to get some pictures of our new 
friends to send you. They have a differ- 
ent idea. Sometimes they run from it. 
Once an old squaw even ran after me 
with a stick because I pointed it at her. 

This is all hilly country with few trees. 
A brush that they call the red-wood brush 
covers the hills and is really very pretty. 
It is different from anything J have seen 
in other places. It has leaves somewhat 
like the cypress tree. Weare quite high 
up on the San Jacinto mountain with 
trains far away from us. Snow is prom- | 
ised in winter. It is very pleasant now. | 

| hope you will write me a fine letter | 
soon. | am so glad to hear from home, | 
and want especially to hear from you. 
Mother says you went to your first eve- 
ning party the other night. Won't you 
tell me about it? What about Whiskers? 
Does he still catch as many mice and 
rats? With love, 

MARTHA. 





Lesson 

a. Martha is an older sister who has 
been in California several years for her 
health. She wrote this letter to her 
sister at home who has been growing up 
during her absence. Pretend that you 
are the sister at home. Write what you 
think would be interesting to her. 

b. Do you know anything about Indian 
reservations or Indian schools? Find all 
you can about the way Indians are now 
living and write about it. Make an out- 
line of the topics as you will write them, 





Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 3263 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled, “*White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it.” 
This book;contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea 

ble di ht and actually raises 98 per cent 07 
bi ee at Soalter . i Pow ahen id certain nly write Mr. Reefer 
for one of these valuable FREE books. 

Excellent sweet toned. FREE 


ViOL| For Sale (ia. ar Miss Bertha 


Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, Kansas 

















Projection of Opaque 
Objects, Photographs, 
etc., Made Practical 
In Every School 


The 1,000-watt gas- 
hlled Mazda lamp, re- 
cently adapted to pro- 
jection purposes. by 
Bausch & Lomb, is 
another item in_ the 
superiority of the 


Bausch lomb 


alopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


This 1,000-watt gas-filled 
lamp of the New Combined 
Balopticon, mounted with an 
optically corrected reflecting 
mirror, gives illumination ex- 
ceeding that of the 35-ampere 
arc lamp on alternating cur- 
rent. Yet it consumes only 
9 amperes and needs no rheo- 
stat, being wholly automatic. 

The Combined Balopticon pro- 
jects both slides and opaque objects 
(up to 6x6 inches) with instant 
interchange. Price $120.00. 
Special Terms to Educational Institu- 
tions. Write for Descriptive Matter. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Optical Co. 


547 St. Paul Strect, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Leading American 
Makers of 
Photograph 

yo and Oph- 

thal Lenses, 
Alicroscopes, Ste- 

seo Prism Bin- 
oculais and oth- 

cv high grade 
Optical Products, 
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meee Iicre’s your 

chance to own a world 

standard Masterpiece at 

the lowest price on the 

Easiest Terms ever offered, 

We'll send you your choico 

of a fine $30.00 Factory New 

17-Jewel Illinois, Elgin 

or Waltham, exactly timed; 

regulated to the second, 

guaranteed accursto ard 

durable in a Superiine 20- 

year Gold-filled Caso, for 

only $2.50 down and $2.50 a month for 7 mas. 
You save $10, Send now for your choice of 
these fine watches for Free Inspection hofore 
you pay a penny.. Satisfaction or money back, 


SUTTON WATCH CO., 201 Keller Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
15th ANNUAL EXCURSION 


Easter Vacation tour to historic Boston, with side 
trips to Plymouth, Salem, Lexington and Concord, 
One day wall be spent in Albany on the return, 

This will be a low rate, all-expense trip from Buffalo 
N. Y. to the points named, over the New York Central 
Railroad, April 2l to 29th, stopping for passengers at 
Batavia, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica and Albany. 

It will be personally conducted by Herman ©. De- 
Groat, Principal of Grammar School No, 3l, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Teachers and their friends are invitedto teke the 
trip. Write to HERMAN ©. DeGROAT, 218 Carolina St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. for circular giving costand all particulars, 








Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 
will reproduce 150 havdwritten 
and %% typewritten copies, 
eusily, qnickly, cheaply, neat- 

\ instantly, negatives re 
quire ino washing out after using 

and can be used over and ever again 
$-4 x 13 inches, price 

$500 10 DAYS’ TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT. 
e FELIX L. DAUS DUPLICATING CO. 





Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York. 
We will 
poy you 
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COLPORTEUR WANTED »: \2. 


to distribute Bibles and religious literature in you 
community, Experience not required, Manor woman 
60 days work, Longer if satisiactory. Cin use s7 


time. International Bible Press, Dept. L X, Philadelphia 


Ma ‘4 Pair Silk Hose Free, State size and 
AGENTS—2""", Henutiful line direct from mill. 
Good profits. Agents wanted. Write today, TRIPLE. 
WEAK MILLS, Dept, S, 720 Chestnut St,, PHILADE LVUILA, Pa, 
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in the school, 


eo | [5 per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series 


. COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 








tive paper covers, in assorted colors and designs. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
7 Kleven Fables from sssop 
25 More Fables from Ajsop 
29 Indian Myths—Aash 
tyo0 Nursery Tales Zaylor 
SS Primer from Fableland—Maguire 


Nature 


“1 Little Plant People— Part I 
2 Little Plant People-—-VPart II 
jo Story of a Sunbeam—A/ey 


31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History ’ 
2 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
Mother Goose Reader 


log 
ros Kirst Verm Primer—Aag aise 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 

Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 

Vables and Myths 

,¢ Stories from Andersen— 7Zuylos 
*34 Stories from Grimiin Javion 

30 Litthe Red Riding Hood = A’ertes 


37 Jack and the Beanstalk —A’ecler 
ws Adventuresol a Bbrownic 


Nature and Industry 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*w Litthe Wood Friends—Aavuc 
jo Wings and Stings—//alifax 
41 Story of Wool —Alayue 
‘1’ Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
4): Story ofthe Mayflower—AL-Cahe 
is Boyhoodof Washington— Aviles 
‘204 Boyhood of Lincolu—A'cite 


Literature 
72 Bow-Wow 
Craik 
‘352 Child's 
NSleveuson 
‘go Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 
‘220 Story of the Christ Child 
62 Four Little Cotton-Tatls—Sai/h 


aud Mew-Mew — 


Garden of Verses— 


4208 Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter Smith 

4969 Four Little Cotton Tails at 
Play—Smith 


4oyo Kuzz in Japan --A Child-life 


Keader—A/aguie 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

‘*4o Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
“47 Greek Myths-Adingensmith 
#48 Nature Myths—Aleftca// 

*so Reyuard the Fox—Aest 

4102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


146 Sieeping Beauty aud Other 
Stories ‘ 
4 Sun Myths—Avileo 
175 Norse Legends, l—A'er(cs 
176 Norse Legends. IL -A’eetes 
"177 Legends of the Rhineland 
*282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—ALCabe 


Nature and Industry 

“49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 

*s1 Story of Flax—Alayvne 

*s2 Story of Glass—//anson 

*53, Adventures of a Litthe Water 
Drop—Afavne 

#133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
hboard—Part I, Story of Tea and 
the ‘Teacup 

#135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—C hae 

"137 Aunt) Martha’s Corner Cup 


Mayne 


board—Part Il. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

47238 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*203 Little Plant People of the 


Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Avciier 
*7 Story of Longfellow—AMcCabe 
*o1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Aush 
“54 Story of Columbus—AleCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott— Bush 
*sy Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the Northland 
“62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)— A/c Fee ' 
“64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—ake 


65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Pennsylvania)—ahker 
"66 Child Life in the Colonies—HI 
(Virginiay— Baker 
6S Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AcCabe 
6y Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia) —WeCabe 
70 Stories of the Revolution — IIL 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
"132 Story of Franklin—S/asis 
104 The Littl Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
106 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Hlome, (.Vos. 167,705, 100 a10¢ 
the stovics from “Seven Little 
Sisters by Jane Andicws) 
Famous Artists I — Lanudseer 
and Bonheur - Cranston 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
5S Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and sth Grades) 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
“233 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
I—Primary—/avon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
"95 Story of Coal AhANane 
696 Story of Wheat-—//ali/jav 
*o7 Story of Cotton—Arown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
130 Peepsinto Bird Nooks Il—Melce 
“151 Stories of the Stars— Melee 


107 


Alice and 





-- needs of the schoolroom, 


They include Fables, Myths, 





*oor Alice's First Adventures in 
Wonderland — Carroll. 
*o02 Alice’s Further Adventures in 


Wonderland—Casroll 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
‘g? Animal Life in the Sea 
fu3 Story of Silk Brown 
*a1 Story of Sugar—A'vites 
'yo What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—iown 

4139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 

63 The Sky Family—enton 

2s80 Making of the World = //erndon 
2st Buildersof the World--//eindon 
3 Stories of ‘Time—Bush 
History and Biography 


Melee 


*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
so Story of the Cabots— Mehr ide 
g7 Story of the Norsemen—//asson 
as’ Story of Nathan HWale—AMeCabe 
ag Story of Jefferson WeCabe 
joo Story of Bryant—Jelee 
lot Storyof Robert K.Lee MeAane 
1o5 Story of Canada AMWeCade 

*1to6 Story of Mexico—ALCabhe 


Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Rush 
110 Story of Hawthorne Melee 
112 Biographical Stories — /aw- 
thoine 

i Story of Grant 
‘iy4 Story of Steam 
148 Story of McKinley 
isp Story of Dickens Smith 
‘tpg Story of the Klag~— Rakes 
Iss Story of the First Crusade 
iyo Story of Father Hennepin 
jot Story of Lasalle—MeBiide 


“107 


Me Wane 
MeCabhe 
MBiide 


Sach book has 32 or more pages; well made. with strong attrac- 
ature, Biography, History, Industries and Literature. 





Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexvensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
to many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 
This is the most extended and com- 
plete list of this class of books published, and is being improved 
and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 


It contains, in) addition 


5¢ per Copy 


— 


» 








Geography 

“114 Great Kuropean Cities--1 (lon- 
don and Paris) Lush 

“115 Great Kuropean Cities—II 


(Rome and Berlini—Lush 

*108 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Aush 

¥o46 What IT Saw in Japan—Giifis 

The Chinese and Their Country 

LM. Paulson 

Story of Panama and the Canal 

—Nida 

History and Biography 

“93 Four Great Musicians Bush 

‘74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old’) Knglish) Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 

117 Later Knglish Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 


¥247 


4 285 


41600 Heroes of the Revolution 
*1o3 Stories of Courage—/ush 
Is7 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*tss Story of Napoleon” Biash 
Isy Stories of Heroism—iush 
197 Story of Lafayette uch 
iy8 Story of Roger Williams 
Leighton 
“209 Lewis and Clatk Kxpedition 
"224 Story of William ‘Tell—//a/lock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gul- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—-G7 ///is 
67 Story of Wheels— Lash 


"286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
505 Story of Florida—Mauskelt 
soy Story of Georgia Dersy 
511 Story of Ilinois—Swith 





lasting influence for good. 


mended for Spring reading : 


1 Little Plant People Part I 
2 Little Plant People — Part Il 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
48 Nature Myths 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
53 Adventures of a Little 





_ Drop 
134 Conquest of Little Plant People 


Water 


135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
the 


Waterways 
227 Our Animal Friends and How to 


and Dry Soil Plants) 
Plant People of 


Air 
203 Little 


rea em 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—Il 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 


249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois 


Books Suggested for Spring Reading 


HILE all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series are suitable for read- 

ing at any time, there are certain titles which will be found especially 
interesting and instructive during the spring months. 
Nature makes its strongest appeal, and Nature in its many phases is always a 
subject of absorbing interest to pupils of all ages. The child who acquires an early 
knowledge and understanding of this most important subject will have received a 


It is in the Spring that 


The following titles are most delightful treatises on Nature and are recom. 


“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not available 
for their purchase by the 
school, and you, as teach- 
er, are really interested in 
your pupils having these 
books, some way will oc- 
cur to you for providing 
the necessary money. 
Have you the Will? 
If so, the Way will 
be found. 























"205 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 


History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln A’cita 
*s6 Indian Children Tales—ash 
“78 Stories of the Backwoods 
499 A Little New Kngland Viking 
*81 Story of DeSoto—Malfcld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—A'eites 
*83 Story of Printing—AleCadbe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—A'ciles 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors ~~ I (Whit- 
ney and Kultou)—/ares 
“87 American Inventors—IT (Morse 
and Kdison)—/arzs 
"SS American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
Sy Fremont and Kit Carson- /add 
4u1 Story of Kugene Field- AL-Cahe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill~ Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Are—AMclve 
*207 Famous Artists—Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History 
Literature 
*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
"95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
“111 Water Babies (Abridged; 
Kingsley 
*171 Tolmi of the ‘Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 


and 
and 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


The titles indica- 
wes ted by (") are sup. 
plied also in limp cloth binding at 10¢ per copy. 





Introduction Offer: 

(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) ogver rrom most 
D 

HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. § 


‘o1y Story of Florence Nightingale 


‘ors Story of Peter Cooper—Melve 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
‘065 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 


ma Bush 
‘e257 Life in Colonial Days— 7vliing- 
hast 
Literature 
"8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 


*9 The Golden Touch—Hawlhorne 
‘or Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*1oS History in Verse (Sheridan's 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, ete.) 

"113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—//awthorne 
4180 Story of Aladdin and 

Baba—Lewyss 
*183 A Dogof Flanders— Dela Aamee 
*i8y The Nurnberg Stove — LaA'amece 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 


of Ali 


*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 

*200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 

*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keay 


*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
#234 Poems Worth Knowing —Book 
Ti—Intermediate—/a von 
255 Chinese Fables and 
—lellges 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
"tog Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—IaMchee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois— 
Patterson 


Stories 








Story of Indiana Clem 
Story of lowa Ih fee 
story of Kentucky—Kuhank 
Story of Michigan—Shinnes 
Story of Minnesota—Shinnes 
Story of Missouri— Pierce 
Story of New Jersey—Huitchin- 
son 

Story of Ohio—Galbreath 


512 
STA 
515 
§20 
Sl 
523 
#528 


533 


«536 Story of Penusylvania—AMarch 
542 Story of Utah — Young 

516 Story of West Virginia Shawkey 
517 Story of Wisconsin—Skinncr 
Literature 


"10 The Snow Image-—-//awihorne 

‘tn Rip Van Winkle—/i ving 

“12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 
me 

402 Rab and His Friends— Aiown 

424 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thornue * 

#25 ‘lhe Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne 

4296 The Minoltaur—//awlhorne 

“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—//awthoi ne 


*119 Bryant’s) Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 ‘Ten Selections from Longfel- 


low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

4722 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—//awthoine 


per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they ar i returt 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 ceuts will be refunded, plus postage for their re 





CONVENIENT POINT 


Many new titles in this list, 


162 The Pyginies—//awthorne 
mt The Golden Fleece —//awthorng 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part | 
I. ‘The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Papt 
II. ‘She Story of Theseus 
¥225 ‘Teunyson’s Poems—Selected 
(Kor various grades) 
29 Responsive Bible Readings 
‘4 The Story of Don QOuixote-Bush 
“ong Story of Little Nell —Smith 


SEVENTH YEAR 


Literature 

‘13 Courtship of Miles Standish 

‘ty Kvangeline Lowe /ellow + 

"15 Suowbound—I/Aitiies + 

#20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump— /awthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

"147 Story of Kiug Arthur, as told 
by ‘Tennyson—//allock 

14g Man Without a Country, The 

Hale + 

192 Story of Jean Valjeau—Grames 

“193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—hving 

196 The Gray 
thoine 

213 Poems 
Selected 

214 More” Selections 
Sketch Book--/rving 

4216 Lamb’s ‘ales from 
peare—Selected 

*o31 The Oregon ‘Trail (Coudensed 
from Parkman)- Grames 

#235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IIl—Grammar—/avon 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Partl 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

“241 Story 
(Cond,) 

“242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond,) 

4o51 Story of Language and Litera 
ture Aleslig 

“52 The Battle of Waterloo ~ Hugo 

254 Story of “The Talisman’ (Scott) 
— Weekes 


Shelley and 


Champion — Haw- 


of ‘Thomas Moore= 


from — the 


Shakes- 


ees Soe 


of the Hiad — Church 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
“17 Enoch Arden— 7ennyson t 
“IS Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell + 
tig Cotter’s Saturday Night-Ba mt 
+23 The Deserted Village — Gold: 
smith 
‘126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner t 
‘127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
“128 Speeches of Lincoln 
leg Julius Cesar Selections 
130 Henry the VIIL- Selections 
131 Macheth—sSelections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 
Canto lI ¢ 
154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 
Canto II ¢ 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems — Longfellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, ‘The Armada- 
Macaulay 
“150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec 
tions from Adams and Jeffer 
son Oratiou—H ebster Tt 
*151 Gold Bug, ‘The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon aud Other 
Poems—Ayson 4+ 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell + , 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link : 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t : 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Blogrt 
phy and selected poems—Smil 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 life of Samuel Johusou — 
Macaulay + 
+221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers~ 
Addison 4 
“236 Poems Worth Kk no wing—Book 
IV—Advanced—/arou volt V 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Sco 
Introduction and Canto It 
+ These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 


explanatory notes. 


Other Poems 
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Evans Art 
Fanos and Players 

“Factory to You 
| 


AD! 


sot wo ect bes saved by my plan of 
rom my factory to F na I can 

ates 3 to $250 on an Evans Artist 

Plano or Player. 


ag easiest kind of terms, week- 
nel P aid | monthly, quarterly or yearly 
aa to sul aT. convenience. iddl 


rs, dealers and agents profits cut 

ood some of the reasons why I can sell 

‘vane Artist M Model Pianos for such little 

hey ag PY me send you the other ag 


30 DAYS FREE TR 


AL 
you are not entirely satisfied, we RY teke it back 






| 











sin this list, 
cethorne 

e— Hawthorne 
Heroes—Part 
Tseus 
Heroes—Part 
‘heseus 
s—Selected 

s 
e Readings 
uixole-Bush 







































Il Smith ‘any cost to you—you are the sole judge to decide. 
Music Lessons Without Cost 

3 tw. ara cour: 

EAR Weill give, a vests. pune of piano instruction 





“sTORY., & CLARK PIANO CO. 
.0 Dept. C-44 Chicago 





* Standish 
fellow + 
tier 4 
‘ace, Rill from 
tawthorne 
Wordsworth 
lity, We are 
Cuckoo, aud 















4 Complete Novels, 10c 
\ovelettes and Stories 


Tyintroduce our Wonderful book offers we will\send 
pis ine collection of reading matter at small cost, 
fyb ig. a complete story in itself. Hereare a few 
{ihetitles and there are Others just as good, 






Shelley and 


he Merchant 
Charles Garvice 

ay rancis H, Barnett 
Marion Hartland 
Charlotte M. Braeme 
Mrs, Southworth 
“Mis s MB. Braddon 
barbara = * ° The Duchess 
The Heiress of Arne, . Charlotte M. Bracme 
tvaHolly’s Heart Mary Wyle Dallas 


Send 1c today and this collection will be 


Woven on Fate’s Loom, 


me as told ihe Tide of the Moaning | Bar, 


} q 
OCR 


Sountry, 


Huldah, 

The Lost Diamond, 
The Spectre Revels, 
The Green L: edger, 


The 
jeau—Grames gaia 
> Sketch Book 
pion — Haw. 


sent by return mail. 


las Moore— vend Se and we will send all of the above, alse our monthly paper 
WVERYDAY LIFE, for one year, and sample copies of ten other 
from the mgaines. A big offer. Get a big supply of winter reading. 
Ne T . ° , Z E 
rom Shakes WES ERN MAGA IN 


Room 823 Hunter Bldg., Chicago. 
PER MAN PER COUNTY 


1000 Strengp invention gtartles the 


world—agents amazed. Ven inexperienced men 
divide $40,000. Korstad, a@ farmer,did 
14 days. Schleicher, a minister, $195 

ours, ) cold cash ee 
by Stoneman in 30 days; 


1 (Condensed 
rPaHtes 
owing—Book 
vou 
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to date. A 
hotor cold running water bath equipment 
forany home at only Self-heating. 
No plumbing or water-works required. In- 
vestigate, Exclusive sale. Credit given. Send 
homoney. Write letteror postal today. 


ALLEN MFG. CO., 130 Allen Bldg., Toledo, 0 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


\llteachers both men and women should try the U. 

Sovernment, examinations tol 1eld throughout ihe 
‘ecountry during the Sprin The positions to 

fled a ¥ from $600 to $1500 5 neve short hours and 


jad — Church 





cid — Church 
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sinan’’ (Scott) 
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We stedshould write immediately to Franklin 
Tstitute, De peGW5Rochester,N.Y..forscheduleshowing 
fomimationdates and places and li irge descriptive hook, 
showing the ‘positionsobtainableand giving many sumple 
tamination que sltions, Which will bescnt freeof charge. 


FREE, MOVING PICTURE 


MACHINE and 7 FILMS 


Complete with 215 views. 
Just introduce Mentho Nova 
Salve to eight of your friends. 
Collect 25c per box. Return $2.00 
and this fine premium is yours. 
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dreds of Premiums FREE. 
Commiasion if prefer’ed. 


U.S. Supply Co., Dept. 278, Greenville, Pa. 


THAOHERS MAKE $5 TO $20 PER DAY 


‘ling a Veterinary Course to retail merchants for a 


and Jeffer- 
vt 


cv 
1 aud Other 
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er Poem ium Work Seturdays and vacations. Send 
uplete outtit and instructions, 
_ 1 fied 6 Descriptive matter free, 
—Lin ‘LHALLOCK, 633 Scribner Avenue, 
well Address 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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19 Fun Cards, 48 Magic 
eTricks. 70 Great Puzzles 
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‘ound air b MI PINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION — 
their return. W 100 invitations or announcements 
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$3.00. 50 for $2. 25 for $1.50, 

{OST Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 35 cents: 

rofessional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for Ste. 

INT Write y Usiness—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 

0 

# a 2, plainly and mail to us with 

srr filled t} © cover cost. Your order will be 
vv @ day received and sent to you pre paid. 


Wen Publishing Co.. 





Dansville, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Action Language for Foreign 
Children 
(Continued from page 50) 


Edna’s row is going to march. 
Have some individual pupil tell what 
each row is doing, as; 


The, pupils in Frank’s row are 
running. 

‘The pupils in Mary’s row are 
walking. 

The pupils in Edna’s row are 
marching. 


Have a pupil perform several acts, and 
as he performs them, have another tell 
what he is doing, as follows: 

You are writing. 
You are pointing. 
You are drawing. 
You are standing. 
You are looking. 
You are singing. 
You are eating. 
You are drinking. 

Substituting ‘‘he’’ o1 

He is writing. 
She is pointing. 
He is standing. 
She is drawing. 
He is looking. 
She is singing. 


**she,’’ we have: 


He was writing. 
She was pointing. 
He was standing. 
She was drawing. 
He was looking. 
She was singing. 


You were writing. 
You were pointing. 
You were standing. 
You were drawing. 
You were looking. 
You were singing. 


Lesson X VIT— 


Exemplify the use of prepositions. 
Hand several pupils objects, and have 
them place them on something.’ Tach 
tells what he did, as follows: 


I put my book on the table. 
I put my pencil on the desk. 
I put my card on John’s desk. 


Question—John, where did she put her 
card? 

Answer—She put the card on my desk. 
In like manner teach the use of ‘‘in,”’ 
‘under, “by,” “at,” ‘trom, *“to,”” 
‘“‘with,’’ ‘‘near,’’ ete., as follows: 


I am in the corner. 

I am under the table. 

He is under the table. 

She is under the table. 

am by the door. 

am at school. 

took a book from the table. 
will go to the store. 

am with the girls. 

am near the window. 


| ell eel ee Bh oe Bee 


Call on a pupil to tell where cach one 
is among those who are performing the 
acts, as: 

Question—Where is Mary? 
Answer—Mary is in the corner. 
Question—Where is Jack? 
Answer—Jack is under the table; 
Question—Where is Frank? 
Answer—Frank is by the door. 
Question— Where is Helen? 
Answer-—Helen is at school. 
Question—F rom where did he take the 
book? 

Answer—He took it from the table. 


Lesson X VIII— 
Teach the use of the phrases “This is 
and ‘‘These are.’’* Place several objects 
on the table, and have the pupils in one 
row each get an object and stand before 
the class and say: 

This is an apple. 

This is a ball. 

This is a bottle. 

This is a book, etc. 
After this is thoroughly taught, have 


as: 
These are two pencils. 
These are two books. 
These are three apples. 
These are scissors, ete. 





An Outline for the Study of 


Trees 
(Continued from page 47) 


Study the poem, ‘* ‘Come little leaves,’ 
said the wind one day,”’ ete. 
Study trees as a whole— 

a. Where found. 
b. How reproduced. 
. Essentials to growth. 


ic) 


d. When matured; size. 
e. Resemblance to other trees. 
f. To what soil adapted and effect of 


local habitat. 
Roots— 
a. Many or few. 
b. Kind and how nourished. 
Trunk 
a. Branches, many or few. 
b. Size and position. 
Leaves— 


a. Where placed, how arranged. 
b. Shape, parts and use. 
c. Why veined. 


Children will learn the worth of the 
motto, ‘‘ Help and be helped.’’ Through 
these natural mediums they will have a 
new, exhilarating atmosphere, and all 
life will bear a truer significance. 

Preparation— 


a. A far-reaching purpose. 
b. A definite plan. 
e. A detailed representation. 


d. Require reproduction (lower grades 
oral, higher grades written. ) 
Results gained in first 
grades-— 

a. Attention, close observation, 
parison. 

b. Enlarged vocabulary, correct ex- 
pression. 

c. New interest in literature. 

In third and fourth grades 
a. Pupils brought into 
with best authors. 

b. Led to appreciate the 
plied principle. 

In fifth and sixth grades 
a. Taught the utility of environment. 
b. Taught leading facts relative to 
vegetable life. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


and second 


com 


close touch 


value of ap- 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the North- 
eastern United States. Parkhurst. $1.50. 

Trees in Prose and Poetry. Stone and 
Fickett. 45 cents. 

Trees That Mvery Child Should Know. 
Rogers. $1.20. 

A Year among the Trees. Flagg. 
$1.00. 

Trees of Northern United States. 
Apgar. $1.00. 

Child’s Book of Nature. Hooker. 
$1.00. 

Leatlet—“Home Nature Study Course.” 


By Anna Botsford Comstock. Pub., 1903, 
by Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.) 





What education is, and how the young 
should be educated, are questions that 
require discussion. At present there is 
a difference of opinion as to the subjects 
that should be taught; for men are by 
no means in accord as to what the young 
should learn, whether they aim at virtue 
or at getting the best out of life; neith- 
er is it clear whether education is more 
concerned with intellect or with charac- 
ter. —Aristotle. 





A very large amount of what you teach 
they have no thought of using. They 
do not sing your songs at home nor do 
your physical exercises. To them, school 
is a thing apart; its methods, examina- 
tions, form of speech are not of the 
world they live in. Neither are you. 
You associate too much with teachers 
and think too much in grooves. You are 
making education a sealed package. 
David Snedden. 


























them take two or more identical objects, 
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ar 
; Cultivate Beauty 


It is Valuable to You 
We Can Help 


Make You Attractive 


—make the outline of your face, neck and chin 
graceful—cerase facial blemishes— make yout 
skin clear and soft—brighten your eyes—make 
your hair glossy and abundant — your hands 
smooth and white—your feet comfortable- 
through detinite instructions for your par 
ticular needs, 


Tlie lessons are given by mail with explicit di- 
rections profusely illustrated. They are indi 
vidualized so that you will get just what you 
need to prevent or correct w rinkles—sagging 
niuscles—bad skin—faults of hair or of hands 
und feet. A few minutes a day devoted to ex- 
ercises for your face will do more than any 
outward application, 


Write us just what you wish to accomplish and 
we will go into your needs carefully. 


We will be glad tosend a free booklet giv- 

ing many valuable hints. Write for it, 

Grace - Mildred Culture Course, 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Michizan Blvd., 


1 Branches Chusi 


Chicago. 


“sannd Cocroft's «lCulture Work 





WANTED 


Young lady with successful teaching 
experience to represent us in the sale 
of Public School Methods at summer 
schools and normals. Pleasant, prof- 
itable work. Write for particulars, 


THE METHODS COMPANY 
104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Genuine Standard Vinible Oliver Type. 
writer—litest Model 6, 
tabulator, color 
lacking— metal case. 
sharp TRIAL No Advance Payment 
de little bit eae h mo ants unell our small 
pete waie end for our 
smasin Hurguin Offer ane Typewriter 
Hook today. No obligation, 


writers Distributing iia 
1510-60P Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Read “BLUE BIRD” 


Published in co-operation with Cleveland 
Bird Lovers Association and devoted to 
BIRD STUDY AND CONSERVATION, 
10c a copy $1.00a Year 


back 


writing, 


spacer, 


Nothing 




















AGENTS WANTED ° 
Address: EDITOR BLUE-BIRD, 
1010 Euclid Ave., Dept. N, Cleveland, Ohio 














This Bank is under the super- 
vision of the United States 
Treasury Department, which 
means protection and safety of 
funds. Accounts opened with 
One Dollar or more, interest at 4% com- 
pounded, semi-annually, 

Write'Today for Booklet, “Banking by Mail” 
U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 


Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent —just let me prove 
it to you as L havedone for 57, hep others in the last 
six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and I want you to let 
me send you a treatment, FREE, entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many so-called curca, 
or shicids or pads you ever tried without suce @ss— 
I don't care how disgusted you fee! with them ali— 
ou have not tried my cure, qnd I have such abso- 
ute confidence in it that FE am folng te send 
you a treatment te ty vi It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treatment which re- 
lieves you almost instantly of all pains it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity. disappears—all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes than ever, I know it will do all this 
and I want you to send for a treatment, FREE, 
at my expense, because L know 
ou will then tell all your 
riends about it just as those 
67,542 others are doing now. 
rite now, as this announce- 
ment may ‘not appear in this 
paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat- 
ment will besent you promptly 
in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3525 W. 26th St. 
Chicago 
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ERATURE OR 


“THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS | 











VR OD RY 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, | 


Dansville, N. Y 





| 





All ‘Vogether 

America 

Anme Laurie 

Auld Lang syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 

Battle Hymn ot the Republic 

Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 

Blue Bells of Scotland, The 

Biue- keyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Cana Little Child Like Me 

Catch the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christrias Carol 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

Come, Thou Alintighty King 

Come, With Thy Late 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, Phe 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Our 

Dixie Land 

Evening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Viag of the Free 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

iood Morning to You 

viood Night, Ladies 


and learn these songs. 


be a barrier. 


terest to them. 





The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
92 Songs with Words and Music(S Cents 
64 Pages--Strong Enameled Covers 
The Popular and Old Favorite Songs 


G, Every Pupil in Every School Should Have This Book 
G. Every Pupil in Every School Should Sing These Songs 


The Blue Bookof Favorite Songs 


Price 


per copy 


(postage extra ic) 


$5.00 per 100 


postpaid 


Is a new, revised and enlarged edition 


of Favorite Songs. 
have been added, 
half in size. 


song book at the price. 


Thirty-one songs 
Book increased one- 


It now contains 


92 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic percopy extra. I2ormore copiessent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


This is without question the finest col- 
lection and greatest value given in any 


Hundreds of 


thousands of copies have been supplied 
to schools throughout the country and its 
sales are steadily increasing. 


Hail, Columbia 


Happy Greeting to All 


Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 


Heart Bowed Down, The 


Iloly, Holy, Holy 


Home, Sweet liome 


Hop, Hop, Hop 


Jiow Can Tt Leave Thee ? 


fu the Gloaming 


If You Havea Pleasant Thought 


Think, When} Read 


Jesus Loves Me 
Jingle, Bells 
Juanita 


Just Before the Battle, Mother 


Kathleen Mavourneen 


hind Words Can Never Die 
Lust Rose ol Summer, The 
Lewd, Windly Light 


Lilly Dale 

Loug, Loug Ago 

Lord, 
Blessings 


Dismiss Us 


With 


Love's Old Sweet Song 


Loving Windness 


Marseillaise Py min 
Massa's in the Cold Ground 


Musical Alphabet 
My Bonnie 
My Maryland 


My Old Kentucky ILome 


Oh, Broad Land 


LIST OF CONTENTS 


Oh, Vert Thou in (auld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Volks at Home 

Old Oaken Bueket, The 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Polly-Wolly- Doodle 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked inthe Cradle of the Deep 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Soldier's Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Stumamer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweetand Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

Toand Fro 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

Vothe Friends We Love 

Unele Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch onthe Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Venting Tonight 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watehed 
Their Flocks 

Work, forthe Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 


Thy 


Every person should be familiar with the old fav- 
orite and popular songs, yet a very small per cent of any audience 
can carry through even one of the several songs most dear to the 
hearts of the American people. 


The Old Favorite Songs should be learned in 
school and the principal object in publishing this inexpensive 
book is to make it possible for every pupil in every school to sing 


As a Supplementary Song Book, this book is being 
used in thousands of schools where other books are also used, for 
the reason that The Blue Book of Favorite Songs contains: many 
desirable songs not found in any other one book, and the cost is so 
small that the question of “How to get them” can not possibly 
No matter what other song books you are using you 
need The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 
paid 6c) will convince you. 


A History of many of the songs is given and this 
feature adds much interest to these songs. 
under what circumstances, ‘‘America,’’ ‘‘Hail, Columbia,’’ ‘Yankee 
Doodle,’’ ‘‘The Battle Hymn of The Republic,” “Dixie Land,” 
“The Star Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ etc., etc., were 
written, published in connection with these songs add zest and in- 


A specimen copy (post- 


When, by whom and 


This Song Book should be in every home as well 
as in every schoolroom, for it contains the songs which 
are best loved by the American people. 
encouraged to purchase a copy of this book and the exceedingly 
low price at which it is offered makes this possible. 
by making up a quantity order of 12 or more copies can obtain the 
books at the net rate of 5c per copy, transportation charges prepaid. 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


‘very pupil should be 


The teacher 
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Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





eee 
Sources for Our Readers’ Eriomen| 





A WAY WITH DOCTORS 

“‘Did the doctor tell you_ what ‘you 
had?’’ ‘‘No. He took what I had’ with- 
out telling me.”’ 

WHERE IT SHOWS 

‘‘After I wash my face I always look 
in the mirror to see if it’s clean,’” con- 
fided little Doris. ‘* Don’t you?”’ ** Don’t 
have to. I look at the towel,’’ rejoined 
Willie. 

PACEMAKER AND PEACEMAKER 

Village Grocer —What are you running 
so fast for, sonny? Boy— I’m trying to 
keep two fellows from fighting. Grocer 
(interested; Who are the fellows? Boy 
(grimly) -- Bill Perkins and me. 

WHERE Hk PUT THE PAINT 

“I thought you were working on Jay 
Krank’s new house,’’ said a house-paint- 
er’s friend. ‘‘I was going to,’’ replied 
the house-painter, ‘‘but I had a quarrel 
with him, and he said he’d put the paint 
on himself.’’ ‘And did he do it?’’ 
“Yes, that is where he put most of it.’”’ 

WELL, THAT’S DIFFERENT 

During the hearing of a lawsuit, the 
judge reproved a man for making un- 
necessary noise. ‘‘ Your Honor,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘] have lost my overcoat, and 
{ am looking about to find it.’’ ‘*Well, 
sir,’’ said the judge, ‘‘people often lose 
whole suits here without making so much 
disturbance as that. ”’ 


THEIR TRAINING DIDN’T HARMONIZE 

Mrs. Newlywed (in tears): ‘‘I just 
don’t care! Im’ going to give up house- 
keeping!’’ Her Dearest Friend ‘‘What! 
When you took a special course at college 
in domestic science?’’ Mrs. Newlywed 
(sobbing) : ‘*I—I know, but—but I can’t 
find a butcher that did!’’ 


MISLEADING INITIALS 

During the early days of the Metro- 
politan Elevated railroad in New York 
the trains did not run on Sunday. One 
Sunday morning, ignorant of this fact, a 
traveler rushed up to the stairway only 
to find the gates closed. Noticing the 
letters ‘‘M. Ek. R. R.”? over the en- 
trance, he said, in disgusted tones, ‘‘I 
might know a Methodist Episcopal rail- 
road wouldn’t run on Sundays!”’ 


MISUNDERSTANDING BY SOUND 

A teacher was giving to her class an 
exercise in spelling and defining words. 
“Thomas,’”’ she said to a curly-haired 
little boy, ‘‘spell ‘ibex.’’’  ‘‘j-b-e-x.”’ 
‘‘Correct. Define it.’? ‘‘An_ ibex,”’ 
answered Thomas, after a _ prolonged 
mental struggle, ‘‘is where you look in 
the back part of the book when you 
want to find anything that’s printed in 
the front part of the book.’’ 


WHEN SLAVERY BEGAN 

The dull boy in the class unexpectedly 
distinguished himself in a recent history 
examination. The question ran: ‘‘ How 
and when was slavery introduced into 
America?’ To this he replied: ‘‘No 
woman had come over to the early Vir- 
giniacolony. The planters wanted wives 
to help with the work. In 1619 the Lon- 
don company sent over a shipload of giris. 
The planters gladly married them, and 
slavery was introduced into America. ’’ 


TIMELY ADVICE 

The Sunday school was about to be 
dismissed and the members of the young- 
er classes were already in anticipation. 
They relaxed their cramped little limbs 
after the long confinement on straight- 
backed benches. Then to the dismay of 
all, the superintendent entered and, in- 
stead of the usual dismissal, announced: 
‘*And now, my children, let me intro- 
duce Mr. Plank, who will give us a short 
talk.”’ The man introduced, after gaz- 
ing impressively round the classroom, 
began, ‘‘Well, children, I hardly know 
what to say.’’ He had no more than 
uttered the words when the school was 
convulsed to hear a small, girlish voice 
in the rear of the room lisp out, ‘*Thay 
amen and thit down!’’ 
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A NATURAL INQUIRY 
“Father, what is a veterinary gy. 
geon?’’ **One of those fellows at the 
Pension Office, my son, who examing 
the veterans for pensions. ’’ 
THE COUPON HABIT 
‘‘The doctor Says I must quit Smoking 
One lung is nearly gone.” “Oh, deg 
John, Can't. you hold out until we gé 
enough coupons for that dining-rooy 
rug?”’ 
DOES THE SUN STAY UP AFTER park 
Miss Angelina (to Captain Brown, why 
has been cruising in Alaskan waters): 
‘*T suppose, Captain, that in those north. 
ern latitudes during a part of the yeg 
the sun doesn’t set till quite a while afte 
dark. *’ 
BUYING A LIBRARY BY THE: FOOT 


A newly rich man, with more money 
than education, recently sent to a book- 
seller the following order for library fy. 
nishings: *‘I have sixty feet of shelving 
I want ten feet of poetry, ten feet of 
history, ten feet of science, ten feet of 
religion, the same of novels, and you ma 
fill up the rest with any kind of books,” 

MISTAKEN COURTESY 

An old Jrish countrywoman, going ty 
Dublin by train, stepped into a first-class 
carriage with her basket, and made her 
self comfortable. Just before the train 
started, the conductor passed along, ani 
noticing the woman and the basket, said, 
gruffly: ‘‘Are you first-class, my goo 
woman?”’ ‘‘Begor, I am, and _ thank 
you,’”’ she replied, with a smile, “and 
how do you feel yourself?”’ 

CAN TELL BY THE CLOCK 

Helen annoyed her father with ques 
tions while he tried to read the news 
paper. One evening, among other things, 
she demanded, “ Papa, what do you doat 
the store all day?’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ he answerel 
briefly, *‘nothing.’’ Helen was silent a 
moment, and then asked, ‘' But how d 
you know when you are done?” 

SAME PIE BUT DIFFERENT JOKE 

The poor tramp and the young cook 
form a combination that has affordel 
material for joke-writers the world over 
for generations. Here’s one that is like 
all the others, and yet just a little differ 
ent: ‘‘Are you the same man who ate 
my mince pie last week?’’ inquired the 
woman. ‘‘No, mum,’’ mournfully re 
sponded the tramp; ‘‘th’ doctor says Il 
never be th’ same man again!” 

HUMOR IN THE HOSPITAL 

A lady tells as a true story of a0: 
dier’s wit, that a soldier in a hospital 
recovering consciousness said, “Nurse 
what is this on my head?’’ “Vinege 
cloths,’’ she replied. ‘‘ You have hai 
fever.’’ After a pause: ‘‘And whatis 
this on my chest?’’ ‘‘A mustard plastet 
You have had pneumonia.”’ ‘‘And whit 
is this at my feet?”’ ‘‘Salt bags. Yo 
have had frost-bite.’’ A soldier from 
the next bed looked up and said: ‘‘Hans 
a pepper-box to his nose, nurse, then he 
will be a cruet.’’ 


FRENCH COURTESY 


A Boston woman was talking of Par’ 
The question of the relative courtey 
nations came up. ‘Well, it would ta 
a very good illustration to persuade te 
that any people beat the French, # 
remarked. ‘I'll give you an example 
I was walking down the Champs Elyse 
and wanted to find a particular oe 
Not knowing just where to turn off In! 
the side street, I asked a young. a od 
man who passed me if he could direc 
to it. He assured me, with a thous 
pardons, he did not know. A te iol 
utes later I heard hurrying bert " 
me,’ and there was my Frene mar 
‘*Madame,’’ he said, 1 
hat and bowing profoundly, 
ask me the way to the Rue de la ¥™ 
I was sorry that I did not know bin, 
have seen my brother and ashes 
and I am sorry to inform your m 
he did not know, either. 

















